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Art. L—Richard Baxter. 


YHERE is astrong drift of thought at the present day towards 
a revisal of ecclesiastical differences, with an almost pathetic 
longing for wider religious fellowship. At such a time, and 
in such a mood, men recall with honour the names of those 
Divines, who, in the old stormy days, shunned extreme 
positions, and advocated, no matter with how little success, 
a forbearing and reconciling policy. No wonder then that 
Richard Baxter has been rising out of the neglect into which 
his memory at one time fell; for he was one of those very 
rare men who, even in the thick of debate and controversy, 
preserve an elevation of soul above the battle, and when they 
tight, contend not for victory so much as for peace. 

Many thanks to worthy Matthew Sylvester for having “faith- 
fully published from his original manuscript” the “ Reliquiz 
Baxteriane.” The old folio (1696) lies before us, and wonder- 
fully rich it is in “fine confused reading.” As Sylvester says, 
it was written sparsim et raptim, and never revised ; so much 
the better—spoil it not by abridgment. It is naive as the 
Diaries of Pepys and of Evelyn, frank and almost garrulous 
as Burnet’s History of his Times, and yet grave and self- 
searching like the autobiographies of Halyburton and Boston. 
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There is no pretence of perfect consistency; though, indeed, 
Baxter was more consistent than most men are who lead a 
long public life. But his consistency was not that of a wooden 
pole, always the same till it decays, but that of a tree which, 
however it grows and spreads, is always true to itself. Perhaps 
the most useful, and certainly the most fascinating, passage in 
the whole book is that in which Baxter reviews himself, and 
shows with equal candour and humility to what extent and 
effect he had learned to enlarge or correct some of the more 
confident opinions of his youth. It occurs not at the end of 
the volume, as one might naturally expect, but at the close of 
the first part. It was a very favourite passage with the late 
Sir James Stephen. Dean Stanley has told how Sir James 
pointed it out to him and said, “Lose not a day in read- 
ing it, you will never repent of it.” “That very night,” adds 
the Dean, “I followed his advice, and have ever since, 
publicly and privately, advised every theological student to do 
the same.” We venture to say that there is nothing to be 


found in the whole range of autobiographical literature to sur- 


pass this unpretending, unaffected self-criticism. It has some- 
thing in it of both the “ Confessiones ” and the “ Retractationes ” 
of Augustine. 

Alas for the “ good old times” in Shropshire, when Richard 
Baxter was a boy (born A.D. 1615). Both pastors and people 
were generally ignorant and irreligious. There was no clergy- 
man in or near the village where the Baxters lived. The 
schoolmaster “ read common prayer on Sundays and holidays, 
and taught school, and tippled on the week-days.” <A few of 
the villagers (Richard’s father among them) were stigmatised 
as Puritans and Precisians, because they would not join in the 
rough sports and dancing in the open air, to which the people 
betook themselves on the Lord’s Day, so soon as common 
prayer was said. But as yet those early Puritans had raised no 
scruple about the Prayer-Book or Church ceremonies. Richard 
Baxter was quite grown up before he even heard any one 
pray “without a book.” 

At such schools as were within his reach, the young Richard 
greatly distinguished himself; but he never enjoyed the 
advantage of a University education ; in this unlike the great 
Puritan leaders with whom he was afterwards on a par—as 


1 Address at the inauguration of Baxter’s Statue at Kidderminster, 1875. 
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Howe, Goodwin, Manton, and Owen—all of whom were 
University men. But Baxter, by great application, acquired a 
wide, if somewhat undisciplined erudition, and gathered such 
materials as his quick and ingenious mind knew well how to 
employ. Deficient in classical accuracy, he delighted in logic 
and scholastic metaphysics. “I read all the Schoolmen I 
could get; for, next to practical Divinity, no books so suited 
with my disposition as Aquinas, Scotus, Durandus, Ockham, 
and their disciples, because I thought that they narrowly 
searched after truth, and brought things out of the darkness 
of confusion, for I could never from my first studies endure 
confusion. Till Equivocals were explained, and Definition 
and Distinction led the way, I had rather hold my tongue 
than speak, and was never more weary of learned men’s dis- 
courses, than when I heard them long wrangling about unex- 
pounded words or things, and vehemently asserting modes, and 
consequences, and adjuncts, before they considered of the 
Quod sit, the Quid.sit, or the Quotuplex.” This combination 
of a fervent spirit, with a keen logical faculty revelling in the 
subtle dialectic of the schoolmen, reminds us of Samuel 
Rutherfurd, who, with all his glowing piety, was one of the 
sharpest logicians and disputers of his time. 

But the fervent spirit was Baxter’s strongest characteristic. 
It was not caught from any great preacher touching his heart, 
or kindling his enthusiasm. He heard no such preacher in 
his youth, and his religious convictions were due to books 
that pedlars brought to his father’s door, and not least to a 
book originally composed by a Jesuit, with which Baxter fell 
in at the age of fifteen. The tone of seriousness which his 
mind then assumed was deepened by his extreme feebleness, 
inducing a constant expectation of death. Who that had seen 
that young man with his “violent cough,” and “spitting of 
blood,” and “bleeding at the nose, many times half a pint or 
a pint a day,” and all his ailments aggravated by the absurd 
prescriptions of his physicians, could have expected him to 
live and labour as very few men have laboured up to the age 
of seventy-six? One physician advised him to take “ flour of 
brimstone, which took off most of the remainder of my cough, 
but increased the acrimony of my blood.” Another persuaded 

hin that he “ had a hectick.” So he betook himself to “ much 
milk from the cow, and other pituitous cooling things.” A 
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third “was confident that scurvy was my chief distemper, 
and thereupon prescribed me more acrimonious medicaments, 
scurvy-grass, horse-radish, mustard, wormwood, etc., which 
abundantly increased my bleeding at the nose!” It is pitiful 
to read of the maltreatment which a life so valuable to the 
Church of God had to suffer. But all the suffering was borne 
with a wonderfully cheerful and intrepid spirit. In Baxter, 
as in Calvin and William of Orange, some secret resource of 
strength lay hidden in an apparently weak and insufficient 
frame ; and lofty purpose triumphed over bodily infirmity. 

Baxter never allowed his illnesses to hinder his studies. 
Expecting to die young, he nevertheless zealously addressed 
himself to preparation for public usefulness. His ardent wish 
was to spend his uncertain life in the Christian ministry, con- 
scious as he was (the language is his own, and worthy of him) 
“of a thirsty desire of men’s conversion and salvation, and of 
some competent persuading faculty of expression which fervent 
affections might help to actuate.” The Bishop of Worcester 
ordained him at the age of twenty-three. In the early days 
of his ministry, though he would not himself wear the surplice, 
or make the sign of the cross in baptism, he tried to be con- 
tent with the Chureh system in which he had been brought up, 
and ‘ disputed daily against the Nonconformists” in his neigh- 
bourhood, blaming them for “ censoriousness and inclinations 
towards separation.” “But I found,” he quaintly adds, “ that 
their sufferings from the Bishops were the great impediment 
of my success; and that to persecute men, and then call them 
to charity, is like whipping children to make them give over 
crying.” 

Serious scruples on ecclesiastical matters seem to have been 
first excited in the mind of Baxter by the imposition on the 
clergy of what was commonly called the “et cetera” oath, 
binding them “ never to consent to the alteration of the pre- 
sent government of the Church by Archbishops, Bishops, 
Deans, Archdeacons, etc.” Baxter at once condemned and 
refused such an obligation, and the majority of the clergy in 
the neighbourhood was of one mind with him. With all due 
gravity, he argued “that it was intolerable to swear to a blind 
et cetera.” The officers of the ecclesiastical court exercised 
church-government. Must he swear never to change “lay 
chancellors, surrogates, commissaries,” and all that “anomalous 
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rabble?” These disputes led Mr. Baxter into a serious ex- 
amination of ecclesiastical government; and he came to a firm 
conclusion against “the English Diocesan frame.” He was 
eclectic in his ideas, and saw good and evil in all systems, but 
to the end of his life he continued a firm anti-Prelatist. 

The strength of his mind, however, was by no means ex- 
pended on ecclesiastical questions. From the begiuning of his 
course, Baxter was above all things, a godly preacher and 
winner of souls. At Dudley, at Bridgnorth, and then at 
Kidderminster, he “ laboured much in the Lord,” visited, prayed, 
catechised, and preached “as a dying man to dying men.” He 
seems to have neglected nothing that should engage the atten- 
tion of a good minister of Jesus Christ. He watched over the 
moral tone of the community ; stirred up neighbouring clergy 
to greater diligence ; cared for the poor, spending on them no 
small part of his income of £60; picked out deserving pupils 
from schools, and contrived to send them on to the Universities ; 
gave away vast numbers of Bibles and edifying books. A 
more fervent preacher, a more self-denying and useful pastor, 
England has never seen. 

When the Civil War broke out, Baxter, as might be ex- 
pected, took the side of the Parliament, though he had no 
wish whatever to see the monarchy overthrown. All he 
desired was to have a constitutional and not a despotic king ; 
and in his opinion the real traitors of that time were those 
evil advisers who fomented the rupture between King 
Charles and the Parliament of England. He spent two years 
with the army of Fairfax and Cromwell as a chaplain; but 
apparently in a perpetual controversy. The multiplication of 
“the sectaries,” and the growing revolutionary tendency of the 
army greatly disturbed him. He set himself with characteristic 
ardour to “discourse and dispute the soldiers out of their mis- 
takes, both religious and political.” They talked of State 
democracy, Church democracy, of forms of prayer and infant 
baptism, of free grace and free will, of Antinomianism and 
Arminianism. Alas! one of the chief heresies in Baxter’s 
eyes was liberty of conscience. The good man feared it as 
a source of endless vagaries. 

Distrusting Cromwell, the Presbyterian chaplains left the 
army, and the English Revolution of the seventeenth century 
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had full swing. Baxter went back to Kidderminster, already 
a famous man, though only in his thirty-first year, and re- 
sumed the proper work of his ministry, combining with it a con- 
stantly growing literary activity. At this period, his powers 
as a preacher reached their highest point. When he went up 
to London, the parish churches could not hold the crowds 
that hung upon his lips; and Westminster Abbey and the old 
Gothic cathedral of St. Paul's often resounded to his eloquence. 

So he lived and laboured during the protectorate. When 
Richard Cromwell fell from his father’s seat, Baxter at once 
recognised the critical situation of public affairs, and repaired 
to the metropolis. He was not among the Presbyterian 
ministers who went over to Holland to confer with Charles IL ; 
but on the proclamation of the King, 8th May 1660, it was he 
who preached before the Lord Mayor and Corporation in St. 
Paul’s. The sermon was on “ Right Rejoicing,” and is extant. 
“The moderate were pleased with it; the fanaticks were 
offended ; the diocesan party thought I did suppress their joy.” 

On the arrival of the King, ten or twelve of the leading 
Presbyterian ministers were designated chaplains in ordinary 
to His Majesty. “But never any of them,” says Baxter, “ was 
called to preach at Court, saving Mr. Calamy, Dr. Reynolds, 
myself, and Dr. Spurston, each of us once; and I suppose 
never a@ man of them all ever received or expected a penny 
of salary.” It is easy to understand that one sermon of such 
grave and searching preachers was quite enough for Charles 1. 
and his Court. That “merry monarch” is credited with the 
saying, that Presbyterianism is no religion for a gentleman ; 
and we may admit that it is not congenial to gentlemen like 
Charles 11. It could never be induced to describe a heartless 
libertine as “our most religious king.” 

Baxter now came to the front as practically, if not formally, 
a Presbyterian leader. His anxiety, after the Restoration, was 
to secure the undisturbed continuance in their parishes of the 
more devout clergy who had been settled during the time 
of the Commonwealth, on which subject he spoke earnestly to 
the King; to prevent the recovery of power by the bigoted 
prelatical party ; and to bring about an adjustment of differ- 
ences by such a combination of Episcopacy and Presbytery as 
Archbishop Usher had sketched twenty years before. He did 
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not succeed in any one of these objects; but his wisdom is 
none the less to be esteemed that it was not recognised in a 
confused and passionate age. 

In the negotiations which followed at Sion College, and at 
the Savoy, Baxter and his comrades specified the ceremonies 
in Divine worship which their consciences would not permit 
them to observe, and pleaded that these should not be made 
imperative, so that there might be a comprehension of good 
men of all parties within the National Church. Those English 
Presbyterians took very different ground from their Scottish 
brethren, for they made no objection, either to liturgical service 
or to the Royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical. They 
gained nothing by their extreme moderation. The restored 
prelates took advantage of the occasion to represent them as 
pertinacious men who were full of scruples and crotchets 
against harmless ceremonies, and raised captious exceptions to 
the Book of Common Prayer. To weaken their influence still 
more, an attempt was made to gain over the leaders to Prelacy 
by offers of preferment. Bishoprics were tendered by the 
Lord Chancellor to Reynolds, Calamy, and Baxter. After a 
little delay, Dr. Reynolds, who held that the form of Church 
polity is left undetermined in the New Testament, accepted 
the offer made to him, and became Bishop of Norwich. 
Baxter refused, and Calamy followed his example. Manton 
and Bates also declined the deaneries to which they were 
designated. 

The negotiations failed. A great opportunity was miser- 
ablylost; and matters grew worse and worse for what was 
now the weaker party. Scarcely had a year passed from the 
sitting of the Savoy Conference, professedly with a view to 
reconciliation and concord, when the Act of Uniformity was 
passed by the new Parliament (1662) called by King Charles, 
and the Puritans, whether Presbyterians or Independents, 
being denied concession or forbearance in regard to jot or tittle 
of Church ceremonies, were compelled to leave the Church of 
England. Presbyterian ordination was for the first time pro- 
nounced invalid. The Prayer-Book was revised by Convoca- 
tion, and changes made in the very opposite direction from 
that which had been sought. Its minutest forms and rubrics 
were imposed with greater strictness than ever, with the 
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express purpose of thoroughly alienating the Puritans. The 
designs of the dominant party were entirely successful; but 
what a success! What a piece of consummate folly and 
injustice to make, for the sake of forms and ceremonies, a 
deep and permanent rift all through the religious life of 
England ! 

It must have been a sore trial to so pronounced a church- 
man as Baxter to cast in his lot with the Nonconformists ; and 
a deep vexation to see, at the age of forty-seven, all his negotia - 
tions and expostulations fail, and all his hopes for charity and 
comprehension roughly trodden under foot. But he showed 
no hesitation about the path of duty, and accepted his new 
position with a quite pathetic cheerfulness. 

During his residence at Kidderminster, he had thought it 
conducive to his usefulness that he led a single life, and was 
not impeded by family cares; but after his ejection he married 
Margaret Charlton of Apley Castle, in Shropshire. In this he 
was much more happy than his great contemporary Richard 
Hooker, who in his connubial arrangements was certainly not 
“the judicious.” Isaac Walton says that the blessing of a good 
wife “ was denied to patient Job, to meek Moses, and to our as 
meek and patient, Mr. Hooker.” Mr. Baxter escaped this trial, 
and had nineteen years of sympathy and affection. 

He lived for a time at Acton, then at Barnet; and endea- 
voured indomitably as ever to fight against High Prelacy on the 
one hand, and separatism on the other. His temper was not 
soured by all the wrong which he and his brethren had endured, 
and the old love of “ pacification” was strong within him. So 
he wrote in every form and in all directions on possible adjust- 
ments of ecclesiastical differences, used every opportunity 
to treat with nobles and bishops of toleration and compre- 
hension, and conferred earnestly with Dr. Owen regarding 
an agreement between the Presbyterians and Independents. 
Owen moved too slowly for his energetic correspondent, and 
their intentions, which were good on both sides, came to no 
result. 

It was at Acton that Baxter won the friendship of that 
righteous judge and admirable man, Sir Matthew Hale, then 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. They delighted to con- 
verse of philosophical and theological points, and Baxter pays 
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his friend the fine compliment of saying, “ His very questions 
and objections did help me to more light than other men’s 
solutions.” On the ecclesiastical troubles of the age the two 
worthies were thoroughly agreed. Hale “ was a great lamenter 
of the extremities of the times, and the violence and foolishness 
of the predominant clergy, and a great desirer of such abate- 
ments as might restore us all to serviceableness and unity.” 

In that intolerant time, neither his own blameless life nor 
the friendship of good men could protect a notable Noncon- 
formist from ill-treatment. Dr. Calamy had been in Newgate. 
Many others of like spirit were shut up in provincial jails; 
and Baxter’s turn came to be arrested, and taken to Clerken- 
well prison. He was soon released on the ground of an ille- 
gality in the mittimus. But his adversaries did not leave him 
long unmolested. 

His health, too, was pitiful. At Barnet (or more precisely, 
at Totteridge) he lived in obscure lodgings, for he had now no 
professional income whatever. The rooms were smoky, and 
the place was cold; and such a complication of diseases 
tormented poor Mr. Baxter, that we wonder how he lived, 
much more how he laboured. Every part of his body seems to 
have had its ailment, not excepting a grievous attack of 
sciatica. He speaks of “vertiginous or stupefying conquests 
of the brain, so that I rarely have one hour's or quarter of an 
hour’s ease. Yet, through God’s mercy, I was never one hour 
melancholy, and not many times in a week disabled utterly 
from my work, save that I lost time in the morning, for want 
of being able to rise early.” What a strong and healthy soul 
did that broken vessel contain ! 

A rumour having been spread that Baxter was willing to 
conform—a rumour which he could not publicly contradict, 
because the law forbade unlicensed printing, and no licence 
would be granted to him—the Earl of Lauderdale, on behalf of 
the King, proposed to him to settle in Scotland, and offered 
him any position he liked, “ either a church, or a college in the 
university, or a bishoprick.” The offer was at once declined. 
As to the care of a church, or an important post in a university, 
Baxter's state of health put it out of the question ; and as for 
the third position tendered to him, a man who had refused 
a See in England, was not likely to begin to play prelate on a 
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soil so uncongenial to such dignitaries as stern Caledonia had 
been. It is touching, and yet it is amusing, to find Baxter in 
his letter of declinature earnestly requesting that he might be 
let alone to follow his studies, and might have his books about 
him again, for they had lain for ten years at Kidderminster, 
“ where they are eaten by worms and rats ;” and that if he were 
to be arrested again “for preaching Christ’s Gospel,” he might 
be sent, not to Newgate, but to a better prison, where he might 
“walk and write.” 

In and around London he seems to have preached as he 
found opportunity, till the year 1682; not with such fire per- 
haps as in his youth, but with the weight of one who had seen 
and considered much, and with the tenderness of one who had 
been much afflicted. Preachers who are growing old will read 
with interest what Baxter himself has said on this point :— 
“The temper of my mind hath somewhat altered with the 
temper of my body. When I was young I was more vigorous, 
affectionate, and fervent in preaching, conference, and prayer, 
than (ordinarily) I can be now: my style was more extempor- 
ate and lax, but by the advantage of affection and a very 
familiar moving voice and utterance, my preaching then did 
more affect the auditory, than in many of the last years before 
I gave over preaching; but yet what I delivered was much 
more raw, and had more passages in it would not bear the trial 
of accurate judgments ; and my discourses had both less sub- 
stance and less judgment than of late.” 

The chief occupation of Baxter at this period of his life was 
literary ; and so soon as the restrictions on the Press were 
removed, he published many works, great and small, but never 
insignificant. The versatility of his mind is quite marvellous. 
He would handle hard questions, and write a “ Method of 
Theology,” then turn straightway to pen some plain book for 
the poor, or catechism for households. He could fence in 
controversy with all parties round the circle of religious 
diversity, and then take up his pen to write counsels to young 
men, or half-sheets of saving truth for those who were sick or 
in danger of the plague. 

He was repeatedly arrested and imprisoned under the in- 
famous Five-Mile and Conventicle Acts, And the persecu- 
tion to which he was subjected culminated in the monstrous 
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trial before Chief-Justice Jeffreys, of which Lord Macaulay has 
given such a graphic account in his History. The brutal judge 
roared out insults at the venerable divine, would listen to no 
evidence or argument in his behalf, and obtained from a packed 
and servile jury a verdict that Baxter was guilty of having 
made reflections on the clergy. The sentence passed was one 
of eighteen months’ imprisonment. It is said that Jeffreys 
wished to have Mr. Baxter whipped through London at the 
cart’s tail, but was overruled by his three colleagues on the 
bench. One has a grim satisfaction in remembering that this 
ermined ruffian, a very few years after, had to hide from the 
fury of the London mob, was himself committed to the Tower, 
and died there in dejection and disgrace. 

It proved to be the last time of imprisonment for Baxter. 
He was confined at Southwark, whither his friends flocked to 
show respect and sympathy. Pleasant to know that one of 
those visitors was Matthew Henry, then a young Presbyterian 
minister. Baxter survived those grievous times when many 
apparently stronger men succumbed and died. He was des- 
tined to see an end of those false Stuart kings, the beginning 


of a more constitutional monarchy, and the passing of the Act 
of Toleration. His closing years were spent in comparative 
peace at his house in Charterhouse Yard. At last that 
piercing eye of his grew dim, that ready tongue spoke its last 


pious words, and was still. “On Thursday morning, about 
four of the clock, 8th December 1691,” Richard Baxter accom- 
plished his warfare, and went to that of which he had written 
so well—the saint’s everlasting rest. 

Thus closed a career of much vicissitude—thus passed from 
the earth a spirit of wonderful vitality and force. From the 
fine portrait in Dr. Williams’ library, and the Vera Effgies 
prefixed to the first edition of the “ Narrative,” we can imagine 
the outer man: a rather tall figure, slender and wasted ; a full 
clear eye ; a lean face capable of a very grave, but also of a very 
sweet expression ; the strongly-bridged nose, and firmly-set 
chin, which mark resolution; a short moustache and beard, 
long hair covered with the black cap which divines and 
scholars used to wear, the whole head full-sized and well- 
proportioned ; costume, grave and clerical; a man of simple, 
perhaps austere habits of life, tasking body and mind to the 
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utmost, a copious reader, a keen reasoner, above all, a good 
and loving Christian. 


The place of Baxter in our religious literature is a high one, 
and must so continue. Of his voluminous writings, many, no 
doubt, are now forgotten by all but the few who make a special 
study of such authors. They only share a common fate; and 
it can be truly said that there is not one—not even the most 
hasty of this authors works—but bears the impress of a 
powerful mind. His literary reputation might have been 
higher still if he had written more sparingly, and with de- 
liberation. He was quite aware of this, but could not or would 
not let his pen rest, feeling a pressure on his spirit to mingle 
in every discussion, and take advantage of every opportunity 
to assert and diffuse what he held to be right and true. His 
own observations on a retrospect of his writings are very . 
characteristic. “ My own judgment is, that fewer well-studied 
and polished had been better, but the reader who can safely 
censure the books is not fit to censure the author, unless he 
had been upon the place, and acquainted with all the occasions 
and circumstances. Indeed, for the Saints’ Rest, I had four 
months’ vacancy to write it (but in the midst of continual 
languishing and medicine) ; but for the rest, 1 wrote them in 
the crowd of all my other employments, which would allow 
me no great leisure for polishing and exactness, or any orna- 
ment, so that I scarce ever wrote one sheet twice over, nor 
stayed to make any blots or interlinings, but was fain to let it 
go as it was first conceived.” Have we any writer, who, com- 
posing so much and so rapidly, has, on the whole, written so 
vigorously and well? Archbishop Trench? attributes to him 
“a robust and masculine eloquence, and from time to time rare 
and unsought felicities of language which, once heard, can 
scarcely be forgotten.” 

The strong tendency of Baxter’s mind to middle courses 
led him to walk between Arminianism and Calvinism on some 
questions, as also between Episcopacy and Presbytery; but this 
sprang from no irresolution or timidity, far less from any dis- 
position to trim in order to please both sides. He was a most 
independent and fearless thinker; and his refusal to take as 


1 In Lecture at St. James’s, Piccadilly,—“ Companions to the Devout Life.” 
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final the dogmatic positions and controversial distinctions of 
his time was largely due to the inconvenient width of his mind 
which embraced every point of view, and the generous desire 
to reduce differences which, to a large extent, were grounded, in 
his opinion, on “ mutual mistakes,” and to find common ground 
on which Christian men might stand. The disposition grew 
within him. He tells that in his youth he was inclined “to go 
with the highest in controversies, as with Dr. Twisse and Mr. 
Rutherfurd, and Spanhemius, and to despise the conciliators ;” 
but he came to be convinced that “the Reconcilers” had not 
only a more amiable spirit, but “greater light and stronger 
judgment than either of the contending parties.” He indicates 
as reconcilers, “ Davenant, Hall, Usher, Cameron, ete.” 

It seems a pity that Baxter was not a member of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines. On the whole, he would have 
agreed with George Gillespie and Samuel Rutherfurd ; but at 
some points he would have had a skirmish with them, as well 
as with Goodwin, or Lightfoot, or Selden—all in the approved 
old logical fashion, denying, now the major, now the minor— 
and interposing many a sharp distinguo. After all, perhaps it 
is better that he was not there, for with his distributive habits 
of investigation, and boundless faculty of expression, he would 
to a serious extent have protracted the debates. Probably it 
was on account of his comparative youth that he was not 
among those “learned and godly divines,” whom Parliament 
invited to meet at Westminster—for he was only twenty- 
eight years of age when the assembly sat—“to be consulted 
with by the Parliament, for the settling of the government and 
liturgy of the Church of England, and for vindicating and 
clearing of the doctrine of the said Church from false asper- 
sions and interpretations.”* But Baxter refers to the Assembly 
in a quite genial and respectful manner in his narrative. “The 
Prolocutor or Moderator was Dr. William Twisse (a man very 
famous for his scholastical wit and writings in a very smooth 
triumphant style): the divines there congregate were men of 
eminent earning and godliness, and ministerial abilities and 
fidelity.” But he proceeds frankly to say that he was “ not of 
their mind in every point of the government which they would 


1 Title of the Ordinance of Parliament, 12th June 1643. How different 
the result has been from the original intention ! 
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have set up.” He wished “some words in the Catechism made 
more clear,” but does not mention what they were ; and he was 
vexed that they had not done more to “heal the breaches,” 
and establish a “universal concord.” He had quite a passion 
for concord, and nothing would make him believe it impossible. 
What Baxter would have thought of the use now made of the 
Doctrinal Standards of Westminster as tests of fitness for office 
in the British, Colonial, and American Presbyterian Churches, 
does not appear ; but he repudiated the imposition of them as 
a test of communion. “I hope the Assembly intended not all 
in that long Confession and those Catechisms to be imposed 
as a test of Christian communion, nor to disown all that 
scrupled any word therein.” 

It is evident that in his more mature years Baxter became 
a sort of Presbyterian Broad-Churchman ; not at all in that 
style of breadth which goes with vagueness of belief and what 
the Scotch call “moderatism,” but in a style more rare and 
very precious, which co-exists and combines with earnest faith 
and a fervent spirit. He grew weary of “controversies and 
curiosities,” professed his regret for having used language too 
keen and provoking in his own controversial writings, deplored 
all harsh usage and censure of men in religion, and more and 
more wished to lay the stress of study and of life on “the 
essential doctrines of Christianity and godliness.” On the last 
point he uses a capital illustration—* As the stock of the tree 
affordeth timber to build houses and cities, when the small 
though higher multifarious branches are but to make a crow’s 
nest or a blaze; so the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, 
of heaven and holiness, doth build up the soul to endless 
blessedness, and affordeth it solid peace and comfort, when a 
multitude of school niceties serve but for vain janglings and 
hurtful divisions and contentions.” 

Let Baxter then be described as a devoutly believing Broad- 
Churchinan. It by no means follows that the English Unita- 
rians may claim him as their “ spiritual progenitor.” Yet they 
do so; and Dean Stanley, in a public address already referred 
to, has set this forth in a marked manner, and (strange language 
in one who has in other places shown respect to the Presby- 
terian Church) has described the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents of England as “ diverging lines of saint-like men— 
lriestley and Channing on the one side, Watts and Doddridge 
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on the other!” The only ground on which, so far as we can 
learn, Unitarians allege a filial relation to Baxter is that he 
grew in liberality and charity, and longed for simpler terms of 
Christian fellowship. But if this makes one a Unitarian, who 
will refuse the name? No, we cannot allow that every liberal 
or charitable Christian is a Unitarian, or even a quasi-Unita- 
rian. He is a Unitarian who denies the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, and who, denying the Deity united to the humanity of 
Christ, (usually) refuses the truth of atonement for our sins 
through His death. Now Baxter was as firm on these doc- 
trines to the last day of his life as any English divine that can 
be named. And while it is quite true that he wished to 
einphasise “ fundamentals” only, it is equally true that among 
those fundamentals were the very doctrines which Unitarians 
impugn. We cite his own words—“ J believe in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost expresseth all the essentials intelligibly to 
him that hath learned truly to understand the meaning of these 
words. But as to the use of public professions of faith to 
satisfy the Church for the admittance of members, or to satisfy 
other Churches to hold communion with any particular Church, 
a form of words which is neither obscure by too much concise- 
ness, nor tedious and tautological by a needless multiplication 
of words, I take to be the fittest.” He proceeds to say that he 
would be content for the purpose with “the ancient Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments.” When the 
objection was made—“ A Socinian or a Papist will subscribe 
this”—Baxter replied, “So much the better, and so much the 
fitter itis to be the matter of our concord.” On this Unitarians 
have fastened as though it proved that Baxter thought a 
Socinian not far wrong. But if they will read the whole pas- 
sage they will find the speaker to have meant that it was 
useless to keep out either Socinians or Papists by a test; that 
they should rather be kept in to be instructed, but “called to 
account (by the Government) whenever in preaching or writing 
they contradict or abuse the truth to which they have sub- 
scribed.” Certainly this would not suit Unitarians. 

We have no wish to write hard things of the Unitarians of 
England. Among them are virtuous and exemplary men and 
women not afew. In the struggles of past days for liberty 
and for education they have borne a distinguished part. But 
why do they keep up the farce of calling themselves Presby- 
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terians, when they have no feature whatever of Presbyterianism, 
and are strongly at variance with all the Presbyterian Churches 
in the empire? Why claim Richard Baxter as their father? 
They might as well claim Thomas Chalmers as their brother. 
Their rise synchronised with the sad decline of all that 
Baxter had held dear. Their origin was in the rationalising 
temper which in the last century fell on the desultory congre- 
gations called Presbyterian, but having none of the securities 
for doctrine or discipline which are essential to a Presbyterian 
Church. That the congregations which had been formed by 
orthodox Presbyterian ministers were left in this helpless con- 
dition was partly the fault, no doubt, of the Presbyterian 
leaders of the seventeenth century, Baxter among them, but 
more largely the fault of that intolerant government in Church 
and State which did not permit English Presbyteries to be 
organised.’ 

The published treatises of Baxter's prolific pen are 168 in 
number, more or less. The three which are best known are, 
we need hardly say, The Saints’ Rest, The Call to the Uncon- 
verted, and The Reformed Pastor. The first of these, one some- 
how fancies, must have been the solemn task of his old age ; 
but it was really the production of his early manhood, and the 
second that he sent to press. It was written in a time of 
weakness, and bears these words on its title-page :—* Written 
by the Author for his own use in the time of his languishing 
when God took him off all public employment.” In com- 
posing it he had no books but his English Bible and Con- 
cordance ; and so much the better, as it saved the treatise from 
those decorative quotations which were so much in vogue at the 
period. But the author afterwards inserted as many as he could 
inthe margin. For modern use the book is too discursive, and 
bears judicious abridgment very well. In its original form, it 
at once obtained an immense circulation; and if we consider 
that it appeals to no passion or controversy of the period, the 
fact speaks much for the serious piety that was diffused through 
England even in the very throes of civil war. The second 
work to which we have referred was written at the urgent 
request of Archbishop Usher. The author thought little of 


1 “Presbyterians durst not meet synodically unless in a jail.” — Rel. Bazt. 
part 3, p. 43. 
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it, and was astonished at its success. In little more than a 
year 20,000 copies of The Call to the Unconverted were pub- 
lished—a prodigious nnmber if we consider what was the 
probable reading population of the country at the time. In 
the author's lifetime, it was translated and published in 
France and Germany ; and the missionary John Eliot ren- 
dered it into one of the languages of the American Indians. 
Who can tell in how many copies and how many languages its 
earnest pleadings have, since those days, been poured out 
upon the world! The Reformed Pastor is a treatise which 
grew out of a sermon prepared by Baxter for delivery before 
an assembly of the clergy at Worcester, and in some respects 
seems to us unrivalled as a heart-warming book on the 
Christian ministry. On a revival of ministerial fidelity and 
efficiency the author's mind was bent most ardently. “ All 
Churches,” he said, “rise or fall as the ministry doth rise or 
fall, not in riches and worldly grandeur, but in knowledge, 
zeal, and ability for their work. But since Bishops were 
restored this book is useless, and that work not meddled with.” 
In that last sentence is there just a little tinge of pique? 
Next to the love of God and of truth, the strongest feeling 
in Baxter's mind was the desire of concord in the Church. 
Accordingly, he was never weary of writing books with such 
titles as these—Catholic Unity ; Christian Concord ; A Friendly 
Accommodation ; Five Disputations about Church Government 
in order to the Reconciliation of the differing Parties; An end 
of Doctrinal Controversies by reconciling Explication. It is 
easy to smile, and call such efforts Quixotic, but it was at all 
events the Quixotism of a warm heart and a big brain. The 
charity of Baxter was not that easy virtue which agrees to 
differ without taking any trouble to understand the ground 
and nature of those variances which it is so kind as to ignore. 
On the contrary, he examined and tried to estimate all the 
ecclesiastical diversities, and even all the party crotchets of his 
own and former times. But he did so that he might the 
better see how to adjust and reconcile them, not that he might 
set one in triumph over all the rest. He avowed himself 
always a Catholic Christian, and shrank from every imputation 
of being a sectary. In his eyes a sectary was one who sought 
the advancement of a faction rather than the common interest 
VOL, XXIX.—NO. CXL B 
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of Christianity. “And if,” said he, “men can but get to be of 
a sect which they think the holiest (as the Anabaptists and 
Separatists), or which is the largest (as the Greeks and Papists), 
they then think that they are sufficiently warranted to deny 
others to be of God’s Church, or at least to deny them 
Christian love and communion.” In his enthusiasm for a 
Catholic concord, which he would not regard as a forlorn hope 
even in the worst days he ever saw, Baxter had to maintain a 
middle position, striking at controversial adversaries on the right 
hand and the left. On one side he assailed both sectaryism 
on account of its disintegration of Christian society, and the 
extreme assertion, whether of the Presbyterian or the Prelatic 
system, as tending to alienate and not reconcile objectors. 
On the other side, he struck heavy blows at the fallacious and 
arrogant Catholicism of the Church of Rome. His Key for 
Catholics is a really formidable dissection of the Roman claim 
and not unworthy to be read along with the masterpieces of 
Chillingworth and Stillingfleet in the same controversy. 

In the present day, the thoughts and sympathies of many 
Christians have happily become too wide for their inherited 
systems; and many minds are musing over possible approxi- 
mations, reconciliations, and even amalgamations of cognate 
religious communities. At such a time Richard Baxter’s life- 
long ardour for comprehension may hope for an appreciation 
such as the mere hacks of particular systems have never been 
willing to yield. We do not say that he was able to sketch 
out the very solutions of religious and ecclesiastical complica- 
tions which are likely to be realised. The thoughts of men 
need to be still more “ widened with the process of the suns” 
before any solution worthy of the name can be reached. But 
it does seem to us, that Baxter has inculcated lessons which all 
who would form a Liberal Evangelical School should lay to 
heart, e.g. (1) to discourage most strongly any attempt to make 
new sects or parties—implying of course the duty so to admin- 
ister existing churches, and improve them where the need of 
improvement is confessed, that there may be no provocation to 
create new divisions; (2) to study carefully the rationale of 
each important division that now exists, not so much heeding 
the surface aspects as going down to the roots of separate 
church systems, especially of the three which virtually divide 
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Protestant Christendom between them—Prelacy, Presbytery, 
and Independency ; (3) while endeavouring to bring about 
some better adjustment of Christian communion at the roots, 
a work of time and patience, but one which should not be 
impossible, if we do not repeat the error of our fathers in over 
minuteness, and exacting’ too many points of agreement; to 
alleviate the evils of ecclesiastical separation as far as possible 
by hearty fraternal conference and co-operation on the ground 
of our common Christianity ; (4) to take up no extravagant 
positions on questions of form and Church service. Baxter 
deplored the narrow spirit which counted men as in or out of 
the Church according as they accepted or refused certain cere- 
monies. “They that make their unstable forms and ceremonies 
essential to the Church,” said he, “make a ceremony of the 
Church itself.” But, on the other hand, he had no sympathy 
with those pedants of nonconformity who would make a church 
rest on a number of scruples, as on the points of pins. He 
would have scorned to make a church-principle of the refusal 
of a form of prayer, or the exclusion of instrumental music. 
In his mature life he wrote, “I do not lay so great a stress 
upon the external modes and forms of worship as many young 
professors do. I cannot be of their opinion that think God will 
not accept him that prayeth by the Common Prayer-book, 
and that such forms are a self-invented worship which God 
rejecteth ; nor yet can I be of their mind that say the like of 
extemporary Prayers.” 

On other subjects, too, Baxter was in advance of his time. 
Take, for instance, what we call Foreign Missions. Some in- 
teresting letters are preserved, which passed between Baxter 
and John Eliot, “the Apostle of the Indians in New England,” 
which show the warm and enlightened interest felt by the 
busy English divine in the remote labours of the missionary. 
“There is no man on earth,” he wrote, “whose work I think 
more honourable and comfortable than yours.” In that review 
of himself from which we have repeatedly quoted, he repeats 
his tribute to Eliot, and all who had “ laboured in such work,” 
and tells how the case of the heathen world more and more 
deeply affected him, though he was not “inclined to pass a 
peremptory sentence of damnation upon all that never heard 
of Christ.” A consideration of “the method of the Lord’s 
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Prayer,” had much conduced to this. “No part of my prayers 
are so deeply serious as that for the conversion of the infidel 
and ungodly world, that God’s name may be sanctified, and 
His kingdom come, and His will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” It is justly told, as one of Baxter’s great claims on 
the gratitude of posterity, that he was chiefly influential in 
obtaining the charter of our oldest, though not wisest, mis- 
sionary organisation—“ The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel.” 

We do not represent Baxter as a consummate ecclesiastical 
statesman, though he had largeness of view, courage, readiness, 
and a definite reasonable policy. He had difficult materials to 
work upon. He grew up among a clergy whose ecclesiastical 
convictions were wonderfully vague and undetermined; and 
when his own views took shape, he was balked in the days of 
the Commonwealth by Cromwell’s dislike to Presbytery, and 
after the Restoration by the severity of the Government against 
all who demurred to the Prelatic régime. And then he was 
hampered, as we have said, by his acceptance of that which 
Scottish Presbyterians always refused, the Royal Supremacy 
over ecclesiastical affairs. We do not affirm that he was 
always an easy man to work with. In the pages of his own 
Reliquiw, we can see that he could be rather tart with even 
the great Dr. John Owen, and that he often differed from his 
own friends. But when we think of his constant vexations 
and pains, and of the calumnies with which he was assailed, 
we really wonder that he retained so much kindness as he 
did. He grew in patience and sweetness in his later years; 
and he has left on record a beautiful expression of regret for 
any words in his controversial writings “which are too keen 
and apt to provoke.” “I wish all over-sharp passages were 
expunged from my writings, and desire forgiveness of God and 
man.” Baxter might have been pragmatical and contentious. 
It was the constant devoutness of his spirit which saved him 
from this, and cast a sacred fragrance over all his words and 
works. One who knew him well has said—“ When he spoke 
of weighty soul concerns, you might find his very spirit 
drenched therein.” Success is a sharp test of a man’s spirit : 
and when our worthy was at the height of his public influence, 
we find him never boasting of his party, but always pressing 
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on men of every degree the necessity of a spiritual life. In 
grand old Westminster Abbey, thus he preached to the House 
of Commons—“ Men that differ about bishops, ceremonies, and 
forms of prayer, may be all true Christians, and dear to one 
another and to Christ, if they be practically agreed in the life 
of godliness, and join in a holy heavenly conversation. But if 
you agree in all your opinions and formalities, and yet were 
never sanctified through the truth, you do but agree to delude 
your own souls, and none of you will be saved for all your 
agreement.” 
Well and truly said, O rare old Baxter! 
D. FRASER. 





Art. II.—Evolution in Religion. 


The Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religions of India. 
By F. Max MU.iEr. 


this work, which we propose to review, we have the first- 
fruits of the Hibbert Lecture. The seven lectures of which 
it consists were delivered by their distinguished author in 
Westminster Abbey in the year 1878. They awakened so 
deep and general an interest, that, to satisfy public curiosity, 
each lecture had to be repeated to a different audience in the 
same place. A book so heralded has doubtless had a wide 
circulation, and the views expounded in it will be regarded by 
many as the best results of the latest investigations of the 
important subject which it discusses. The author does not 
undertake to present a synoptical view of the development of 
religion among the various nations of the earth. He confines 
his attention to a field with which no living scholar could be pre- 
sumed to be more familiar than the editor of the Rig-Veda and 
the historian of Sanskrit literature, namely, the ancient religion 
of the Hindu Aryans. But an accurate exposition of the 
development of religious thought in that influential branch of 
the Indo-Germanic family must prove a weighty contribution 
to the general philosophy of religion ; and they who agree with 
the lecturer in his main conclusions wil not be in doubt as to 
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what they should think regarding the existence of a divine 
supernatural revelation, or as to the highest form of religion 
which man can attain by the exercise of his reasoning powers. 
At the close of his last lecture he gives expression to a lope 
that a time will come when the deepest foundations of all the 
religions of the world will be laid free and restored; and then 
Christianity will not be considered to be the one absolute 
universal religion ; but the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Moham- 
medan, the Jew, and the Christian will form one Church, by 
each retaining of their respective systems some great principle, 
their pearl of great price, after “they have learnt to put away 
childish things, call them genealogies, legends, miracles, or 
oracles.” This is the avowal of a view of religion so compre- 
hensive and unexclusive that even a man of the wide sym- 
pathies of the present Dean of Westminster might well shrink 
from homologating it. 

Our author begins by determining what we are to understand 
by religion ; for if we put too much into our conception of the 
term we shall unduly restrict its application. There are people 
in our day who make it an easy matter to claim to have a reli- 
gion. We are becoming accustomed to the idea of an “ untheo- 
logical religion.” It is not necessary to believe in a personal 
God in order to be religious. Our author will make Dr. D. F. 
Strauss a religious man in spite of himself. For did he not 
believe in order and law, reason and goodness, a Cosmos full 
of life and reason? He is therefore reproached for not 
decidedly claiming to have a religion. He committed a great 
blunder in thinking that true religion must “manifest itself in 
prayer,” whereas religion can be either with or without worship. 
The indications are that a profession of religion is about to 
become quite fashionable among a class of thinkers who would 
formerly have thought it a reproach to have religion imputed 
to them. Now they have a weakness for the designation. 
There is nothing new under the sun. Human nature is con- 
tinually repeating its old ways with variations. The Buddhists 
reasoned themselves out of a belief in a Creator and a Providence. 
But they had still a craving for an object of worship, and so, 
contrary to their own principles, they made a god out of the 
founder of their system. And John Stuart Mill could not 
bring himself to believe in theism. But after his wife’s death 
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he was not in doubt like Strauss as to whether he had a reli- 
gion. For he could say of his deceased wife : “Her memory 
is to me a religion, and her approbation the standard by which, 
summing up as it does all worthiness, I endeavour to regulate 
my life.” It is to Mill that our author alludes when he says: 
“Nor should we hesitate to recognise the last glimmerings of 
religion when we see a recent philosopher, after declaring both 
God and gods obsolete, falling down before a beloved memory, 
and dedicating all his powers to the service of humanity.” So 
a definition of religion must be found wide enough to embrace 
all these phases of thought, for “all this is religion.” We 
might go even further than our author, and include Ludwig 
Feuerbach among the men of religion; for he had a religion, 
the mystery of which he thus expounds at the close of his 
work Das Wesen des Christenthums: “Life is God; the enjoy- 
ment of life is the enjoyment of God; the true pleasure of life 
is true religion.” 

Professor Tiele,’ in writing the history of religion, thought 
that he might define religion to be “the relation between 
man and the superhuman powers.” But there are obvious 
objections to this definition, as he himself allows; and Max 
Miiller is forced to deplore that “there seem to be almost 
as many definitions of religion as there are religions in the 
world, and there is almost the same hostility between those 
who maintain these different definitions of religion as there 
is between believers in different religions.” We will refrain, 
therefore, from attempting a new definition of what has been 
found by those who have tried it so hard to define to the 
satisfaction of all. But in regard to the derivation of the 
term we think that religio is best connected with religare, and 
not with relegere, as is done by our author after Cicero. The 
idea of binding, fastening, restraining is more germane to the 
meaning attached by the Romans to the term religio than the 
idea of considering, pondering. We could suppose the Greeks 
to attach to religion the primary notion of reflection, but we 
should rather expect to find in the term in the view of the 
Romans the original conception of obligation. It is to no pur- 
pose to say that we should have from the verb religare the 
normal form religatio, and not religio. | For have we not optio 


1 Outlines, p. 2. 
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related to optare, rebellio to bellare, opinio to opinari? In 
ascribing to religio the radical notion of binding, we have the 
support of such names as Servius, Lactantius, and Augustine. 
It is admitted that “the sense of duty in ancient times had 
always a religious character”—(Miiller, p. 47.) And why 
should not the same connection between religion and duty be 
still recognised? We hold Kant to express a fundamental 
truth when he states in his Metaphysik der Tugendlehre that 
we cannot represent to ourselves that obligation which is in- 
volved in the feeling of duty without connecting with it the 
idea of another, namely, God, and of his will. 

Nothing said by our author is more fitted to arrest attention 
than the manner in which he deals with the objection of the 
positive philosophy that men cannot apprehend the infinite, 
and that, therefore, religion is impossible, inasmuch as the 
objects of every religion transcend the apprehensive and com- 
prehensive powers of our senses and reason. By infinite he 
understands what might be expressed by the terms “indefinite, 
invisible, supersensuous, supernatural, absolute, or divine.” It 
is, in short, “the characteristic qualification of the objects of 
that class of knowledge which constitutes what we call 
religion” (p. 26). He formally joins issue with the positivist 
on this point, and maintains that the concept of the in- 
finite as he has defined it is supplied by the senses. In 
what way? we inquire. He thus explains: A man sees, he 
sees to a certain point, and then his eyesight breaks down. 
But exactly where his sight breaks down, there presses upon 
him the perception of the unlimited or the infinite. Thus we 
get our concept of the infinitely great. “There never is, or 
can be, to our senses, a horizon, unless as standing between the 
visible and finite on one side, and the invisible and infinite on 
the other. The infinite, therefore, instead of being merely a 
late abstraction, is really implied in the earliest manifestations 
of our sensuous knowledge” (p. 36). From the very first act 
of touch we are brought in contact not only with a visible but 
also at the same time with an invisible universe. This is very 
true and simple, and will be allowed on all hands. Does this, 
however, make religion, so far from being impossible, inevit- 
able, as he contends? (p. 30.) Is the idea of the infinite thus 
obtained sufficient to form the foundation of all religion? Is 
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the infinite thus apprehended identical with the divine? Are 
the two concepts interchangeable? We trow not. The in- 
finite or indefinite which we are forced to regard as lying 
beyond the apprehended finite is what ?—is just an extension of 
that finite which we behald, and is not, and cannot be, con- 
ceived by us as essentially differing from it. Our impression 
is that if we could only see what lies beyond our field of vision 
we should find it material and sensible, not supersensuous and 
divine. We do not think of it as of another substance than 
that which actually falls within our range of view. What is 
beyond our apprehension in a sense-perception is to us of the 
same nature with what we actually perceive. Through sense, 
or, as a suggestion accompanying a sense-perception, we can 
get the idea of something beyond our horizon; but this is not 
the idea of the “divine,” or of anything differing in nature 
from what we actually see and touch. It is not, then, in the 
way pointed out by our author that we obtain the idea of the 
divine. When -we change our view-point we find out that 
what lay beyond our horizon is visible and sensible like what 
lay within it. 

Our author claims to be the decided antagonist of the posi- 
tivist ; yet he is confident of being able to demonstrate the 
possibility of religion even in accepting the principles of the 
materialist. But the advocate of religion is not bound to 
admit the principles of a false philosophy. What is incumbent 
on him is to vindicate the necessary postulates of a genuine 
theism. Contra principia negantem non est disputandum. We 
could never obtain the conception of a real being radically 
different from external nature in the way in which our author 
tries to show that we apprehend the infinite. It is a strange 
delusion, which we must call in the Hindu doctrine of Maya to 
account for, if it is not a juggle with words, to make that in- 
finite which is apprehended in a sense-perception mean the 
same thing with the supersensuous, supernatural, absolute, or 
divine. 

But let us mark how our author traces the growth of 
religion in the Aryan race, after he had ascertained its origin in 
the above explained necessary apprehension of the infinite : 
“ After we have seen how it is possible for man to gain a pre- 
sentiment of something beyond the finite, we shall watch him 
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looking for the infinite in mountains, trees, and rivers, in the 
storm and lightning, in the moon and the sun, in the sky and 
what is beyond the sky, trying name after name to comprehend 
it, calling it thunder, bringer of light, wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, giver of rain, bestower of food and life ; and, after a time, 
speaking of it as maker, ruler, and preserver, king and father, 
lord of lords, god of gods, cause of causes, the eternal, the un- 
known, the unknowable” (p. 46). If this is the true philo- 
sophy of religion, then God is only a disguised nature, an 
elaboration or modification of the dark perception of the infinite 
given to us in the use of our senses of sight, touch, and hearing. 
We confess ourselves amazed at this attempt to explain the 
origin and rise of religion among any people. And perhaps 
our author will, on further examination, see its insufficiency, 
and discard it, just as he has recently cast aside that “faculty 
of faith” which he contended for in his lectures on the Science 
of Religion, delivered in 1873. 

If we would ascertain the sources of our idea of a divine 
being, we must study our own nature; Exemplumque Det 
quisque est in imagine parva. We have a consciousness of 
intelligence, and thus we can rise to the conception of a higher 
Intelligence out of us. We are conscious of producing effects 
by the exercise of our will, and hence we can form the idea 
of a Supreme Cause. And from our own moral nature by 
which we approve the right and condemn evil, we can ascend 
to the conception of the First Good, First Perfect, and First 
Fair. 

The conditions which our author accepts are fatal to the 
cause of religion. That there may be no mistake, let us quote 
his own account of the position which he consents to take: 
“ Before we commit ourselves to the struggle for life or death, 
let us inspect once more the battle-field, as it is measured out 
for us, and survey what is the common ground on which both 
parties have agreed to stand or to fall. What is granted to us 
is that all consciousness begins with sensuous perception, with 
what we feel, hear, and see. This gives us sensuous know- 
ledge. What is likewise granted is that out of this we can 
construct what may be called conceptual knowledge... . 
Conceptual knowledge differs from sensuous knowledge, not 
in substance, but in form only. As far as the material is con- 
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cerned, nothing exists in the intellect except what existed 


before in the senses” (pp. 29, 30). This is the old philosophy 
of Lucretius, who is now again in honour :— 


“Tnvenies primjs 4 sensibus esse creatam 
Notitiam veri.” 


We know the result to which it leads. 

We could not at first suppress the conjecture that Pro- 
fessor Miiller had mistaken what he had read regarding the 
two original sources of all knowledge,—sense-perception and 
reflection. We are no longer disposed to charge him with this 
mistake. But we may here observe that when reflection is 
declared to be an original source of knowledge, it is equivalent 
to self-consciousness, and does not mean simply comparing, 
adding, and subtracting our sense-percepts. By reflection I 
am not only able to revolve in mind what I have apprehended 
by my senses, but I can know myself as thinking and feeling, 
and I can be aware of certain original intuitions, primary 
beliefs, or common notions, as they were once called, which are 
not empirical, not the product of experience or outward obser- 
vation. The principle of causation, the inherent and irrepress- 
ible conviction that every event must have a cause, I could 
not derive from sense-perceptions or any modification of them. 
So, too, the belief in a permanent substance underlying all 
phenomena, the belief in free-will, and in the essential distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, and in personal responsibility, 
could not be furnished to the mind by the senses, though the 
senses might present the occasions for these intuitions to reveal 
themselves in actu. But without these common notions, 
which differ not in form only, but in substance, from all 
sensuous knowledge, man would be incapable of anything 
deserving the name of religion. 

Our author is at home in the science of language; but his 
discussion of the metaphysics of religion is very shallow and 
superficial. For a professed advocate of religion to adopt the 
dictum nihil in fide quod non ante fuerit in sensu is to betray 
the cause which he engaged to defend. We do not feel under 
a debt of gratitude to him for his demonstration that “religion 
is inevitable if only we are left in possession of our senses.” 
This inevitable religion is a palpable delusion, Our author 
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was once regarded as espousing the theory of an original mono- 
theism. It was not only Christian Apologists, eager for some 
support for a favourite theory, who ascribed to him this 
opinion. So antibiblical a historian as Tiele understood him 
to defend the view that the Hindu-Germanic races began with 
monotheism or henotheism. But now he roundly declares 
that the “whole controversy whether the human race began 
with monotheism or polytheism hardly deserves a serious dis- 
cussion, at least so far as the Indians, or even the Indo- 
Europeans, are concerned” (p. 245). He is now able to show 
the growth of religion among them from a low beginning, and 
the way in which they ascended to polytheism, to henotheism, 
till the final solution of the search after the Infinite, the 
Invisible, the Unknown, the Divine, was reached in their find- 
ing their true Self in the Eternal Self, the One without a 
Second, who is the only real existence. He had discovered in 
the perception of the infinite the root of the whole historical 
development of human faith. In tracing that development he 
begins well. We see him proceeding to overturn the whole 
fabric of positivism as applied to religion, while he shows, by 
an appeal to facts, that fetichism cannot be regarded as the 
primary religion of man. It might be thought by those who 
read only his second lecture, in which he discusses the 
question, Is fetichism a primitive form of religion? and 
answers it in the negative, that he means to supply us 
with a formidable argument against the materialist. The 
Christian theist might rejoice as one that findeth great spoil 
over the facts and statements contained in that very in- 
teresting lecture. But a rude disappointment awaits him. 
Would it be believed? Our author afterwards elaborately en- 
deavours to establish that the primitive form of the religion of 
the Hindu Aryans, of the men who first used the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda, was fetichism, only he will not call it by that name. 
The objects which they first worshipped were, according to him, 
not stocks and stones, petty trifling objects. That would have 
been fetichism. But they commenced, he maintains, with wor- 
shipping trees and mountains, and such worship he will not 
permit to be called fetichism. He might as well have found 
the first manifestation of religion among the Hindus in the 
worship of lower objects than those which he has chosen to 
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specify. Plants and Soma-juice, an intoxicating liquor, are 
invoked in the Rig-Veda, as well as majestic trees. If pray- 
ing to Soma-juice, which is a favourite object of worship in the 
Veda, is not fetichism, what, we may ask, deserves the name ? 
We give two examples of the worship of objects lower than 
those which our author a&8sumes to be the first and lowest 
worshipped by the Hindu Aryans. We quote from the Rig- 
Veda (vii. 34. 23): “May the mountains, the waters, the 
generous plants and heaven, may the earth with the trees and 
the two worlds, protect our wealth.” Again, Rig-Veda (x. 35. 2) : 
“May the Soma-juice bring us health and wealth to-day !” 
It is, however, of little consequence whether we hold that the 
primary form of religion manifested itself in the worship of 
insignificant things, such as stones, shells, and bones, purely 
finite objects, as he calls them; or in the worship of trees, 
mountains, rivers, the sea, the earth, or semi-tangible objects, 
according to his nomenclature. The positive philosophy can 
accommodate itself equally well to either theory. Comte 
might make the first stage of religion begin with the worship 
of trees, mountains, and rivers, rather than the worship 
of stones, and shells, and bones, and such meaner things. 
And whichever starting-point he assumed, his system suffers 
no substantial modification. It can still retain the succeeding 
gradations of polytheism, monotheism, the metaphysical period, 
or the period of doubt, till the ultimate goal of thought is 
reached in the positive philosophy. Against Comte’s doctrine 
of fetichism being the original form of religion Max Miiller 
uses very decided language. He tells us that there is no 
evidence of it. It is a pure invention. He will not admit 
“that any writer has proved, or ever attempted to prove, that 
what they call fetichism is a primitive form of religion. 
It may be admitted to be a low form, but that is very 
different from a primitive form of religion” (p. 93). He 
tells us, too, that tribes in Africa who believe in fetiches 
have at the same time comparatively high conceptions 
of the Divine Being. Careful investigation has established 
that those who have been described as fetich-worshippers 
believe either in gods or in one Supreme God. It strikingly 
displays the arbitrary dogmatism of Comte that he starts with 
the unsupported assertion that fetichism was the original form 
of religion, and that, to exhibit the development of the religious 
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idea, he confines his study to what he calls the vanguard of 
the human race, which with him means Western Europe, or, 
more particularly, the nations of Italy, France, England, Ger- 
many, and Spain. Such a limitation of the field of observa- 
tion precludes the consideration of the nations that possess the 
earliest religious records, and of the documents which throw 
most light on the actual development of human thought. 
Professor Miiller confesses that he himself held for a long time 
the theory of fetichism, and was first led to doubt its truth 
by failing to find any clear traces of fetichism in the earliest 
accessible documents of religion, while they are more apparent 
in the latter stages of religious development. In particular, he 
affirms that these traces are certainly more visible in the later 
corruptions of the Indian religion than in the earliest hymns 
of the Rig-Veda. The designation fetichism, he affirms, was 
first employed by De Brosses in a book published in the year 
1760. This does not mean that the name /fetich was not pre- 
viously known in Europe as an object of worship, for we could 
point to various writers on religion, such as Mosheim and 
Broughton, not to speak of travellers, who had employed the 
word fetich at an earlier date. It is but justice to De Brosses 
to state that he excepted the Jews from the list of fetich- 
worshippers, and that he held that all other nations first 
received a primeval divine revelation, then forgot it, and then 
began again from the beginning, viz. with fetichism. 

Webster describes fetichism as “consisting in the worship 
of some material object, as a stone, a tree, or an animal, often 
casually selected.” But our author insists on unduly narrow- 
ing the definition of fetichism, just as he made the de- 
finition of religion too comprehensive. He rightly distin- 
guishes fetichism from idolatry or the worship of images, for 
the idol originally represented a higher unseen existence, 
though the object which it stood for might be lost sight of. 
But he was not warranted to draw a sharp line of demarcation 
between fetichism and zoolatry. The tiger, the serpent, and 
the bear are all well-known fetiches. Yet is not the worship 
of them zoolatry? Nor was he justified in discriminating 
carefully as he does between fetichism and physiolatry, or the 
worship of the more striking objects of nature, such as trees 
and mountains. For these objects are described as fetiches by 
writers previous to De Brosses, and by modern travellers. 
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Yet De Brosses is sharply censured by him for including 
zoolatry and physiolatry under fetichism. We may leave our 
author to understand as fetichism the superstitious veneration 
paid to such meaner objects as stones, shells, and bones, 
though the restriction is not justifiable. It is of importance, 
however, to know that those. tribes who are addicted to this 
lowest type of worship are not destitute of ideas of super- 
sensible gods, or even of a Supreme Being. Our author emphati- 
cally declares his conviction that it has not been proved that 
fetichism, as he defines it, was ever in any sense of the word a 
primary form of religion, or that it constituted anywhere the 
whole of a people’s religion (p. 101) ; and he adopts the state- 
ment of another, that “no tribe or nation has yet been met 
with destitute of belief in any higher beings, and travellers 
who asserted their existence have been afterwards refuted by 
facts. It is legitimate, therefore, to call religion in its most 
general sense an universal phenomenon of humanity.” 

We come under the guidance of our author to learn what 
the ancient literature of the Hindus teaches regarding the 
development of religion. Many, as Geiger, suppose that we 
can find in the old Hindu religion the key to explain the 
belief in a God or in gods worshipped throughout the world. 
And howeyer we may demur to so extravagant a view, we 
must acknowledge its exceeding value for the light which it 
casts on the early religion of man, and on the course of re- 
ligious thought. But it is easy to make an improper use of 
the Hindu sacred literature. It is singular how philosophers 
who pretend to the most thorough study of their subject, when 
they avail themselves of the labours of Sanskrit scholars, can 
make the grossest mistakes. A striking instance is pointed 
out by our author in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s attempting to 
prove that semi-civilised races have been forbidden to pro- 
nounce the names of their gods by alleging that the Hindus 
avoid uttering the sacred name Om; the truth being that the 
Brahmans constantly utter the word, as is known to every one 
who is acquainted with their daily devotions. We fear that 
the extracts given by our author from the Veda in the present 
and in former works may be misleading. He writes as if they 
sufficiently indicated the general spirit and tendency of the 
most ancient sacred writings of the Hindus. The study of 
selections made for a special purpose gives one but a poor idea 
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of the real character of the Old Aryan literature. The great 
bulk of it is very absurd and uninteresting; and intelligent 
Hindus of the present day are ashamed of that Veda which 
they had been taught to regard with the utmost reverence. 

The vastness and variety of the Hindu scriptures, and the 
mode of the preservation of the most ancient parts of them, 
are fitted to excite astonishment. It is not surprising that our 
author’s statements relating to these subjects were received 
with incredulity. The ancient literature of Greece is meagre 
and modern when compared with that of India. There are 
actually manuscripts extant of about 10,000 separate works in 
Sanskrit. The question arises: How can we determine the 
oldest of these works and ascertain their age? This can be 
decided partly by a regard to their language, and partly by 
marking references in succeeding authors. The language of 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda is unmistakably archaic. The 
rise of Buddhism is now commonly considered as fixing an 
epoch in Indian history, and as separating the earlier sacred 
literature from the later. According to the Cingalese Buddhis- 
tic books the death of the founder of Buddhism took place 543 
Bc. And this date has been accepted by most scholars. Max 
Miiller, however, places it somewhat later, 477 B.c., and some 
critics contend for a still more modern date. Buddha unques- 
tionably lived before the time of Alexander the Great, and his 
expedition to India enables us to fix an important chrono- 
‘logical limit in Indian archeology. Buddhism supposes the 
religion of the Veda, and is, in fact, a protest against it. But 
we can mark several distinct stages of religious development 
in the pre-Buddhistic period. Four successive strata of litera- 
ture are distinguished by our author. There is the period of 
the Sfitras, which contain in the most concise form, beside 
the rules of sacrifice, treatises on grammar, prosody, and philo- 
sophy. But the Sfitras refer to older writings, the Briahmanas, 
as their authority. These Brahmanas relate to the sacrificial 
ritual, and have appended to them the oldest treatises on 
Hindu philosophy, which are called the Upanishads. But still 
earlier is the Mantra period, when the ancient Vedic hymns 
were arranged as a liturgy for the priests. And as earliest of 
all we must esteem the period of the growth of the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda. They could not, it is generally conceded, have 
been composed later than 1000 B.c., and some of them belong 
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to a more remote antiquity. There are no compositions in the 
whole Indo-European world so old as the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, and therefore the study of them is so important as illus- 
trating the early religion of man. It is not pretended that the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda are absolutely the oldest religious 
documents extant, but only that they are the most ancient pro- 
ductions of Aryan or Indo-Germanic thought which we possess. 
And what an affluence of religious poetry we have in them, 
even more than one thousand hymns, each on an average con- 
sisting of ten verses ! 

Professor Miiller has come to the contemplation of the 
religion of the Veda with certain prepossessions which he 
does not care to conceal. He looks upon religion as a purely 
natural growth of the human mind. He rejects with contempt 
the idea of a primordial revelation, just as he professes to reject 
the doctrine of a primitive fetichism. He has his own theory 
of the rise and progress of religion, which he finds confirmed by 
a study of the Vedic hymns. When he wrote his History of 
Sanskrit Literature, he found the idea of one God expressed in 
the Rig-Veda, x. 121, with such power and decision as to 
make us “hesitate before we deny to the Aryan nations an 
instinctive monotheism.” He contended then that there is 
“a monotheism that precedes the polytheism of the Veda, and 
even in the invocations of their innumerable gods the remem- 
brance of a god, one and infinite, breaks through the mist of 
an idolatrous phraseology like the blue sky that is hidden by 
passing clouds.” —(History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 559.) But 
in his latest work he takes credit for having shown “a real 
transition from the visible to the invisible, from the bright 
beings, the Devas, that could be touched like the rivers, that 
could be heard like the thunder, that could be seen like the 
sun, to the Devas or gods that could no longer be touched, or 
heard, or seen.” The Vedic Aryans, he now maintains, took 
“the right road ;” and that road led them from the visible to 
the invisible, from the finite to the infinite. It led them on 
“to polytheism, monotheism, and to atheism; but after the 
denial of the old Devas or gods they did not rest till they 
found what was higher than the gods, the true Self of the 
world, and, at the same time, their own true Self” (pp. 207-8). 
This was “the right road, and though we may never here on 
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earth reach the end of it, we may trust it, because there is no 
other road for us.” We hope there is a more excellent way 
made known to us. We would not willingly misrepresent 
Professor Miiller ; but his words convey to us no other mean- 
ing than this: that in his view atheism and pantheism are an 
advance on monotheism. But we shall refer to this subject 
afterwards. 

We have seen how our author energetically repudiates the 
doctrine of a primitive fetichism. Let us examine whether he 
does not after all make fetichism to be the primitive religion 
of the Hindus according to the Veda. There is no order in 
the Veda. It does not profess to set forth an ascending ora 
descending scale of worship. Its hymns are addressed not to idols, 
nor to stocks or stones, but to rivers, mountains, living trees, 
Soma-juice, heaven, earth, the sun, fire, the dawn, thunder, the 
winds, the rain, and the gods of several of the elements. These 
different objects are indiscriminately invoked. It is for the 
student of the Veda to decide for himself which of all the 
forms of worship mentioned in it has the best claim to be con- 
sidered the most original and primitive. Our author now 
represents the Hindus as ascending from the lower and 
tangible objects of nature, such as trees and mountains and 
rivers, to the higher and visible; next to the invisible ele- 
ments; and then to polytheism, monotheism, atheism, and 
pantheism. But let us examine if the first steps taken by the 
Hindus in religion were indeed such as he describes them. “The 
Hindu mind in its search after the infinite had been satisfied 
for a time by resting on the mountains and rivers, by asking 
their protection, praising their endless grandeur. ... Our 
Aryan ancestors [say rather the Hindu Aryans] had then learnt 
to look up to the sky, the sun, and the dawn, and there to see 
the presence of a living power. . . . They went further still. 
In the bright sky they perceived an illuminator; in the all- 
encircling firmament an embracer ; in the roar of thunder and 
in the violence of the storm they felt the presence of a shouter 
and of furious strikers; and out of the rain they created an 
Indra or giver of rain” (p. 287). We do not think that any 
advocate of positivism would have much reason to quarrel with 
this representation. But the question is—Did the Hindu 
Aryans begin with the worship of tangible, or, as our author 
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pleases to phrase them, semi-tangible objects? Of this there 
is no proof offered, and there can be none. But there is 
evidence that before they settled on the banks of the Indus, 
that is, before the Vedic hymns were composed, they worshipped 
the illuminator of heaven, either the bright sky, or the sun, or 
the invisible cause of light. We appeal to the name Deva, 
which was in existence in the signification of God before the 
Indo-Germanic races separated and were scattered in different 
directions. Deva is the Sanskrit word for God. It appears 
in the Zend daeva, in the Greek theos, in the Latin deus, in the 
Lithuanian diewas, in the Keltic dia, and in other languages. 
This name for God is the common property of the various 
branches of the great Aryan family, and it proves that before 
their partition they had a religion which rose above the 
worship of tangible or semi-tangible objects. The root of 
Deva is div, to shine. The connection between the name for 
God and Shining appears also in the relation observable 
between Deus, God, and dies, a day, in Latin. In the language 
of the Veda deva is still used in the sense of shining. Professor 
Lassen contends (Indische Alterthumskunde, i. 756) that this 
term for God, which is common to the Indo-Germanic peoples, 
proves that the conception of the divine among them was 
formed from that of light, and that the objects of their oldest 
religious worship were the appearances and effects of light. 
Even Max Miiller tells us (p. 13) that the “oldest prayer of the 
world” is the Gayatri, a prayer addressed to the sun, and con- 
tained in the Rig-Veda. We may not accept these statements 
of Lassen and Miiller without modification ; but they contain 
enough of indubitable truth to refute the notion that the oldest 
prayers of the Veda must be those addressed to terrestrial 
objects with which man comes in contact. When Max 
Miiller acknowledges (p. 5) that he “cannot doubt that 
something beyond the meaning of brightness had attached 
itself to the word deva before the ancestors of the Indians and 
Italians broke up from their common home,” this single con- 
sideration might have sufficed to keep him from trying to 
show from the Veda that the Hindu Aryans received their first 
religious impressions from trees, mountains, rivers, and the 
earth. Before the composition of the Veda they had the idea 
of a divinity. They had not, after settling in the region of the 
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seven rivers, to begin to find objects of worship which they 
found first in terrestrial things. If we have any knowledge 
in regard to the earliest form of nature-worship, it is that the 
first forces of nature that were deified were the phenomena and 
powers of the shining heavens (comp. Job xxxi. 26-28). This, 
too, is the voice of antiquity, as we might show by many 
testimonies. The heavenly bodies were the first objects wor- 
shipped by those who turned to serve the creature rather than 
the Creator. Our author is then fundamentally wrong in 
regard to the origin and growth of religion as illustrated by 
the Veda. The concept and name of deity, if we may borrow 
his way of speaking, had passed through their first stages of 
evolution before the rise of the Vedic hymns. The study of 
the Veda does not let us see the gradual growth of higher forms 
of religion ; but it makes known to us that the old rishis, or 
Vedic poets, were in possession of lofty conceptions of divine 
attributes which they perversely applied to lifeless, inanimate 
objects. The prayers of the Veda indicate clearly a descent in 
the objects of worship. They associate with material things 
ideas which must have been primarily connected with a higher, 
invisible Power. As an illustration take the prayer in the Rig- 
Veda, x. 35. 2: “We choose the protection of heaven and 
earth ; we pray to the rivers, the mothers, and to the grassy 
mountains, to the sun and the dawn, to keep us from guilt.” 
Would anything that could be known of simple mountains and 
rivers lead men to think originally of having recourse to them 
to keep them from guilt? And it is grassy mountains that are 
thus prayed to, not towering heights that might inspire awe 
and wonderment. Is it not natural to suppose that such a 
prayer was first addressed to a moral Being, and that, when He 
was forgotten or neglected, it was directed to objects to which 
it seems absurd to address such a supplication? The Rig- 
Veda can be used for explaining the growth of polytheism and 
mythology, or the corruption of religion; but our author 
signally fails to show from it the origin of religion among the 
Hindus or any other people. In contending against the lowest 
form of the fetich theory, he argues triumphantly against the 
supposition that the first impulse to religion came from petty 
insignificant objects, such as stones, shells, and bones. There 
is not, he maintains, the slightest evidence to show that the 
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negroes were fetich-worshippers only, and nothing else. They 
have an idea of an invisible Power beyond the contemptible 
fetich before which they perform a religious ceremony. And, 
similarly, we can affirm that the old Hindu Aryans, when they 
invoked rivers and mountains, had an idea of a higher, moral 
Power, whose attributes they ascribed to natural objects on 
which they felt dependent. We are not left to draw this 
conclusion simply from the character of the prayers addressed 
to these natural objects, as necessarily supposing a Being 
superior to the things invoked. There are in the Veda some 
prayers of a comparatively high order addressed to a personal 
God. The truth is, that the Veda, instead of illustrating the 
progress of religious thought, illustrates the contrary, furnishes 
clear indications of its depravation. It has passages which 
embody the idea of a supreme God above nature, and which 
may be fairly appealed to as relics of a primitive monotheism. 
The Vedic hymns are full of inconsistencies. We can detect 
contradictions in them. Sometimes the gods are addressed as 
the great and the small, the young and the old. Indra, in 
particular, is described as greater than all. Yet again we read 
(Rig-Veda, viii. 30), “ Among you, ye gods, is none little, none 
young; ye all are great.” Nay more, Agni (ignis), the god of 
fire, is said to be Indra, and Vishnu, Savitri, Pushan, Rudra, 
and Aditi—(Miiller, p. 280.) This means that the god of fire 
is also the rain-giver, the god of the sun under his various 
aspects, the thunderer, and the Infinite, the mother of all the 
gods. The hymns addressed to Varuna (connected with 
ovpaves), the god of the firmament, represent him as a holy 
being, omniscient, the punisher of sin, and as lord of all, of 
heaven and of earth. We are tempted to quote some very 
remarkable hymns addressed to Varuna. But we must con- 
tent ourselves with giving a hymn to PrajApati, the lord of all 
creatures, which sounds like the utterance of a genuine mono- 
theism. It is taken from the Rig-Veda, x. 121 :— 


“Tn the beginning there arose Hiranyagarbha (the golden germ) ; he was 
the one born lord of all this. He established the earth and this sky :— 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? (1.) 

“He who gives breath, he who gives strength ; whose command all the 
bright gods revere ; whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death : 
—Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? (2.) 
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“He who through his power became the sole king of the breathing and 
slumbering world, he who governs all, man and beast :—Who is the god to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? (3.) 


“He through whose power these snowy mountains are, and the sea, they 
say, with the distant river (the Ras4), he of whom these regions are the two 
arms :—Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice (4.) 

“ He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm, he through whom 
the heaven was established, nay, the highest heaven ; he who measured the 


space in the sky :—Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacri- 
fice ? (5.) 

“He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his will, look up, 
trembling in their mind ; he over whom the rising sun shines forth :—Who 
is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? (6.) 

“ When the great waters went everywhere, holding the seed, and generat- 
ing the fire, thence arose he who is the sole life of the gods :—Who is the 
god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? (7.) 

“He who by his might looked even over the waters which held power 
and generated the sacrificial fire, he who alone is God above all gods :—Who 
is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (8.) 

“May he not hurt us, he who is the creator of the earth, or he, the 
righteous, who created the heaven; he who also created the bright and 
mighty waters:—Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacri- 
fice ? (9.) 


“ Prajapati, no other than thou, embraces all these created things. May 
that be ours which we desire when sacrificing to thee : may we be lords of 
wealth !” (10.) 


If we quoted only a part of this hymn, it might be regarded 
as setting forth a worthy doctrine of the one living and true 
God. Prajipati is represented as alone god above all gods; he 
is righteous, the creator of heaven and earth, and of the bright 
and mighty waters; and by his will heaven and earth stand 
firm. But Prajipati is not conceived as eternal. He was not 
in the beginning, but then arose, came into being. Yet how 
high is the conception of this divinity, though he is not eternal! 
How low, we may add, is the petition which closes this hymn 
to praise: “ May we be lords of wealth !” 

Max Miiller has called special attention to a phase of Vedic 
religion, which he calls henotheism, a designation which he has 
originated to describe the worship of single gods. It is to be 
distinguished from monotheism, which is the worship of one god 
to the exclusion of all other gods, and from polytheism, which 
is the worship of many deities under the control and govern- 
ment of one Supreme God. The henotheist addicts himself to 
the worship of one god, while not denying the existence of 
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other deities, and he will ascribe to the god who is the object 
of his devotion the highest attributes, and sing his praise in the 
loftiest language. While worshipping some particular god the 
henotheist is virtually a monotheist. He seems to acknow- 
ledge no god but the one whom he is honouring at the time. 
Our author thinks that this peculiar phase of religion would 
hardly have been known to us but for the Veda (p. 251). But, 
so far from this being the case, henotheism has often struck 
us as one of the most prominent features of the prevalent 
modern Hinduism. A Hindu professes to believe that there 
are many gods; but he feels that he cannot worship them all, 
just as (to use his own words) he cannot grasp ten branches of 
a tree together. He is obliged to cling to one, leaving the 
others neglected. This is an illustration commonly applied to 
the matter in hand. As the worship of many gods would 
prove distracting, and would hardly admit of being equitably 
carried out in practice, the Hindu fixes his mind on one 
divinity, Krishna for instance, as his ishta deva, his chosen god. 
We use the expression current in Gujarat. For this god no 
ascription of praise is too lofty. He is the one god of his wor- 
shipper, who extols him as lord of all. Henotheism is, in fact, 
a pronounced phase of Hinduism at the present time. We see 
it, too, illustrated in the eighteen Purinas in which we find 
the deity whose name a particular Purana bears identified with 
the Supreme God. Thus in the Shiva Purana Shiva is the 
Supreme Deity, in the Vishnu Purina, Narayana, in the Linga 
Purina, the Linga. 

It is difficult to conceive how when men had the conception 
of a Supreme Being, and had that conception embodied in a 
definite name, such as Varuna, they should yet address other 
gods, as Indra and Agni, in terms of equal praise, and make of 
each of them also the Supreme Being. But so itis. “While 
Agni is invoked, Indra is forgotten.” He is not condemned as 
a false god, but he is simply ignored, and the mind of the wor- 
shipper is exclusively fixed on the god before him, who is to 
all intents and purposes the One Supreme God for the time. 
Ebrard (A pologetik, Theil ii. p. 15) contends that those gods, 
each of which was in turn worshipped as Supreme, “were not 
thought of as separate individuals existing together, but as the 
mpocwra of the one invisible, holy God, as different modes of 
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his self-revelation, in which the One manifests the infinite 
fulness of his nature, and in each of which he is again the 
highest—the one God.” In confirmation of this view he 
appeals to the Rig-Veda, i. 164. 46, where we read that Indra, 
Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Garutmat are only different names of 
that which is one. We may hardly be able to give a satis- 
factory explanation of this strange phenomenon of henotheism. 
Miiller is astonished that it did not lead in the way of natural 
development to a pure monotheism (p. 286). He is disap- 
pointed that this result was not reached in the time of the com- 
position of the Veda. It was not reached in the succeeding 
period of the Brahmanas. The tendency towards Atheism 
followed. Then the philosophical schools arose. And we 
know how finally the people of India embraced the most de- 
grading idolatry to which they are addicted at the present day. 

A study of the Veda does not let us see the origin of 
religion, but it strongly supports the belief of a primitive 
monotheism. The doctrine of one Supreme Being had not 
been altogether forgotten by the rishis who composed the Vedic 
hymns. It shines forth amid their predominant nature-wor- 
ship. Before the deification of natural objects there was the 
idea of God. Excellently does our author say: “ Writers on 
religion speak of primitive men deifying the grand natural 
objects by which they were surrounded. They might as well 
speak of primitive men mummifying their dead before they 
had mim, or wax to embalm them with.” Now the fact is, 
the authors of the Vedic hymns had ideas more or less correct 
of a god or gods who had power over them. They could deify 
natural objects. They had the predicate God, and could and 
did make abusive applications of it. And we contend that 
when we find in the earliest records of Hindu religious thought, 
amid the rubbish of nature-worship, the idea of a Supreme 
Being, the maker and lord of all, the conclusion that this idea 
should be ascribed to a primordial revelation is the most 
reasonable that can be drawn. A German commentator, 
Professor Reiche, who rejects the notion of a primitive revela- 
tion, in opposing boldly the doctrine contained in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, vers. 18-28, that the race 
of men first possessed the true knowledge of God, which they 
afterwards corrupted, makes the following objection: “The 
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consciousness of the idea of a Supreme Intelligence, who 
created and governs all things, supposes an abstraction from 
what is subjective, an insight into the connection of existing 
things, and a fulness of moral and intellectual conceptions and 
views which the first generations of men could not possibly 
possess so long as man was struggling for existence with want 
and with the hostile forces of nature.” This objection is con- 
clusive against the opinion that primeval man could in the 
way of reasoning and generalisation have acquired the idea of 
God such as we find it in the earliest record of our race in the 
Book of Genesis, but it is of no force against the doctrine that 
God originally made an immediate revelation of Himself to 
man. The Book of Genesis proceeds on the supposition that a 
pure monotheism was the primitive religion obtained in the 
way of immediate Divine revelation; and the apostle Paul 
distinctly teaches that men knew God in the beginning, but 
fell from this knowledge. <A study of the religion of the Veda, 
so far from furnishing anything to contradict this doctrine, 
confirms it in a striking manner. 

Our author pours ridicule on the idea of an external revela- 
tion having been communicated by God to man. Yet it is an 
idea which we find prevailing among the most degraded and the 
most civilised races. The fact that an Ashanti priest might 
claim an external revelation for his wretched superstition is a 
poor argument to urge against the reality of a primeval revela- 
tion from God. We confess that we fail to see any presumption 
against the knowledge of religion having been imparted origi- 
nally by God himself in the common saying among African tribes 
that, “formerly heaven was nearer to men than it is now, that 
the highest god, the creator himself, gave formerly lessons of 
wisdom to human beings ; but that afterwards he withdrew from 
them, and dwells now far from them in heaven.” On the con- 
trary, we believe that there is more truth in this tradition than 
in many disquisitions of philosophers. That man might be 
able to know and worship his Creator, a primeval revelation 
was necessary. It might be shown, too, that man received 
originally lessons of wisdom from his Creator to teach him how 
to live and to avail himself of the productions of the earth. 
Man was not gradually evolved from a lower type of being. 
There is no evidence of anthropological development. There 
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is no proof of the approximation of the ape to man. Man 
came as a fully developed man from the hand of God. He 
could not have been left by his Maker in the condition of an 
ignorant savage. This supposition encounters insuperable 
difficulties. We are necessitated to believe that man must 
have been taught in the beginning some knowledge of agricul - 
ture by a superior Intelligence. In the volume of Good Words 
for 1861, p. 478, there is an instructive article by Professor 
Harvey, on “ The Cerealia, a Standing Miracle!” He shows that 
the Cerealia, or corn-plants, comprising wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
maize, rice, and millet are the proper food of civilised man. 
But they do not grow anywhere as wild plants. Left to them- 
selves, they die out and become extinct. They must be sown 
in ground carefully prepared for them. “The character and 
the conditions of existence of the cereals being such, and man’s 
natural ignorance of their use and value being such as the 
history of the savage tribes demonstrates, it surely needs no 
argument to prove, that not only must these plants have been 
specially created by God for man, and created, too, at the time 
when He brought man into the world, but that man himself 
must have been directly taught of God, as well the use and the 
exceeding value of them, as the way to grow them.” If the 
Creator himself had not given lessons of wisdom to man in 
regard to the use of the cereals and the way to cultivate them, 
we should not at this day have bread made of grain, the food 
of civilised man. So far, then, from there being any antecedent 
presumption against a primordial revelation, a careful con- 
sideration of the past and present condition of man as a 
civilised and religious being forces on us the supposition that 
one was actually given. 

One thing which the history of the Israelites might teach 
the most sceptical is the difficulty of preserving pure and un- 
corrupted the knowledge and worship of God. Even Lessing, 
in his treatise Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, takes this 
position: “ Even if the first man was immediately furnished 
with a conception of the one true God, this conception, which 
was communicated and not acquired, could not possibly remain 
long in its purity. As soon as human reason left to itself 
began to work upon this conception, it dissected the one 
Infinite Being into many finite ones, and gave a characteristic 
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to each of these parts.: Thus polytheism and idolatry naturally 
arose.” 

Before passing from the question of a primitive monotheism, 
we would quote words which show that at least one writer of 
the New Testament was not of opinion that mankind was left 
to find out God after ages of ‘inquiry. “That which may be 
known of God is manifest in them; for God hath showed it 
unto them. For the invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead; so that 
they are without excuse.” From the creation of the world, 
from the time of man’s existence on the earth, the knowledge 
of an eternal invisible almighty God was possible. 

But we must hasten to consider the last and highest result 
of Hindu religious thought. After the Sanhitis or collections 
of the Vedic hymns come the Brihmanas, which were intended 
for the use of the Brahmans to set forth the ritual which they 
should observe. Appended to these Brahmanas are the 
Upanishads, the date of whose composition cannot be precisely 
fixed. These contain religious philosophy, the Vedanta or end 
of the Veda as it is usually but improperly called. The Upani- 
shads are commonly spoken of as the third division of the Veda; 
but the doctrine which they teach is very different from that 
contained in the original Veda. There is, indeed, one hymn in 
the Rig-Veda (x. 90), the celebrated Purusha-Sikta, which 
might be considered an anticipation of the Vedantic philosophy. 
But this hymn is, besides its pantheistic tone, remarkable for 
its distinct reference to the four castes of the Hindus; and it 
is justly regarded as of much later origin than the great bulk 
of the Vedic hymns. But what is the philosophical system of 
these Upanishads, which our author pronounces “ unrivalled 
in the literature of the world”? “The key-note of the old 
Upanishads is ‘ Know thyself, but with a much deeper mean- 
ing than that of the Ty@6 ceavrov of the Delphic oracle. The 
‘ Know thyself’ of the Upanishads means, know thy true self, 
that which underlies thine Ego, and find it and know it in the 
highest, the eternal Self, the One without a Second, which 
underlies the whole world” (p. 306). This, it is added, “ was 
the final solution of the search after the Infinite, the Invisible, 
the Unknown, the Divine; a search begun in the simplest 
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hymns of the Veda, and ended in the Upanishads, or, as they 
were afterwards called, the Vedanta, the end or the highest 
object of the Veda.” It would really seem as if our author 
himself accepted this final solution of the search after the 
Infinite. We have sought in vain to discover any expression 
of his dissent from it, and he certainly describes it as the 
highest philosophy, and “the highest expression of the truth” 
as seen by the gymnosophists of India. And the great 
essential doctrine of this philosophy is that there is only 
one real existence in the world, the one Spirit with whom 
we are to recognise our identity; for our notion of distinct 
personalities is simply illusive. A sage knows himself 
when he knows his oneness with the one without a second. 
“There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal thoughts ; 
he, though one, fulfils the desires of many. The wise who 
perceive him within their Self, to them belongs eternal 
peace.” This is the language of the best known of the 
Upanishads, the Katha Upanishad. It was first introduced 
to the notice of European scholars by the celebrated Ram 
Mohun Roy. And he is extolled by our author as “one of 


the most enlightened benefactors of his own country, and, it 
may turn out, one of the most enlightened benefactors of 
mankind.” Such a man must have understood the doctrine 
of the Vedanta; he may be regarded as a fair exponent of 
what it really teaches. We give, therefore, the following 
extract, which is sufficiently explicit, from Ram Mohun Roy’s 
abridgment of the Vedanta, p. 15 :— 


“God is the efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of the earthen 
pots ; and he is also the material cause of it, the same as the earth is the 
material cause of the different earthen pots, or as a rope at an inadvertent 
view taken for a snake is the material cause of the conceived existence of 


the snake which appears to be true by the support of the real existence of 
the rope. So says the Vedanta.” 


We might quote from the Upanishads and the treatises 
founded on them any number of passages to the same purport. 
God, or Brahm, is the sole reality. It is owing to ignorance that 
a.iything else is supposed to exist. But if God, or the 
Supreme Spirit, is the only real existence, how is ignorance or 
delusion possible? The divine philosophy of the Vedanta does 
not think this difficulty a knot too hard for it to loosen. We 
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will give the explanation, which it supplies, in the words of 
Monier Williams, Professor of Sanskrit in Oxford :—“The 
Supreme Spirit is represented as ignoring himself by a sort of 
self-imposed ignorance, in order to draw out from himself, for 
his own amusement, the separate individual souls and various 
appearances which, although feally parts of his own essence, 
constitute the apparent phenomena of the universe. Hence 
the external world, individual souls, and even the personal 
God, are all described as created by a power which the 
Vedintist is obliged, for want of a better solution of his diffi- 
culty, to call Avidya, generally translated Ignorance, but per- 
haps better rendered by False Knowledge, or False Notion. 
Of this power there are two distinct forms of operation, that 
of envelopment (dvarana), and that of projection (vikshepa) ; 
which last projects on the soul the appearance of a world, pro- 
ducing first the five subtle elements,” etc. 

“By reason of Avidya (Ignorance, or False Notion), then, 
the Jivdtman, or living soul of every individual, mistakes the 
world as well as its own body and mind for realities, just as a 
rope in a dark night might be mistaken for a snake. The 
moment the personal soul is set free from this self-imposed 
ignorance by a proper understanding of the truth, through the 
Vedanta philosophy, all the illusion vanishes, and the identity 
of the soul of the individual and of the whole phenomenal 
universe with the Paramitman, or Supreme Soul, is re- 
established.”— Hinduism, pp. 205-6. 

Some of our readers not familiar with Indian studies may 
be disposed to think that no man who is compos mentis would 
actually avow his adherence to this religious philosophy, 
which appears so profane and absurd. They may imagine it to 
be a speculation not intended to be seriously understood, but 
sportively indulged in by an irreverent lover of the fantastic 
and paradoxical. To correct such an impression, and to make 
it manifest that the doctrine that has been briefly stated is 
really held and avowed by men who are not to be taken as fools 
or triflers, we shall relate a conversation which we had some 
years ago in India with a Vedantist, and which we deemed 
interesting enough to write down immediately afterwards :— 


“T have been visited by one of the most learned Brahmans in Ahmedabad. 
He had a volume of the Upanishads in his hand. We began to converse in 
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Gujarati on the subject of religion. Suddenly, and with great gravity and 
solemnity, he made this wonderful statement, which he uttered in English 
that it might sink more deeply into my mind, ‘God is sound asleep.’ What 
he meant was, that God is somehow under an illusion similar to what men 
are in when dreaming. I endeavoured to show him the absurdity of the 
statement he had made. He asked me: ‘Don’t you admit that God is 
everywhere?’ He thought this admission sufficient to establish his point ; 
and that the omnipresence of God could not be acknowledged without con- 
ceding also that he must be everything existing in the universe. But as 
God does not recognise himself as such, and as men believe in their distinct 
existence, he thought it the most reasonable thing to say that God was sound 
asleep, and that these thoughts of separate souls and distinct personalities 
were as dreams to the one universal Spirit. ‘Don’t you admit,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that God is almighty? Well, said he, ‘if he’s almighty he does 
everything.’ I pointed out the inconsequence of such reasoning. A child 
was present. ‘See,’ said I, ‘my strength is far superior to this child’s. I 
could move his arms if I pleased ; but I do not choose to do so. So God, 
though almighty, leaves us to the exercise of our natural freedom. I move 
my own arms. He could do so ; but he does not choose to do it.’ Appeals 
to consciousness and common sense were made to no purpose. The Vedantist 
persisted in maintaining that there was no agent or object but God in the 
world. LIalmost thought of resorting to the argumentum baculinum to bring 
him to reason. He wanted a book, and I gave him a portion of the New 
Testament and a little work on Pantheism. He requested me to write in 
one of the books that I had given it to him. After doing so, I handed it to 
him with the remark, ‘What! has God given this book to himself?’ He 
smiled, and returned the never-failing answer, ‘ All is Maya, pure illusion. 
Our senses are not to be trusted.’” 


It is this doctrine of the Upanishads of which Max Miller 
is the zealous apologist. It is, of course, the most decided 
Pantheism, a term which he is careful not to employ once in 
these lectures. The adherent of it thinks that he has attained 
the perfection of wisdom when he can bring himself to say, “I 
am God; there is no Second.” Yet a lecturer in Westminster 
Abbey can now speak of such a system in terms of unqualified 
approval! We should greatly prefer the atheism of J. S. 
Mill, in conjunction with his high morality (we do not now 
inquire where he got the latter), to the doctrine of the Vedanta ; 
because the Vedanta formally discountenances the practice of 
virtue. Max Miiller states the object of the Upanishads to 
be “to show the utter uselessness, nay, the mischievousness, of 
all ritual performances ; to condemn every sacrificial act which 
has for its motive a desire or hope of reward” (p. 328). This 
is not a statement of the whole truth. Not merely ritual per- 
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formances, but good works of every kind, as well as bad works, 
are represented in the Vedanta as causing the bondage of the 
soul and preventing its absorption into the Supreme. For the 
fruit of every kind of work must necessarily be partaken of. 
This is assumed as an axiom. Hence the doing of any kind of 
work delays the time of the soul’s emancipation. What must 
be the influence of such a system? To the extent to which it 
is imbibed, it paralyses all virtuous exertion. Lest we should 
be considered too severe we give Monier Williams’s account of 
the aim of Brihmanical philosophy, an account which can be 
confirmed by authoritative texts or by consulting any well- 
informed Brahman. “Its one great aim is to teach men to 
abstain from action of every kind, good or bad ; as much from 
liking as from disliking ; as much from loving as from hating, 
and even from indifferénce. Actions are the fetters of the em- 
bodied soul which, when it has shaken off, it will lose all sense 
of individual personality, and return to the condition of simple 
soul. This constitutes true knowledge; this is the summum 
bonum of Brihmanism ; this is the only real bliss—the loss of 
separate identity by complete absorption (sdyujya) into the 
Supreme and only real existing Being, who is wholly unfettered 
by action.” —Hinduism, p. 52. 

We do not share Max Miiller’s admiration of the toleration 
which Vedantism inspires. The Vedantist from his sublime 
height can look down with contempt or pity on those above 
whom he is in imagination exalted as high as heaven is above 
the earth. He can view, too, with cold indifference the most 
shocking crimes. The burning of widows, infanticide, in- 
justice, and oppression could not disturb his equanimity or 
excite him to generous indignation. He would not utter a 
word against the most lascivious rites, such as the once fear- 
fully prevalent unutterable abominations of the Vamachiaris, 
perpetrated under the pretence of religion. Vedintism, we 
may add, is not confined to old men who have retired from the 
world and devote themselves to contemplation, an idea which 
some might take up from our author's representation. It is 
not without its influence on the masses of the people of India ; 
and wretches who have been guilty of the most heinous 
offences will attempt to exculpate themselves by saying that it 
is God who does all things. This is not idle denunciation, the 
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drawing of an odious and unwarranted consequence from an 
obnoxious tenet. Every one who has lived among the 
Hindus, and who is conversant with their ways of thinking 
and speaking, can testify to the truth of what we affirm. 

If we are to believe our author, the various phases of Hindu 
religious thought, from the worship of sensible objects to the 
soul’s finding its true self in the One Supreme Spirit, followed 
naturally one upon the other, and “those who discovered them 
were guided by the sole love of truth, and spared no human 
effort to reach the truth” (p. 329). Our own opinion is that 
the pure love of truth, and the faithful, earnest search after it, 
are only too rare in every people in the world. The love of 
truth and truthfulness are intimately connected ; and veracity 
is certainly not a virtue which pre-eminently distinguishes a 

3rahman as he is now to be met with. Professor Tiele has no 
partiality for the religion of the Bible ; yet he does not scruple 
to say (Outlines, p. 156) that the object of the Vedanta is not 
the search for truth ; and he therefore holds that it deserves 
the designation of a philosophical system only in a limited 
sense. We think that we have a tolerable acquaintance with 
the mental characteristics of the Vedintist ; and the last thing 
we should think of crediting him with is a pure love of truth. 
And is it not sheer trifling to talk of wretched polytheists 
“ sparing no human effort to reach the truth”? Does Professor 
Miiller really believe this even in regard to the authors of the 
Veda? We hardly think it. 

We had intended to vindicate the Bible from various 
injurious and unjust reflections which our author in various 
places has uttered against it. But lack of time and space for- 
bids the carrying out of this design ; and we can refer only to 
the use which he makes of one text of Scripture. Toward the 
close of the last lecture, where he undertakes to justify the 
various forms of religion that have prevailed among men, and 
to show that none of them can be rejected by God, or be dis- 
pleasing to Him, he employs two passages of the New Testa- 
ment as confirmatory of this favourable view of all kinds of re- 
ligicn. The first is this: “ Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with him” (Acts x. 34, 
35). No onecould think of seriously applying this description 
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of those whom God accepts to the idolater or the atheist. But 
are the words of the apostle Peter here quoted applicable to 
the Vedantist? Is he one that fears God and works righteous- 
ness? We should be surprised if a passage inculcating the fear 
or the love of God could be extracted from the Upanishads. 
Neither M. Miiller nor any other scholar has brought to light such 
a passage. Those who have most carefully studied these writings 
declare that they have discovered no such duty taught in them 
as the fear of God. No Vedantist makes any profession of 
either fearing or loving God. There is no room in his system 
for the play of either affection. And we have already seen 
how it teaches the uselessness, nay, mischievousness, of 
attempting to work righteousness as necessarily retarding 
what is considered to be salvation. If, then, a man abstains 
on principle from fearing God and from working righteousness, 
can that man, nevertheless, be held according to the teaching 
of the apostle to be certain of the Divine acceptance? Many 
a false construction has been put on this famous passage, but 
surely no one ever warped it so violently from its intent as our 
author has done. 

A study of the course of religious thought in India really 
discloses a constant deterioration of the conception of God 
and corruption of the religious sentiment, except where the 
influence of Christianity or Mohammedanism (which has 
borrowed its doctrine concerning God from the Jewish and 
Christian systems) can be clearly traced. The Hindu mind, 
when left to its own reasonings, did not go on advancing till 
it attained a religion which was beyond improvement. In 
this, as in every other case, “the only view of human nature, 
as left to itself, which is not incompatible with all experience, 
is not its perfectibility but its corruptibility.” “Only through 
Christianity has a natiou ever risen again: and it is solely on 
the operation of Christianity that we can ground anything like 
a reasonable hope of the perfectibility of mankind; a hope 
which has often been wrought in individuals, may also in the 
fulness of time be wrought by the same power in the race.” 
—(Guesses at Truth, Second Series, pp. 16, 21.) 

In the second part of his able work on A pologetik, which has 
not yet appeared in an English version, Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard 
examines the earliest records of the various religions of men, 
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availing himself gratefully of the labours of Max Miiller 
among others. He shows how actual facts disprove the 
assumption of Pantheism and Materialism, both of which sup- 
pose that the human race gradually elevated itself from a state 
in which there was no moral law, first to a low fetichism, then 
gradually to mythological polytheism, then to abstract mono- 
theism, then to Christianity, lastly to pantheism. So Hartmann 
teaches. We are sorry to be compelled to place Max Miiller 
also among those who hold that the human race was originally 
in a state in which there was no moral law. What else does 
his language mean when he tells us (pp. 361, 362) that “even 
the ideas of law, virtue, infinitude, and immortality were 
abstracted, deduced, derived from sensuous impressons”? His 
genesis of virtue is as superficial and as radically wrong as his 
genesis of religion, and deprives moral obligation of its root 
and life. The idea of “oughtness” that is elaborated out of 
sensuous impressions is as illusive as the idea of the Divine, to 
which the same origin is ascribed. The object of Ebrard’s 
work is to confute such theories by the actual history of 
religion. He claims to have established that “if we pursue 
the religious history of the civilised nations of antiquity by the 
help of the thorough researches of Max Miiller, Spiegel, Lepsius, 
Ebers, Schrader, Duncker, and others, we find in all the civilised 
peoples of antiquity, in proportion as we ascend into the past, 
a greater approximation to the knowledge of the one, living, 
holy God, in conjunction with a more vivid ethical conscious- 
ness of the difference between good and evil, and a more 
ardent longing for an expected Redeemer ; and that as we come 
down the course of time we mark a depravation of this primi- 
tive religion owing to the diminution of moral earnestness, so 
that the knowledge of God is corrupted into gross polytheism, 
which in some peoples passes over into pantheism ; and along 
with this religious depravation we mark a growing moral 
degeneracy, notwithstanding all outward advances in the arts, 
in civilisation and culture. And when we engage in the 
investigation of savage nations, of their condition, languages, 
and traditions, we find here, too, where we possess any reliable 
data to proceed on, a constant sinking lower and lower, and at 
the same time almost everywhere reminiscences of an older and 
better state; and here and there we meet with visible monu- 
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ments which bear witness to this former higher condition.”— 
(Ebrard, A pologetik, ii. pp. 6, 7.) As the result of his exami- 
nation, Ebrard can triumphantly affirm that in the ancient 
records of civilised and barbarous nations we have historical 
testimony to the fact of man’s apostasy from God. The only 
people of antiquity in whom monotheism was kept pure and 
living was the people of Israel, and their history demonstrates 
that they did not raise themselves to the monotheistic religion 
by which they were of old distinguished from all other nations. 
Thus we are brought in the way of historic investigation to the 
conclusion that a primeval revelation was made by God to 
man. The chief cause of the corruption of religion, as was long 
ago pointed out, is not the imperfection of the human under- 
standing, it is rather the corruption of man’s heart. Man is 
fallen from his original holiness. This is the witness of 
history, and this doctrine reveals itself to those who sound the 
depths of man’s moral nature. Tertullian profoundly remarked 
that the conscience of man is naturally Christian, and the human 
conscience and heart, when inquired of, concur in testifying to 
man’s apostasy from his Maker, and to his present moral and 
religious degradation. It is no empty sentimentalism, but a 
deep truth, which St. Martin? utters in his L’homme de désir 
when he thus addresses man: “ 7'w n’es pas d ta place ici-bas ; 
un seul de tes désirs moraux, une seule de tes inquiétudes, prowve 
plus la dégradation de notre espéce, que tous les argumens des 
philosophes ne prouvent le contraire.” 
Dun or Moore. 





Ant, III.—The Witness of St. Paul to Jesus Christ. 


1 earliest documents of primitive Christianity happen to 

be at the same time its most authentic and undoubted. 
At what date the four Gospels were drawn up in their present 
form, or by whom, will long remain a question open to contro- 
versy. Of the Acts of the Apostles the date is hardly less 


1 Quoted in Tholuck, Von der Siinde, 7 A., p. 216. 
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uncertain, the authorship no less traditional ; while to the first 
half of its contents at least many critics still refuse to accord any 
high degree of historical authority. But from the pen of the 
busiest, ablest, and most successful propagator of Christianity 
in the first century, we possess a bundle of letters, the genuine- 
ness of some of which is entirely beyond dispute, and the 
ascertained dates of which show them to be older than any 
other Christian writing now extant. 

For the purposes of a candid historical inquiry into the 
greatest event of history—the rise of the Christian Church— 
the value of these letters is simply incalculable. They lay 
down just that basis of certain fact to start from, without which 
historical investigation would be impossible. They bring us 
face to face with the Christian churches of Asia and Europe 
within a quarter of a century after the crucifixion, at a time 
when the events in the career of Jesus were still fresh in the 
recollection of many living men. Incidentally they acquaint 
us with a crowd of details respecting certain of these churches, 
touching not only their creed and worship, but even their 
office-bearers, their membership, the disputes which agitated 
and the scandals which discredited them. From the tenor of 
these letters it is possible to infer with a high degree of confi- 
dence what were the accepted data concerning Jesus of Nazareth 
upon which reposed the faith of all His early followers of 
whatever school—the chief facts on which they were agreed. 
By this means they furnish to the apologist his veritable zrov 
ot@—a fixed fulcrum on which his argument for the historical 
truth of Christianity must turn. Finally, they bring us into 
the most unreserved intimacy with that remarkable man, who, 
more than any other, made Christianity a catholic religion for 
civilised mankind, and out of its primitive religious convictions 
built up a compact system of theology. Hitherto the doctrinal 
interest of Paul’s Epistles has so obscured as nearly to obliterate 
or conceal their historical importance. To-day, historical criti- 
cism begins to discover that it is precisely upon these Epistles, 
as its safest no less than its oldest materials, it must initiate 
its inquiry into the origines of the Christian Faith. 

Of the thirteen letters which bear the name of St. Paul, 
there are four which possess for our purpose the singular 
advantage of being accepted as authentic and genuine by every 
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modern scholar of eminence. So long ago as 1845, Dr. Baur 
of Tiibingen wrote of them :— 


“ Against these four epistles there has not only never been raised the 
very slightest suspicion of being spurious, but they bear in themselves the 
mark of their Pauline origin so unmistakably that I am quite unable to 


imagine with what right a critical doubt could ever be maintained against 
them.” 


To this judgment M. Renan added the weight of his great 
name in Les Apétres, and in his more recent work on St. Pawl 
he still adheres to it, classifying these four as “epistles indis- 
putable and undisputed.”* Most recently of all, Professor 
Pfleiderer of Jena, in his important work entitled Paulin- 
ismus, accepts them without remark as “the four undisputed 
epistles.”* ! 

It is a fortunate circumstance that these unimpeachable 
documents are for historical and even more for apologetic pur- 
poses the most valuable in the entire series. They are the 
Epistle to the Galatians, the two to Corinth, and the one to 
Rome: four letters which are not only the most considerable 
in point of length, but also the richest in personal and histori- 
cal references. It follows from this circumstance that we can 
afford, if we choose, to stand upon these four alone. The testi- 
mony which St. Paul has to give to the origin and state of the 
Church of Christ, to the facts on which it rested, and to the 
person of its Founder, will not be seriously weakened, nor its 
extent materially reduced, if we throw out of reckoning all the 
suspected letters, even such as (like Philippians and First 
Thessalonians) are accepted by the best critics as certainly 
Pauline. I need hardly say that in narrowing so much the 
available materials, I am very far from rejecting any of the 
professed and canonical Epistles. I only push to its utmost 
the concession which, for argument’s sake, every apologist 
must make to the spirit of scepticism, by refusing for the 
present to build upon any document over which the slightest 
breath of doubt has ever ventured to blow. The letters to 
Thessalonica, which form the earliest in the series, and those 
to Philippi and Philemon, which follow next after the undis- 


' Paulus der Apostel Jesu, Engl. transl. p. 248. 
2 Saint Paul, par Ernest Renan, Introd. v. 1869. 
3 Paulinism (Eng. transl.) p. 29. Williams and Norgate, 1877. 
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puted ones, are not exposed to any objection which in any 
other field of literature would occasion the slightest hesitation 
in accepting them. Still they are not essential to supplement, 
however useful to sustain, what we gather abundantly from 
the other four. 

The value of these documents as a starting-point is vastly 
heightened by the fact that their dates are known. The earliest 
of the four, that to Galatia, is placed by M. Renan (Saint Paul, 
p. 314) in the year A.D. 54; the latest of the four, to Rome, in 
the year 58. For practical purposes we may accept this result 
without hesitation. The letters were all written within twenty 
and twenty-five years after the Prophet of Nazareth was cruci- 
fied in Jerusalem. It is the Church and the faith of the first 
Christian generation into the midst of which we are plunged 
by the most vivid and trustworthy of possible monuments. 

I call them “most vivid and trustworthy ;” for there is 
nothing more precious to the historian than the correspondence 
of the men who make history. What Cromwell’s letters are 
to the English Civil War, that, and more, Paul’s letters must be 
to the rise of the Christian Church. The man of affairs, hot 
from the anxieties and collisions of his enterprise, who pens in 
haste a brief unstudied and unrevised communication, meant 
to serve some pressing need of the moment, is a witness of 
the first order. His words reflect the situation just as it 
stands. They are born of the actual facts, and must be true to 
them. Allowance, no doubt, may require to be made for the 
prepossessions of the writer. But, in any case, it is impossible 
in a letter to feign circumstances which one’s correspondents 
are aware have no existence ; to allude to past events as well 
ascertained and universally accepted which no one has heard 
of or believes in ; to assume, in short, a state of matters which 
is found only in the writer's brain. So perfectly understood 
is this among investigators, that it might seem idle to insist 
upon it, were it not that people often appear to judge those 
authorities which the Church has termed “canonical” by a 
different standard from that which is applied to other ancient 
writings. Books are none the better as historical witnesses for 
being sacred to faith; also, they are none the worse for it. 
Strip Paul of his apostolic authority : he was at the least an 
actor in a great religious movement ; and the missives by means 
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of which he expounded his teaching, defended his position, or 
exhorted his converts, must possess the very highest value as 
historical authorities. They are contemporary; they are 
incidental and impromptu; they passed as confidential instruc- 
tions from teacher to taught ; they give us access into the heart 
of the movement and of the chief mover in it. 

To a large extent this value must attach to such a corre- 
spondence, no matter what the character of the writer may be. 
In the present case, the character of Paul, as recognised by 
every competent judge, is such as to enhance the confidence we 
repose in his letters. Few men have ever revealed themselves 
more fully to posterity ; few letter-writers have been more 
autobiographical ; few so eagerly frank and outspoken as he. 
I am very far from venturing on the attempt to delineate all 
the features in that strangely compacted and fascinating nature 
of his; with its ruggedness and volcanic passion covering 
exquisite tenderness, delicacy, and tact ; its intense inwardness 
of spiritual experience, proper to his Hebrew blood, joined to a 
keenness of dialectic which cannot be wholly due to his Greek 
training ; its shifting moods and excessive sensibility connected 
probably with an irritable nervous temperament ; all ennobled 
by moral courage of the rarest quality, and such a power to 
sway men’s hearts as drew support out of his very infirmi- 
ties. I fancy we all of us know St. Paul a good deal better 
than any of us can describe him. But one trait at least none 
can mistake. It is the trait which renders his epistles espe- 
cially trustworthy as evidence. He was a lover of truth, 
with not the least bit of mendacity, guile, or unreality in his 
whole being; one who could not so much as speak without 
letting the deeper workings of his own translucent nature 
shine through his mere words. The days are gone by when it 
was possible even for the most blind or unfair of controver- 
sialists to ascribe to St. Paul any sort or measure of insincerity. 
In these four Epistles, especially the three to his beloved con- 
verts at Corinth and in Galatia, he has unbosomed himself 
with a freedom so unrestrained that it is never found exhibited, 
save by men who are both very real and somewhat impetuous. 

Such, then, being the character and value of our sources, let 
us turn to see what these indubitable four Epistles really tell 
us respecting primitive Christianity and its great Founder. 
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In the first place, they prove that between twenty and 
twenty-five years after the death of Jesus, communities of 
Christian disciples were already to be found scattered over a 
wide area, from Jerusalem on the east to Rome on the west. 
The evidence for this is copious and familiar to all. In 
Galatians (i, 22), the earliest of the four, Paul speaks of 
churches as having existed in Judea more than fourteen years 
at least before that Epistle was written. In the latest of the 
four, Romans (xv. 19), he claims to have himself preached the 
gospel from Jerusalem in a circuit which extended as far as 
Illyricum. Incidentally, we hear of his work at Antioch 
(Gal. ii. 11), and at Ephesus (1 Cor, xv. 32, xvi. 8; ef. 2 Cor. 
i. 8). There were churches in Asia Minor (1 Cor. xvi. 19), 
churches of Galatia (Gal. i. 2), and churches of Macedonia 
(2 Cor. viii. 1). There were “ saints in all Achaia” (2 Cor. i. 1), 
including a church at Cenchrea (Rom. xvi. 1), as well as in 
the more important Corinth. The faith of the Roman church 
had already become spoken of (naturally amongst the Chris- 
tians) ‘‘ throughout the whole world ” (Rom.i. 8). Nor is this 
the solitary occurrence of such a general phrase as this—a phrase 
which, after allowing for the rhetorical exaggeration natural to 
an ardent missionary, must infer a very wide-spread Christian 
community. The sound of the gospel when Paul wrote had 
gone out, he tells us, into all the world (Rom. x. 18). It 
was made known “to all nations ” (Rom. xvi. 26). “In every 
place ” there were those who “invoked the name of Jesus as 
their Lord” (1 Cor. i. 2). 

It is not necessary to assume that these young congrega- 
tions, although dispersed over many provinces, counted any- 
where a very large body of converts. In these letters, Paul takes 
occasion to name a considerable number of his collaborateurs. 
Besides the older apostles, Peter, James, and John, we find 
such names as Barnabas, Timothy, and Titus, Aquila with his 
wife, Tertius, Sosthenes, Apollos, Stephanas, and Silvanus. With 
a band of propagandists so numerous as is implied by the casual 
mention of thirteen or more in the course of only four letters, 
and with the constant traffic from one part of the Mediterranean 
coast to another which characterised the Jews in that age of 
the Empire, it is quite conceivable how one short quarter of a 
century should have seen obscure handfuls of disciples collected 
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in almost every chief city and seaport. At the same time, each 
church may have been still small, as small as M. Renan is 
disposed to think. It was not the size of each church, it was 
their number and their diffusion over so many lands, with the 
variations in opinion, in tendency, and in sympathy, to which 
this diffusion gave rise, which makes their substantial agreement 
in the Christian faith so worthy of note. 

Our four Epistles certainly show that already deep and 
serious divergences had appeared inside the apostolic Church. 
Three out of the four were expressly written to defend Paul’s 
own position and teaching against assailants, and the severity 
or even bitterness of his language bears witness to the keenness 
of the strife. Immense advantage has been taken by modern 
critics of this divergence between Palestinian and Pauline 
Christianity. Every effort has naturally been made to exag- 
gerate its amount. The authority of the apostles as mes- 
sengers of a Divine religion will suffer, it is presumed, if it 
should appear that they disagreed so far among themselves 
that the Christianity of Paul and the Gentile West was a 
different thing from the Christianity of the original Twelve 
and the Jerusalem church. Into the merits of this debate I 
am scarcely called by my design to enter. But it does not 
seem to have been sufficiently observed on either side that the 
divergence (so far as it was more than a personal question) 
was one of inference, and did not touch the main body of 
Christian fact and belief which was common to both the dis- 
putants. The two points on which St. Paul contended with 
the antagonistic party were these: Ist, Was his authority as 
an apostle equal or inferior to that of the original Twelve ? 
and 2d, Was the Mosaic law to be regarded as still binding 
on the conscience of the Christian believer, or as abrogated by 
the gospel? It was the latter question, of course, which lent 
to the former one its chief interest. Undoubtedly, the relation 
of Christianity to Mosaism was a matter of cardinal conse- 
quence. According as it should be decided would Christianity 
either shrivel into a Hebrew sect or expand into a catholic 
and spiritual religion. To make the gospel of grace an 
appendix to the law was in effect to make it no gospel of 
grace at all. The memorable merit and service of St. Paul 
lay precisely in his grasping so firmly the gravity of the 
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principles which were at stake. Yet throughout the whole 
course of this first and greatest of Church controversies, it 
turned in no way whatever upon any new or disputed 
allegations on either side, but wholly on a correct under- 
standing, in their religious bearing, of facts which both sides 
alike accepted. The controversy did not involve any differ- 
ence as to the facts regarding the person, the mission, or the 
work of Jesus Christ. Hardly too great emphasis can be laid 
on this. The main argument by which St. Paul combated the 
Judaisers was, that on their theory the expiatory death of 
Jesus on the cross, and His resurrection from the dead, were 
emptied of their peculiar value: “If righteousness come by 
the law, then Christ is dead in vain” (Gal. ii. 21); “Christ is 
become of no effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified 
by the law; ye are fallen from grace” (Gal. v. 4). Manifestly 
this is an argument which had no point against men who 
either questioned the facts of Christ’s death and resurrection 
or rejected the religious significance which Paul ascribed to 
these facts. It is certain that Paul’s opponents did neither. 
There is not a single trace throughout the dispute that either 
historically or doctrinally the central Christian position re- 
specting the person and work of Jesus Christ was so much as 
touched. On the contrary, appeal is constantly made, even in 
arguing with the extreme Judaisers, to those essential truths on 
which reposed the faith of a Christian, as to data which were 
perfectly well understood on all hands, and unimpeachable. 
This was not the only difficulty, however, which troubled 
the infant community. In the church at Corinth differences 
had emerged on various points. Did these points affect the 
uniform acceptance by the Corinthians of evangelical fact or 
doctrine? By no means. A question had arisen, for example, 
regarding the relative value of the prophetical gift among 
other strange manifestations of spiritual power. To compose 
such rivalry, Paul could appeal to the unity of all believers in 
their one Head, Jesus Christ, and to the unity of the one 
Divine Spirit into whom they had been all baptized (1 Cor. xii. 
4-13). Social complications and questions of conscience had 
also sprung up respecting mixed marriages and the free use 
of meat that had been slaughtered with heathen ceremonies. 
But Paul could found his advice to the Corinthian believers 
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on the common ground of Christ’s authority, and reason from 
their common faith in one God, the Father, and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, who died for all (see 1 Cor. vii. 10 and viii. 6, 11). 
Doubts had even arisen as to the possibility of a literal resur- 
rection of the body. Yet so firmly was the fact of Jesus’ 
resurrection accepted by all parties in that divided church, 
that Paul could adduce that fact as essential to Christian faith, 
and as carrying with it, by necessary consequence, the resur- 
rection of the Christian dead (1 Cor. xv. 13-23). Even on 
mere secondary details, such as the order to be observed in 
public worship, Paul counted so far on the solidarité of senti- 
ment which bound the scattered members of the Christian 
body, that he cut short the troublesome objector by the words, 
“If any man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, 
neither the churches of God” (1 Cor. xi. 16). 

What, then, was the Church of Christ as it appears in these 
earliest of its extant documents, after a quarter of a century 
had passed away? A large group of probably small com- 
munities, spread over some of the chief provinces of the 
Empire, observing the two peculiar rites of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, and maintaining a most active and incessant inter- 
course with one another; yet founded by various teachers, 
composed of very discordant elements, distracted by serious 
differences of opinion, entangled in practical and speculative 
difticulties, such as cannot but arise where novel truths are 
fermenting in eager minds and revolutionising the beliefs and 
social habits of man. Notwithstanding, all these varied com- 
munities already cohere on the same broad platform of accepted 
fact and teaching respecting the person and work of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

It follows that the testimony of the Pauline Epistles to 
Jesus Christ is not simply his individual testimony, but the 
testimony of the entire Church in his day ; not of the Pauline 
churches alone, but of the Judean churches as well: of the 
Roman church, for example, which he had not yet seen; of 
the Jerusalem church, from which proceeded the men who 
assailed his authority and undermined his work, not less than 
of Antioch, Ephesus, Thessalonica, or Corinth. 

If, therefore, the actual facts respecting Jesus of Nazareth 
were distorted at all by His early followers; if legendary 
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accretions ever grew up around His historical person; if the 
supernatural element was imported by superstition or credulity 
into the ordinary life of a Jew; if His rising from the dead 
was a devout imagination invented by His followers ; if His 
name came by degrees to be encircled with an unreal halo of 
Divinity in enthusiastic minds: then all these things must at 
least have happened within twenty years after His decease. 
Moreover, they must have happened in such a way as to sweep 
along into the very same delusion respecting a dead man the 
minds of a great many people over many remote lands. 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, all over Western Asia and South- 
Western Europe,—men with widely opposed prepossessions, 
who fiercely contended over minor particulars,—must have 
enthusiastically accepted with one voice, and not one syllable 
of objection, precisely the same unhistorical figments concern- 
ing the crucified Jew, and been ready for these unhistorical 
figments not merely to change their manners but to lose their 
lives. Is that credible? Is such a perversion of facts possible 
within twenty years? Can legend grow so fast over so wide 
a field, yet present no variation anywhere? Is this the manner 
ofa myth? My own judgment is that all such theories to 
account for the rise of Christianity, demanding as they do a 
long lapse of time and a slow dissemination from a single centre, 
must shatter against the evidence of the Pauline Epistles. 
Not from a single centre, but from several; not through the 
tradition of generations, but while a young man might grow 
to middle vigour; not within a solitary hotbed of feverish 
fanaticism, but all along the most frequented highways of Euro- 
pean civilisation: did the uniform belief of Christians spread. 
But I must go further still. History will not concede even 
these poor twenty years for the distortion of historical facts or 
for the growth and spread of a Christian legend. The letter to 
Galatia is an indubitable letter of the year 54, says M. Renan. 
What says St. Paul in that Epistle? He tells us that his own 
acquaintance with the gospel was not originally derived from 
intercourse with the earlier apostles or with any other disciples ; 
that for at least fourteen (if not seventeen)' years after his con- 





1 Whether fourteen or seventeen depends of course on the reckoning Paul 
adopts in Gal. ii, 1 ; whether “fourteen years after” means after his conver- 
sion, named in i, 16, or after the “three years” named in i. 18. 
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version he went on preaching Christ in his own way before he 
even compared notes or exchanged any communication on the 
subject with those earlier apostles; that when at length he 
came to do so, the “pillars” of the Judean church recognised 
the gospel he had all these years been preaching among 
Gentiles as substantially their own gospel ; that they “added 
nothing to him in conference,” but gave him “the right hand 
of fellowship” in token that he was equally authenticated in 
his own sphere of ministry with themselves (Gal. i. 15—ii. 10). 
It is impossible to read this statement and not see that its 
practical effect is to throw back the substantial harmony of 
the Christian faith over all Christendom by at least fourteen 
years ; and when we are moving within such narrow historical 
limits, to gain fourteen years is really to gain everything. If 
the same teaching about Jesus Christ and His mission, which 
is found in Paul’s four Epistles, and was certainly accepted by 
all the churches when they were written, is just the teaching 
taught from the date of his conversion by Paul himself, and 
not less by Peter and James and John, then we are thrown 
back with an unchanged gospel at least to the year 40, pos- 
sibly even to the year 37. What does this mean? It means 
that no more than from four to seven years are left at the out- 
side for the growth of a Christian legend or the fabrication of 
a mythical Jesus. Is this a historical possibility? Is it his- 
torically possible that such a legend or myth could grow up 
within such a period in that age and land? The question is 
one which historical criticism is safe enough to answer truly 
in the long-run. In the eyes of most plain men the contro- 
versy will seem to be pretty well concluded when it is acknow- 
ledged as beyond dispute that the Christ whom Paul preached 
and all the churches believed in when he wrote Galatians or 
Romans was preached and believed in, just in the same way, 
within half a dozen years after His crucifixion. 

What, then, was the creed that St. Paul taught and the 
churches believed concerning Jesus Christ when the four 
Epistles were composed ? 

It is time now to answer this question by setting forth in 
rough outline at least the evangelic tradition as it can be 
culled from these earliest sources. I still confine myself to the 
four undoubted letters, All I attempt is to set in order what 
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is said of Jesus Christ in one or other passage of these letters. 
The result I find is this :— 

The “Jesus whom Paul preached,” and whom all the 
churches accepted for the Messiah, was born a Jew and a 
lineal descendant of the royal house of David (Rom. i. 3, ix. 5). 
He was “made of a woman” in respect of His human birth ; 
at the same time He was in some superior sense “the Son of 
God,” sent forth from the Father in the likeness of fallen 
humanity for the purpose of human redemption (Gal. iv. 4; 
Rom. i. 4, viii. 3). He is the counterpart of our race’s first 
Head, a second Adam, destined to restore the life forfeited in 
the lapse of the race (Rom. v. 12-21; 1 Cor. xv. 45-49). 
While on earth nevertheless He was placed (by circumcision ?) 
under the Mosaic law (Gal. iv. 4), and was the member of a 
family which counted several brothers, of whom one was 
named James (1 Cor. ix. 5; Gal. i. 19). His personal minis- 
try was restricted to the Hebrew people (Rom. xv. 8), although 
His gospel was destined ultimately to embrace all men (Rom. 
i. 16, iii. 29, 30, xv. 8-12). Ona few subjects His teaching is 
expressly alluded to: such as marriage (1 Cor. vii. 10); the 
law of unclean meats (Rom. xiv. 14); the support of Christian 
teachers (1 Cor. ix. 14); and the love which fulfils all the law 
(Rom. xiii. 8, 9). Some who were afterwards His disciples 
were known to have enjoyed in His lifetime His personal 
acquaintance (2 Cor. v. 16). To the order of the apostles He 
delegated authority in His Church (2 Cor. x. 8, xiii. 10). He 
Himself was a poor man (2 Cor. viii. 9), and repudiated in the 
propagation of His cause the employment of physical force 
(2 Cor. x. 4). With this agreed the characteristic features of 
His conduct in which chiefly He became an example to His 
followers. These were gentleness and meekness of spirit 
(2 Cor. x. 1), self-renunciation and self-denial (Rom. xv. 3; 
1 Cor. x. 33, xi. 1), forbearance toward those who abused 
Him (Rom. xv. 3). At length He was betrayed to death 
(1 Cor. xi. 23). On the eve of His betrayal He instituted a 
symbolical meal of bread and wine to be observed by His 
followers in memory of His passion (ibid.). He was put to 
death upon a cross—a mode of death esteemed accursed among 
His countrymen (Gal. iii. 13)—and this was done in ignorance 
by the lawful civil authorities (1 Cor. ii, 8). At the same 
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time, this great event was really a fulfilment of the Divine 
counsel for our redemption (Rom. iii. 25, v. 8, viii. 32) as fore- 
told in the scriptures of the Old Testament (1 Cor. xv. 3). It 
is by the blood of His cross we have been redeemed from the 
curse of the Divine law on account of sin and reconciled to 
God, so that we obtain forgiveness of our sin and peace with 
God (Rom. iii. 24-26, v. 6-11; 2 Cor. v. 14-21; Gal. iii. 13). 
Of His Divine mission from the Father, as well as of the 
acceptance of His death as an expiation for sin, the supreme 
proof was afforded when by the power of God, on the third day 
after His crucifixion, He was raised again to life (Rom. i. 4, 
iv. 24, 25, viii. 31-34; 1 Cor. xv. 4, 17, ete., passim) out of the 
tomb in which He had been buried (1 Cor. xv. 4). He showed 
Himself alive after His resurrection on repeated occasions, five 
in number at least; now to single disciples, again to the 
twelve apostles, and once to over five hundred persons (1 Cor. 
xv. 5-7). He ascended into heaven, where He is to be conceived 
of as seated at the right hand of His Father in glory, as Lord 
both of the living and the dead (Rom. viii. 34, xiv. 9). Through 
Him it had pleased God to bestow upon the disciples of Jesus a 
special supernatural gift—the gift of the Holy Spirit of God, who 
manifested His sacred indwelling in the members of the Church, 
both by acts of religious confidence, desire, and joy, and also 
by supernatural endowments of various kinds (Gal. iii. 2-5, 14, 
iv. 6, v. 22; 2 Cor. i 21, 22, v.5; 1 Cor. xii. 13, 14; Rom. 
viii. 9-16, 26; 1 Cor. vi. 19, etc.). Meanwhile Jesus Christ 
continued in His-celestial absence to intercede for His disciples 
upon earth (Rom. viii. 34). These, when they die, go into His 
immediate presence (2 Cor. v. 8). Such as still remain on 
earth, absent from their Lord, are taught to await His future 
advent (1 Cor. i. 7), when He is to be the Judge of all mankind, 
before whom all secrets shall be disclosed, and at whose bar 
every one of us must give account of himself to God (Rom. 
ii. 16, xiv. 10-12; 1 Cor. iv. 5; 2 Cor. v. 10). 

Such was the testimony of St. Paul to Jesus Christ. There 
is not one item in this full statement but can be verified by 
chapter and verse from these four Epistles alone. In part it 
is a record of naked historic facts, such as that Jesus came of 
the Davidic line, or that He was betrayed and crucified. In 
part, too, it goes far beyond bare history into the domain of 
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religious faith. It includes, for example, the Divine mission of 
Jesus as the Messiah, the forgiveness of sins, and the future 
judgment. But fact and dogma are in Paul’s system too tightly 
intertwined to be separable. There is no attempt made sharply 
to sunder them. They live in one another. Take them 
together, and can any man doubt that we have before us the 
creed on which reposed the religious life of the entire Church, 
Gentile or Hebrew, twenty years after Christ’s death? or that 
it is in substance the very gospel which, for more than fourteen 
years previously, Paul had been industriously circulating? or 
that it is the same gospel which, when “ privately communi- 
cated” to the influential chiefs of the Jerusalem believers was 
acknowledged by them as their own? Here do we not lay a 
secure hand on the primitive and catholic form of the Christian 
faith as it sprang into new life immediately after the alleged 
resurrection of its Founder ? 

Two things about this witness of the apostle strike one at 
the first glance. The /irst is, that this earliest gospel according 
to St. Paul agrees so far as it goes with the four later gospels 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. I say, “so far 
as it goes.” Meagre, no doubt, are his allusions to the lessons 
and the incidents of the three years’ ministry of our Lord; at 
the first blush surprisingly meagre. Yet this ceases to appear 
so surprising when one or two considerations are weighed. 
For one thing, Paul, unlike the other apostles, had never been 
a personal attendant on the ministry of Jesus, Discourses and 
events from that ministry reached him therefore at second-hand, 
and could hardly be expected to occupy in his thoughts or 
teaching so prominent a place as in the thoughts and teaching 
of the first disciples. In his case, just as in our own, the per- 
sonal interest in the ministry which men like Peter or John must 
have felt, gave way before the religious, or even the theological, 
interest of the great Life. The facts which stood out before 
the eye of Paul were such as possessed overwhelming spiritual 
importance ; the death for expiation of sin; the resurrection 
as a pledge of spiritual life. This is only what might have 
been looked for. At the same time, the whole tone in which 
St. Paul addresses the Christian congregations of his day im- 
plies that they were already pretty fully acquainted with the 
character, the example, and even what he terms “the mind” 
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of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 16; ef. Eph. iv. 20, 21; 1 Thess. iv. 2). 
He writes, not as one who for the first time would tell them 
about their Master, but as one who can rest his arguments and 
exhortations on what his readers already knew. Further, in the 
one instance where any exact comparison can be instituted— 
I mean in the detailed account he gives to the Corinthians of 
the institution of the Supper—we find a very close agreement 
indeed with the synoptic evangelists, even with those two 
(Matthew and Mark) which follow manifestly an independent 
tradition. Yet this detailed narrative in 1st Corinthians is 
avowedly no more than a repetition of what Paul had already 
“delivered” to his converts in that city, doubtless in the 
course of his oral instruction. On how many more incidents 
of the sacred ministry may he have imparted information no 
less minute? So far as they go, then, I repeat that Paul’s 
notices of his Master’s career tally perfectly with the traditions 
embodied in the four Gospels. At whatever date these latter 
may have assumed their present form, they contain amidst 
their manifold details nothing inconsistent with what Christians 
had been hearing and believing from the very beginning. 

The other result, which appears on the surface, is that Paul's 
teaching concerning Jesus Christ really embraced all the facts 
that are essential as an historical foundation to sustain the 
faith of a Christian. As nearly as possible, it covered the 
ground of the so-called “ Apostles’ Creed ;” and the summary 
which that venerable symbol contains of evangelical fact has 
always been regarded as a sufficient foothold for individual 
faith as well as the necessary starting-point for every legiti- 
mate development of Christian theology. Explain it how you 
will, therefore, the universal belief of Christian men respecting 
Jesus Christ is proved to be as ancient as some six years at 
most after His decease. 

In now reviewing, ere we close, the sum of our apostle’s 
testimony as lately given, what finally demands notice most 
sharply is this: that there is one point at which, before every 
other, the modern critical and scientific student stumbles, yet 
that is precisely the point which in the view of Paul himself 
forms the hinge of the whole :—I mean the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead. In the brief space which yet remains to 
me I shall invite attention to the bearing of St. Paul’s testi- 
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mony upon this cardinal fact—a fact with which it is most 
certain the whole claim of Christianity stands or falls. 

In the first place, the supernatural is throughout these 
letters spoken of as nothing remote or dubious or beyond 
experience—nothing of which contemporary men possessed (as 
we possess) no personal knowledge. On the contrary, it is a 
factor in the daily life of the Church with which both the 
writer and his readers were abundantly familiar. The full 
bearing of this must be kept in view. It is startling enough 
to find from every one of the letters that Paul speaks, not 
simply of revelations he had received, but of miracles as 
things he was in the habit of doing. To the Corinthians and 
Galatians he refers to this as a circumstance of which his 
correspondents were well aware.’ He even appeals to it as 
something which his opponents would not question. Now if 
a circumstance like this stood alone, it would naturally enough 
beget a suspicion of self-deception. Judged by instances more 
or less parallel from the history of religion, a psychological 
explanation of it might be attempted. And of course if Paul 
turned out to be so much of a fanatic as falsely to believe him- 
self a wonder-worker, then his evidence as to any other alleged 
wonder (such as the resurrection) would be seriously damaged. 
There are elements in the case, however, which forbid us this 
explanation. The belief in visions, tongues, wondrous cures, 
and the like marvels, may be explicable if confined to the 
morbid working of a single man’s mind; it is less easy to see 
how whole companies of men here and there over the Empire 
could be the victims of the same delusion. The various forms 
which the miraculous gifts of the Spirit had assumed at Corinth 
are discussed at length as matters perfectly understood, about 
which no doubt could exist. They were in fact the occasion 
of difficulties which had broken out in that congregation. Is 
this credible, supposing the whole thing to be purely imagi- 
nary? Nor does Paul write upon this subject in the tone of a 
fanatic. Very much the contrary. He distinguishes carefully, 
even anxiously, between his own judgment and the revelations 
he had received (1 Cor. vii.; 2 Cor. xii.). He makes very little 
of the wonders he had wrought. Upon the manifestations in the 
church he imposes rules which are dictated by cool and sober 


1 Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. iii. 5. 
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sense (1 Cor. xiv.). He even undervalues the more sensational 
or striking of them in comparison with others. Their use and 
the test of their value he declares to be the religious protit of 
the Church. The virtue of love he extols above them all. 

Such an absence of exaggeration, such a disparagement of 
the merely wonderful in comparison of the spiritually helpful, 
would astonish us in any fanatic; it does not astonish us in 
St. Paul. For it is to be observed that these strange pheno- 
mena were to Paul no more than subsidiary exhibitions of a 
novel and Divine Force, whose chief sphere of operation lay 
in the moral and spiritual region. Save where circumstances 
obliged him to appeal to them in his own defence, or to 
rectify abuses in their exercise, he never alludes to the 
miraculous gifts of the Spirit. Whereas the Divine Spirit in 
His ethical and religious gifts is never long absent from his 
pen. The Divine Agent in the Church is before all the Spirit 
of Holiness. It is He by whom men are turned from vice to 
virtue. He is the Enlightener and the Author of spiritual life. 
He inhabits the Christian, to purify him, to deliver him from 
fleshly desire, to make him a child of God (1 Cor. vi. 19 ; 2 Cor. 
vi. 16—vii. 1; Gal. v. 16-26; Rom. viii. 4-16, etc.); and the 
greatest miracle which the gospel was daily operating under 
the apostle’s hand was in transforming such men as the Corin- 
thian disciples had been, “ fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, . . . 
thieves, covetous, drunkards, revilers, extortioners,” into clean, 
pure, and devout men (1 Cor. vi. 9-11). No one can help feel- 
ing that Paul fur his part cared infinitely more for the lovely 
fruits of the Spirit in a renewed character than for all the exor- 
cisms, rapt effusions, or bodily cures which in himself or in 
others revealed the presence in humanity of a new Power. 

But this new power, whose presence was so unmistak- 
ably revealed, both in physical and in moral changes, to what 
did Paul trace its advent? We must answer for Paul—To 
the mission into human life of Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
And we must not only answer in those weighty words, but 
take care to understand by them what St. Paul understood by 
them. For, so long as any miracle, be it speaking with 
tongues or the resurrection itself, is contemplated apart, as an 
isolated event, out of connection with the whole of that 
majestic intervention of Deity for the solution of human diffi- 
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culties in which lie the roots of all miracle, so long will it 
stumble us. It ceases to stumble us when we assume, as Paul 
taught, that God actually sent “ His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin,” in order to “condemn sin in the flesh, 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit” (Rom. viii. 3, 4). 
Jesus Christ Himself was, in Paul’s teaching, the one supreme 
miracle by whose advent all lesser miracles grew credible and 
fell into their places. I know that the Christology of Paul 
is more fully worked out in those later Epistles, which the 
limitation of my plan forbids me to cite. Yet even in the 
four on which we are founding, it is lofty enough and wonder- 
ful enough to bear any superstructure. Jesus is the Lord 
from heaven (1 Cor. xv. 47). He is “the Lord of glory” (1 Cor. 
ii. 8). He “knew no sin” (2 Cor. v. 21). Old Testament 
texts about the Jehovah of Israel are freely applied to Him 
(Rom. x.13; 1 Cor.i. 13; cf. Gal. vi. 14; 1 Cor.ii.16). Paul’s 
own attitude to Jesus is that of reverential abasement, which 
to any fellow-mortal would be abject, and of such unbounded 
religious confidence as to any creature would be idolatrous. 
If Christ’s proper Deity, therefore, is not expressly taught,’ it 
is everywhere assumed. At all events, the utter separateness 
of this Son of God, who came in flesh to reconcile us to His 
Father, from all fallen salvable men sold under sin, and need- 
ing reconciliation, is the very key-note of the whole. Critics 
have felt surprised how St. Paul could omit all allusion to the 
miraculous acts ascribed to Jesus in our present Gospels. To 
a man who looked on Jesus as Himself the Divine Wonder 
in humanity, and who was daily doing or seeing done acts 
scarcely less startling than Christ’s own, merely through a 
derived Power that came from the same Jesus, now absent in 
heaven, it could hardly seem worth while to descant, where he 
had no special call to do so, on the particular signs by which 
in Galilee the Messiah’s mission had been attested. 

Especially was this superfluous after all such earlier cre- 
deutials had been, as it were, drowned and lost sight of in one 
last and crowning attestation. One sees how naturally, amid 
such a stupendous series of miracles, the resurrection fell into 
rank. It became indeed a necessary part of this appearance 


1 This depends on the interpretation of Romans ix. 5. 
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of the Divine upon earth. To Paul as a Christian theologian, 
its harmony with the entire gospel, its being demanded as a 
sequel to the expiatory death of a Divine Redeemer, served of 
course to recommend and to endear the resurrection of his 
Lord. But we must recollect that the day had been when 
the prepossession lay all on the other side. To Saul, the un- 
converted inquisitor, it was no recommendation, but the 
reverse, that the alleged resurrection sealed the whole pre- 
tension of the Nazarene as true. The resurrection was a good 
deal more than just one among many in a series of mira- 
culous occurrences. It was the link from which the rest 
hung. Failure of proof here meant that all the chain was 
worthless. For the resurrection of Jesus—not His temporary 
reanimation as a mortal, but His resurrection to a new and 
glorified human life for ever—was that act of God upon the 
person of Jesus which “defined” beyond mistake His super- 
human position as the Son of God with power (Rom. i. 4). If 
Jesus was not risen, Jesus was not Messiah; the Christian 
faith was vain; forgiveness of sins there was none (1 Cor. xv. 
14-19). The knot of the whole scheme, the fulcrum which 
bore the enormous strain of such a faith, the testing fact which 
justified all that went before, and accounted for all that 
followed, was that rising on the third day. Its importance is 
indicated to the most casual reader by the frequency of Paul's 
allusions to it. Some fifteen distinct references I have counted 
in the course of these four letters. But Paul did not need to 
become a Christian apostle in order to see that so much 
depended on the resurrection of a Claimant for Messiahship, 
whom the rulers had cut off. As a Jew, a Pharisee, and a 
persecutor, he must have been equally alive to it. In estimat- 
ing, therefore, the worth of Paul’s evidence to the fact of the 
resurrection, it is only fair to reflect that his own conversion 
turned upon it. Before he could possibly accept of Chris- 
tianity, Paul had to convince himself that Jesus was risen 
from the dead. At that stage everything turned on the evi- 
dence for that one fact. And there were good reasons why he 
should not receive the evidence for it. It is certain that he 
gained no material advantage by believing it. On the con- 
trary, it meant to him (as he says in another of his letters) 
“the loss of all things” (Phil. iii. 8). Toa rising Rabbi, the 
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hope of the Sanhedrim, the pupil of Gamaliel, there was every 
reason in the world why he should continue to disbelieve what 
Peter and the rest asserted—that the Crucified was alive. 

Whether as Saul, the agent of the persecution, he had ever 
been at pains to collect evidence against the alleged fact, 
cannot be affirmed with certainty. The most recent critical 
theory which professes to explain the conversion of Paul— 
that of Pfleiderer—takes the incident near Damascus to have 
been the outcome of a painful inward struggle, during which 
Paul was “uncertain on the fundamental question,” whether after 
all the Christian belief might not be true, and the Crucified be 
risen, as His followers affirmed. If so, if this or anything like 
this be that “kicking against the pricks” to which Christ’s 
words referred, then it is incredible that he should not have 
investigated the facts at first from the standpoint of incredulity, 
and for the purpose of justifying his furious antagonism. He 
had every motive for investigation. He had every facility for 
conducting it. On the theory of the Hebrew authorities, the 
dead body was still in existence. To produce it was to expose 
the cheat. If he did not search for proof that the dead Man 
was still dead, he neglected the surest method of exploding the 
delusion. If he did search for it, his conversion is a demon- 
stration that he did not find it. 

But whether or not Paul sought evidence against the 
resurrection before his conversion, it is clear that at or after 
his conversion he must have found what satisfied him on the 
other side. 

On what evidence, then, did he change his faith? The 
most easy reply to this question is, that St. Paul was con- 
vinced simply by the vision which he had, or supposed he had, 
of the risen Jesus on the way to Damascus. Now, it is cer- 
tain that Paul himself believed to the last that what he then 
saw and spoke to was a living Man. This is not the place to 
discuss the three accounts of that occurrence which survive 
in the Book of Acts, with a view to test the probability of its 
having been a vision due to a heated brain. For my purpose 
it is enough that to Paul himself, both at the time and on 
reviewing the event long afterwards, the apparition was no 
mental vision, “Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord 2?” 
he asks, in his first letter to Corinth (ix. 1). “ Last of all He 
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was seen of me also” (zbid. xv. 8). At the same time, it is 
equally certain that Paul did not rest the resurrection as a part 
of the public faith of the Church upon so narrow and precarious 
a basis. Such an apparition, while it may conceivably suffice 
to establish a fact to him who is the subject of it, will, if it 
stand alone, be very unsatisfactory evidence to other people. 
St. Paul has too much good sense to base any important con- 
sequences on the unsupported evidence of his own interview 
with the Risen One. In one passage he appeals to his having 
seen Jesus in proof that he did not lack that qualification for 
the apostolate; but he is careful to couple with it other con- 
firmatory evidence of his apostleship (1 Cor. ix. 1, 2). In 
another passage he adduces the same sight he had of his 
Master in proof of the resurrection. But he brings it in 
simply as the last in a long string of independent testimonies. 
The fact really rested, according to St. Paul, on repeated inter- 
views which the risen Saviour had held with numerous wit- 
nesses,—with Cephas, with the Twelve, with five hundred 
brethren at once, with James, with the Twelve again, and 
finally “ with me also, as one born out of due time” (1 Cor. 
xv. 5-8). The list is not a complete one, as the Four Gospels 
show, yet it is full enough to indicate that Paul regarded the 
crucial fact of Christianity as one which must ultimately 
claim credence on the ordinary principles of human witness- 
bearing. Had he taught Christ’s return to life solely on the 
ground of his private vision on the Damascus road, that fact 
alone would have raised a suspicion that his sober judgment 
was for once overborne by the mysterious apparition which 
effected in himself so sudden and complete a change. He 
retained his sobriety of judgment: he rested his teaching on 
wider and more public evidence: 

Since Paul, then, as a public teacher, claimed the belief of 
mankind in the resurrection, not because he had once beheld 
the Glorified on a strange and solitary occasion, but because of 
the weight of testimony in its behalf, it is inconceivable that 
he should not have verified that testimony. He needed to do 
this, possibly for his own confirmation, certainly for the satis- 
faction of others. If he was personally in error there, he 
owned himself the most miserable of mankind (1 Cor. xv. 19). 
lf he misled multitudes of his fellows into a lying faith, he 
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was the most cruel of deceivers. How could he fail, having it 
in his power, to test the proofs and examine the witnesses ? 
In some cases it is next to certain that he did so. He cites 
two of the apostles, James and Peter, as having held personal 
interviews with their risen Lord. Of these interviews one is 
mentioned in none of the Gospels; the other only in the 
Gospel of his own attendant, Luke (Luke xxiv. 34). The two 
apostles thus cited were precisely the two whom he could 
personally examine. With Peter he abode, on one occasion, 
fifteen days (Gal. i. 18). James was the only other one of the 
apostles whom he saw during that visit to Jerusalem (did. 
ver. 19). Is it doubtful that he took that opportunity of veri- 
fying from their own lips their recollection of so momentous an 
event? In his statement, it follows that we probably possess 
theirs at second-hand. And from the way in which he dis- 
tinguishes those of the “five hundred” who survived from 
those who had “ fallen asleep” in the interval, I infer that 
among that large number also there were some with whom he 
had personally conversed on the subject. It is clear that St. 
Paul did not leap with the premature confidence of a fanatic 
to his great conclusion, but held it like a sober believer on 
abundant evidence. I venture to think, then, that whenever 
the evidence for the resurrection of our Lord is to be weighed, 
the testimony of St. Paul must count for much. That he be- 
came satisfied of its reality against his prepossessions, to his 
own hurt, with ample means of inquiry, first among the hostile 
party and then among the original witnesses, ought of itself to 
carry considerable weight. It may not satisfy every one. 
Those who doubt have still to reckon with the fact, which 
these letters equally prove, that the whole body of Jesus’ 
original disciples, who must have known the truth, came 
within a very brief time after His crucifixion to exchange 
their despair for boundless confidence and such spiritual 
energy that they set themselves to build up a church which 
has filled the world, on this delusion (if it was a delusion) for 
its corner-stone,—that God had raised from the dead His holy 
child Jesus. 

Throughout this paper we have been occupied with the 
strictly historical value of St. Paul’s testimony as furnished 
by his four unquestioned Epistles. In Christian evidence the 
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historical never stands alone. It cannot be divorced from the 
moral and the spiritual. One thing is certain: For Paul to 
have assured himself by ever so copious a collection of wit- 
nesses that the Prophet of Nazareth had been seen alive after 
His crucifixion would never of itself have made Paul the man 
he actually became. What Was it that really gave to Jesus 
Christ such imperial, such divine sway over that noble man- 
hood of Paul? What led Paul to glory in the shameful 
cross, and to say, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me”? 
(Gal. vi. 14; ii. 20.) What made the man “ take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses, for Christ’s sake”? (2 Cor. xii. 10.) It was the 
spiritual glory which, like the creation of a new sun, had 
looked out upon his spirit from the face of Christ (2 Cor. iv. 6). 
It was the “unspeakable gift” of His Son to die by which 
God had “ commended His love” for sinful men (2 Cor. ix. 15; 
tom. v. 8). It was because the unquenchable thirst of his 
conscience after righteousness before the law, which once 
made him a legalist and a Pharisee, had been satisfied by the 
righteousness of God which is by faith, It was because, 
through Jesus Christ, Paul “ received the atonement” for sin, 
was “saved from wrath,” and had “ peace with God” (Rom. v. 
1-11); because from Christ he obtained spiritual power to 
lead a nobler life, and knew in himself that he was become a 
son of God (Rom. viii. 1-17), It was because in Jesus Christ 
Paul found the true “liberty ”—liberty from the necessity to 
sin (Rom. viii. 2); the true “equality ””"—the abolition of all 
spiritual privileges before the levelling grace of God to bond 
and free, to Jew and Greek alike (Rom. ili. 29, 30; x. 12); 
and the true “fraternity’—the blessed brotherhood of all 
redeemed men in the one family of our Fatier in heaven 
(1 Cor. viii, 12; vi. 1-8; xii, 12-27; Rom. xiv. 15). Well did 
the apostle recognise that religions, like plants, must be tested 
by their fruits (Gal. v. 18-25; vi. 7,8). It was the Gospel 
which made that Paul whom we know so well as a Christian 
and an apostle, fearless, unselfish, tender-hearted; so high- 
toned as a gentleman, as a saint so fervid in devotion, as a 
confessor so constant amid “deaths oft.” This witness to Jesus 
Christ is no peculiar privilege of his. There were saints in 
Christ Jesus before Paul (Kom. xvi. 7). After him what 
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multitudes have followed, treading in his steps even as he 
followed Christ! Happy they who carry such a witness in 
themselves! For to realise in one’s-self that God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing unto men 
their trespasses (2 Cor. v. 19),—to have within one’s own 
bosom a spirit of life in Christ Jesus which sets one free from 
the law of sin and death (Rom. viii. 2),—this is indeed to 
know on better evidence even than the witness of apostles 
that “the gospel of Christ is the power of God unto salvation.” 
J. OSWALD DyYKEs. 





Art. IV.—The Unity of the Human Race, considered from an 
American Standpoint. 


1 oe doctrine of a multiplicity of human protoplasts, or of 


many Adams, which the Frenchman, Isaac de la Peyrére, 
first brought prominently before the Christian world in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, found great acceptance in 
America some years ago. This was due largely to the teaching of 
Professor Agassiz, himself a French Swiss, and a scholar highly 
honoured for his services in the cause of Natural Science. In 
his theory of Faunal Centres he included man, and, as no fewer 
than six such centres were found by him in America alone, it 
followed that the aboriginal American tribes were descended 
from six distinct progenitors. Reasoning in a similar way, 
Catlin, in his North-American Indians, saw no necessity for 
showing how the Americans came to America, or that they ever 
came there at all. And at a conference on American subjects 
held some three years ago, the President of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris found a warm reception for the statement “that 
the true solution of the problem concerning the peopling of 
America is, that the Americans are neither Hindoos, nor 
Pheenicians, nor Chinese, nor Europeans,—they are Americans.” 
Agassiz was a firm believer in the permanence of species, and 
consequently a thorough opponent of the doctrine of Evolution. 
But Evolution has gained the upper hand in the minds of » any 
who were once his disciples, and especially in the minds of 
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those who favoured the anti-scriptural notion of a multiplicity 
of human protoplasts. This new doctrine of the genesis of 
mankind does not necessarily coutain within it that of the unity 
of the race, Lut simply develops man in general from lower 
forms of life. The archeologist, whose labours appear some- 
times in their results to confirm and at others to oppose 
Evolution, has, on American as well as on European ground, 
discovered remains which he refers to the Glacial Period, and 
which he separates not only by a vast period of time, but by 
typical form, froin the American-Indian of to-day. Philologists 
also have asserted that there is a radical diversity in the 
vocabularies and constructions of American languages from 
those exhibited in the forms of speech existing in any part of 
the Old World. In opposition to such views, Principal Daw- 
son of Montreal makes the following statement in one of his 
Morse Lectures at New York: “The actual American race, 
though nearly allied in form and feature to Paleocosmic men, 
can make no pretension to great antiquity. Even its oldest 
remains, those of the Mound-Builders of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, though historically ancient, are on the modern alluvia of 
the rivers, and can claim no geological antiquity. Their lan- 
guages, customs, and religions are allied to those of post-dilu- 
vian nations of the Old World, and though they indicate 
migrations at a time when the Turanian race was still dominant 
there, go no further back than this.” Dr. Dawson is undoubt- 
edly right in his statement, and so far as it relates to geolog 
and kindred matters it will probably meet, as it deserves, with 
general acceptance ; but one naturally demands proof in regard 
to such a controverted point as the relation of the languages, 
customs, and religions of the Indians to those of Old- World 
peoples. Messrs. Rivero and Tschudi in their work on Peru- 
vian Antiquities, Mr. Hubert Bancroft in his Native Races of 
the Pacific States, and M. Lucien Adam before the Congrés des 
Américanistes at Nancy, cast ridicule upon connections which 
scholars professed to have established between the languages 
of the Western and those of the Eastern hemisphere. Some 
of these connections were indeed worthy of the ridicule they 
met with, so that, instead of attempting to defend them, the 
true course is to take a new and more scientific departure in 
the direction in which they failed. 
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A survey of the languages of Asia, which is the continent 
most likely to contribute a population to America, makes it 
apparent that two radically distinct grammatical systems are 
somewhat unequally shared among them. One prominent 
feature of this distinction appears in the position of the term 
denoting relation, which in the Indo-European and Semitic 
languages is rightly termed a preposition. It is also a preposi- 
tion in the Chinese, in many of the monosyllabic languages in 
the Indo-Chinese area, in the various dialects of the Malay, 
and in the Polynesian tongues. But in the Ural-Altaic family, 
comprising the Finnic, Turkish or Tartar, Mongol and Tungus 
divisions, in the Dravidian languages of India, in Tibetan and 
some of the Indo-Chinese languages, as well as in the Japanese 
and allied forms of speech in North-Eastern Asia, the term 
denoting relation is a postposition. It is true that we meet 
with postpositions in Sanscrit, Latin, German, sometimes even 
in English, but these are exceptions, while in the great body of 
Turanian languages they are the rule. Case-endings in lan- 
guages possessing declension may indeed be regarded as the 
remains of a former postpositional state of language, to which 
even the Semitic tongues were once subject, but it is remark- 
able that in the two oldest forms of speech known, the Accad 
of Chaldzea and the Egyptian, the distinction between a post- 
poning and a preposing grammar appears, without any indica- 
tion in either case of the existence of an earlier system. The 
inflection of the Celtic languages to denote case being medial 
rather than terminal furnishes little support to the doctrine 
that all speech was originally postponing; and the contrast 
between the Accad and Egyptian would seem to indicate that, 
at an early period, the human mind was led to give preference, 
in the one case, to the idea of existence, in the other, to that 
of relation. In America the same distinction appears. While 
most of the aboriginal languages postpone the term of relation, 
as in the Iroquois, which translates ‘in the house’ by kanons- 
kon, literally house in, and ‘near the lake’ by kaniatar-akta, 
or lake near, there are three important families of speech that 
employ prepositions. One of these, the Algonquin, occupies a 
large tract in North America, extending from Labrador to the 
Rocky Mountains, and from the Saskatchewan to the Carolinas. 
The Chippewas, Crees, and Delawares are the best-known tribes 
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of this family. The second, situated in Central America, com- 
prises the Maya of Yucatan, the Quiché and Poconchi of 
Guatemala, and the Huastec and Totonac of Vera Cruz. The 
third family is found in the “Gran Chaco” in South America, 
lying between La Plata and Paraguay, and includes the Mbaya, 
Abipone, Mocobi, Payagua, Lengua, and other dialects. The 
Algonquin and Mbaya-Abipone languages occasionally employ 
postpositions, but the Maya-Quiché are exclusively preposi- 
tional. All of these languages are surrounded by tongues that 
are exclusively postpositional. What is more remarkable 
even is, that the Algonquin, Maya-Quiché, and Mbaya-Abipone 
languages strikingly contrast with the harsh forms of speech 
which surround them, by their soft vowel-sounds, recalling at 
once the peculiar characteristic of the Malay- Polynesian 
tongues. 

The same psychological condition which led the Malay, the 
Algonquin, etc., to employ prepositions was the cause of other 
constructions that tend to separate them from the Turanian 
peoples. The Rev. Richard Garnett has shown that American 
verbs consist essentially of the same constituents as those of 
the Dravidian languages, namely, a verbal root, an index of 
time, and a mark of personality. But here also the order 
varies. The postpositional languages of Europe and Asia 
place the verbal root before the temporal index, and so do 
those of America. But the preposing Malay-Polynesian class 
sets the temporal index before the verbal root, and this is the 
order in Algonquin, Maya-Quiché, and Mbaya-Abipone. Thus 
those who give prominence to existence over relation also pre- 
fer action to time, while those who subordinate existence also 
subordinate action. Personality is not so well marked in the 
order of conception, for while the Finnic and Tartar divisions 
of the Ural-Altaic family, with the Dravidian, like the Latin, 
relegate it to the end of the verbal form, the Mongol, Tungus, 
Japanese, and other Turanian languages make it initial. In 
the Malay-Polynesian it is generally intermediate between the 
temporal index and verbal root, and this is the order in Maya- 
Quiché and Mbaya-Abipone to a large extent. In Algonquin, 
however, the personal pronoun precedes the temporal index ; 
still, notwithstanding, it preserves consistency by appearing 
before the verbal root. Most of the postponing American 
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languages make the sign of personality initial like the Mongol, 
Tungus, and Japanese ; but as the Buriat differs from other 
Mongol dialects by following the Finnic, Tartar, and Dravidian 
order of a pronominal suffix, so the Quichua of Peru differs 
from its cognate tongues by a similar procedure. Thus the 
Quichua apa-n-y, ‘I carry,’ apa-rean-y, ‘I have carried,’ as far 
as form is concerned correspond perfectly to the Tamil sey- 
gind-en, ‘I do, and sey-d-en, ‘I have done,’ the order in either 
case being verbal root, temporal index, pronominal sufiz. Some 
other Peruvian dialects follow the order of the Quichua or 
Inca, as does also the Araucanian of Chili. But in New 
Granada the Muysca or Chibcha, another postponing Jan- 
guage, translates ‘I do’ by 2z-bguy-scua, ‘I have done’ by 
z-bquy-quy, and ‘I shall do’ by z-bguy-nga, in which bquy is 
the verbal root, scua, guy, and nga the temporal indices, and z 
the pronominal prefix. This is precisely the order of the 
Mongol in bi-ala-na, ‘I kill, bi-ala-ba, ‘1 killed ;’ and of the 
Japanese in watakusiga-mi-ta, ‘1 have seen ;’ where bi and 
watakusiga are the pronoun I, ala and mt the verbal roots, and 
na, ba, ta the temporal indices. The same order is observed in 
the Iroquois and Dacotah or Sioux families lving within the 
Algonquin area. It is also, strange to say, well illustrated in 
the Absne, one of the dialects of the Circassian, as in sards- 
cwisl-ap, ‘ I ride;’ sards-cwisl-it, ‘I have ridden ;’ sards-cwisl-ast, 
‘I shall ride ;’ sara being the pronoun, ewisl the verbal root, and 
ap, it, ast the temporal indices. The Choctaw, which other- 
wise agrees in grammatical forms with the Iroquois and 
Dacotah, presents a slight variation in takechi-li-h, ‘I bind; 
takchi-li-tok, ‘I have bound ;’ that, namely, of placing the pro- 
noun Ji between the verbal root takchi and the index A or tok, 
but this is confined to the first person, so that ‘thou bindest’ 
is ish-takchi-h, the pronoun ish taking its legitimate position 
as in Mongol proper and Japanese. Turning now to pre- 
posing languages, the Tongan, or speech of the Friendly 
Islanders, which may be taken as typical of the Polynesian, 
renders ‘thou goest’ by goo-ger-aloo, ‘thou didst go’ by na- 
ger-aloo, and ‘thou wilt go’ by te-ger-aloo, Here ger is the 
pronoun, and aloo the verbal root, while goo, na, and te are the 
indices of the present, past, and future respectively. Compare 
this with what happens in the preposing Quiché of Guatemala ; 
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ca-nu-logoh,‘I love; xi-nu-logoh, ‘I have loved ;’ chi-nu-logoh, ‘I 
shall love ;’ or in the similarly preposing Mbaya spoken on the 
eastern shore of the Paraguay: ne-ya-enagui, ‘I have come;’ 
de-ya-enagui, ‘I shall come.’ Take the Mbaya verb yoeni and 
the Tongan gnahi, each signifying ‘to make ;’ and ne-ya-yoeni, 
de-ya-yoent, are perfect analogues of ne-oo-gnahi, te-oo-gnahi. 
The perfect index ne coincides absolutely ; the futures de and 
te are philologically one; the pronoun ya is almost identical 
with 00; and the very verbal forms yoeni and gnahi are far 
from discordant. This is not a mere matter of simple verbal 
coincidence, but of compound verbal agreement coupled with, 
what is more important, identity of grammatical construction, 
If the Mbaya and its allied preposing tongues be not of Poly- 
nesian derivation, there is no such thing as a Polynesian family 
of languages, and Comparative Philology may cease to exist. 
While the order of the Quiché of Guatemala has been shown to 
be identical with that of the Mbaya and the Tongan, some of its 
intimately allied languages, while preserving all the distinctive 
characteristics of preposing tongues, exhibit a transition to- 
wards Algonquin verbal forms, thus proving the latter to be 
of the same Polynesian parentage. The Algonquin says 
ni-sakiha, ‘I love’ or ‘love him,’ the present tense having no 
index; nin-gi-sakiha, ‘I have loved;’ nin-ga-sakiha, ‘I will love.’ 
Still the indices of time, gi and ga, are prefixed to the verbal 
root, but the pronoun, instead of occupying a medial position 
between the index and the root, as in Tongan, Mbaya, and 
Quiché, becomes initial. The same variation in the order of 
the idea of personality has already appeared in the Turanian 
verb, and notably, as has been shown by Dr. Edkins of Pekin, 
in the Mongol, in which the Buriat alana-yp, ‘ kill I,’ contrasts 
with the ordinary form, bi-alana, ‘I kill’ 

From a consideration of the preceding facts in language it is 
not too much to say that, while the Algonquin, Maya-Quiché, 
and Mbaya-Abipone families find their nearest Old-World rela- 
tions in the class called Malay-Polynesian, those of the Arau- 
canian, Peruvian, Muysca, Choctaw, Iroquois, and Dacotah 
are to be looked for among the Turanian tongues of Asia, and 
naturally of North-Eastern Asia. Already I have indicated 
the agreement between the Japanese and these Turanian 
American languages, as exhibited in postpositional and verbal 
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forms. In the Japanese and its allicd dialects the position 
occupied by the genitive in relation to its governing noun is 
that which commonly occurs in English. Thus ‘man’s bone’ 
is rendered word for word otoko-no fone. This is not Greek 
nor Semitic. But we find it in Sanscrit, Latin, and German. 
It is not Malay-Polynesian, whose form is that of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Romance languages. The Tongan would say hooi-a- 
tangata, ‘the bone of the man.’ But it is the order of the 
Turanian languages in general, whether Asiatic or American. 
Thus, in Choctaw, the Japanese otoko no-fone is hatok-in-foni. 
This is a coincidence certainly, and a notable one. The Loochoo 
is a dialect of the Japanese, and renders ‘the woman’s finger’ 
in the same way by tackki-noo-eebee ; but this is American also, 
for the Choctaw still says “ tekchi-in-tbbak. Even in South 
America, among the Aymaras of Peru, not only have we the 
same preposition of the genitive, but the same copula in m, and 
a general agreement in vocabulary. In Loochoo ‘the boy’s 
head’ is ickkeegee-noo-bosi, in Choctaw ushi in-eebuk, and in 
Aymara jocca-na-ppeket. Then are the Choctaws descended 
from the Japanese? No, but they form part of the family to 
which the Japanese belong. The Japanese deity Jebisu is the 
Eefeekeesa of the Muskogulges or Creeks, who are of the 
Choctaw stock; and Nitji, denoting at once the sun and the 
chief divinity of the Japanese, is the Choctaw and Musko- 
gulge Neetahusa. But the name Choctaw is continental and 
pertains to the Koriaks who occupy the north eastern corner 
of Asia, and are classified by Dr. Latham and other ethnolo- 
gists with the Japanese. The Koriaks are divided into two 
branches, one of which designates itself Koraeki, and the other 
Tshekto, the latter being generally known as the nation of the 
Tchuktchis. The Tshekto are the original Choctaws, and the 
Koraeki are their relatives and near neighbours, the Cherokees. 
A glance at the grammatical forms and the vocabularies of the 
Choctaw-Cherokee and Iroquois families of speech will show 
that they have a common origin, which manifests itself also in 
the physical features, habits, customs, and religions of the tribes 
making use of them. It is no matter of surprise, therefore, to 
meet with Arioski, the Koriak god of war, in the Areskoui of 
the Iroquois, whose very name Iroquois is probably derived 
from that of their divinity. The Peruvian gods, Eruchi of the 
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Sapiboconos, and Huiracocha of the Quichuas, are forms of the 
same deity, just as the Araucanian Ngen is the South-American 
representative of another Koriak divinity Anggan, and as the 
Quichua Apachic and the Muysca Bochica reproduce the 
Muskogulge Eefeekeesa and the Japanese Jebisu. By the 
vocabulary and grammar of language, by religion and customs, 
it can be proved that the Dacotahs, Iroquois, Choctaws, 
Natchez, Muyscas, Peruvians, and Chilenos belong to the 
North-Eastern Asiatic stock, represented equally by the Japan- 
ese and the Koriaks, and including the Ainos, Coreans, and 
Kamtchatdales. Their course was by the Aleutan chain, for 
in the Aleutan and Kadiak languages the links which unite 
the American and Asiatic divisions are found. The worship 
of the sun in America, as exemplified in the religion of the 
Dacotahs, Mound-Builders, Natchez, Muyscas, and Peruvians, 
came from Asia, where the Ainos and aboriginal Japanese 
adore the same divinity; and the Araucanian antu, antaigh, 
the Quichua inti, the Choctaw neetak, the Troquois onteka, and 
the Kadiak madjshak, denoting the solar orb, relate unmistak- 
ably to nitji, his name in Japanese, and to the Tchuktchi 
matshak. From Japan also must have come the use of the 
umbrella in Peru as a mark of dignity. The ancient Peruvians 
embalmed their dead, as did the Asiatic Ainos, Artificial 
compression of the head prevailed among the Dacotahs, Choc- 
taws, Natchez, and Peruvian Chinchas, but also among the 
Koriaks. The Dacotahs, Iroquois, Choctaws, Cherokees, 
Muyscas and Peruvians preserved the tradition of a deluge, 
and so did the Kamtchatdales. In contributions recently 
made to the Canadian Institute, and published in its Journal 
of Transactions, I have embodied comparative vocabularies, 
which would be out of place in this Review, showing how 
intimate in point of vocabulary are the relations between the 
Japanese and its Asiatic allies and the Aleutan and Kadiak, 
Dacotah, Iroquois, Choctaw, Natchez, Muysca, Peruvian, Chil- 
eno, and other postpositional American languages, In the 
Quichua, or language of the Incas of Peru, duro, dust, is the 
Loochoo turo; nahwi, eye, the Loochoo ni; tayta, father, the 
Japanese teti; mati, forehead, the Japanese omote; soncco, heart, 
the Japanese sing ; calhua, knife, the Corean khul ; kkari, man, the 
Kurile guru; cenca, nose, the Tchuktchi chynga; wnu, water, the 
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Tchuktchi nouna ; huata, year, the Tchuktchi hiout ; miski, honey, 
the Japanese mits; yachachi, to learn, the Japanese kicku ; nana, 
sister, the Japanese ane; nwnu, breast, the Loochoo mune; aycha, 
flesh, the Loochoo shishi ; carhua, yellow, the Loochoo cheeroo ; 
chanca, leg, the Loochoo shanna ; casa, ice, the Koriak cigu ; sirpi, 
lip, the Loochoo seeba; rutu, break, the Loochoo chireetee; canco, 
bread, the Kamtchatdale gamga; hauquey, brother, the Loochoo 
wiki; huahua, child, the Loochoo gua; hwanghu, die, the Loochoo 
gang ; nina, fire, the Tchuktchi annak ; quilla, moon, the Koriak 
geiligen; kak, stone, the Tchuktchi wigak ; and so on indefinitely. 
The other American languages which I have associated with 
the Peruvian exhibit analogies still more striking. Taken 
alone these might be regarded as mere coincidences, but when 
grammatical forms, mythological nomenclature, and customs 
are found to present the same kind of agreement, the similarity 
of verbal forms is taken out of the category of accidental 
coincidence, and becomes an evidence of actual relationship. 
In respect to national character, we find the warlike Koriaks 
reproduced in the Dacotahs, Iroquois, Choctaws, and Arau- 
canians, the bravest and most indomitable of the American 
Indians, while the ancient Mound-Builders, the Natchez, and 
the Peruvians exhibit the culture of the Japanese. The 
antiquity of the Asiatic stock is the measure of the American, 
and as the Japanese and allied peoples can be traced through 
Thibet and the Caucasus to a Mesopotamian or Accad home, 
it follows that their American colonies must be of compara- 
tively recent date. In the case of the Peruvians, however, 
emigration must have taken place before the Japanese dis- 
carded pronominal suffixes, and when in this respect their 
language was in harmony with the Finnic, Tartar, and 
Dravidian construction. 

In asserting that the Accadians, whose earliest historical 
centre was Chaldea, must have been the ancestors of the 
Japanese and neighbouring peoples, and thus also of the 
American tribes which are of Northern Asiatic descent, I 
simply furnish the intermediate stages or missing links for 
a connection established some time ago between the Peruvians 
and the Accadians by Dr. Hyde Clarke, and illustrated by that 
distinguished philologist more recently in his treatise of The 
Khita and Khita-Peruvian Epoch. This union of two peoples 
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separated from one another in situ by more than half the 
circumference of the globe, and, as to means of comparison, by 
thousands of years, is one of the most brilliant and important 
discoveries ever made in Comparative Philology. Strong 
faith in the unity of the race and in the permanence of 
linguistic forms was the foundation of the comparisons, the 
result of which has so amply justified the philologist’s con- 
fidence. In the Accad vocabularies, which, with their Assyrian 
equivalents, have been deciphered on the disinterred tablets 
from the valley of the Tigris, the names of several Accadian 
divinities appear. One of these, said to answer to the Assyrian 
Bel, is Hubisega. Now Hubisega is the Japanese Jebisu, the 
Choctaw Eefeekeesa, the Muysca Pesca or Bochica, and the 
Peruvian Apachic. His name appears as a tribal one in Cir- 
cassia, denoting the ancient Abasgi or Abasci, the present 
Abasech, a division of the Circassians proper, whose gram- 
matical forms we have found to be Turanian, as are those 
of the Accad. But in the Assyrian period, midway between 
Chaldea and the Caucasus, there appear among the records 
of Assyrian conquest countries called Hupuskia and Khupus- 
kai, the peculiar form of whose name seems to link them with 
the Accadian divinity. While one of these countries, as 
pointed out by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, must have been 
situated in north-eastern Assyria towards Armenia, the other, 
judging from the states connected with it, should be looked for 
on the Euphrates, with Thapsacus for its centre. Whatever 
may be the value of the initial T in Thapsacus, it is evidently 
prosthetic, so that Thapsacus is no other word than Hupuskia. 
This city existed in the days of Solomon, and was a place of 
importance, such that the Assyrian monarchs, who carried their 
arms into all Mesopotamia and Syria, could not by any possi- 
bility pass over it in the records of their expeditions. Yet this 
they certainly did, if it be not one of their Hupuskias. Now 
the natural progress of a brave people loving independence, 
when encroached upon by a strong enemy from the south, 
would be towards the strongholds of the Caucasus, and thither 
the Assyro-Armenian Hupuskians seem to have fled, for we 
have already found them in the Abasech. The Hupuskian or 
Khupuskian form, however, appears more perfectly in the 
name of another clan of the Circassians proper, the Chapsoukes 
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or Shapsuch. The latter name is almost perfectly reproduced 
among the American Dacotahs, whose most cultivated tribe, 
the Mandans, bore the tribal designation Seepohskah. In the 
geography of Central and South America many Hupuskian 
forms are found, such as Tobasco in Yucatan, Pachuco in 
Mexico, with Pasco, Pisco, Posco, Pisagua, and Tapacoche in 
Peru. The latter bear the same relation to Apachic, the god, 
that Hupuskia and Thapsacus should sustain to the Accad 
Hubisega. The Muysca Pesca or Bochica, the hero of a 
deluge like Apachic, and a great teacher of the worship of the 
sun, is reputed to have been the founder of Bogota, which, 
though presenting a difference in form, should belong to the 
category of Hupuskian names. 

There are those at the present day who hold that the 
originals of ancient Bible narratives are to be found in the 
Accadian mythology and legendary history. It would be 
wiser to speak of the Accadian fables as corruptions of an 
original tradition, which, for the purposes of Revelation, 
Divine Providence preserved in all its integrity and truthful- 
ness. Coincidences indeed appear between the two records, 
but it is impossible for any candid mind, laying them side by 
side, to derive the Bible story from that of the Turanians of 
Chaldea. I have already intimated that the Peruvians, 
Muyscas, Choctaws, Iroquois, Dacotahs, and other American 
tribes, preserved traditions of a universal deluge. Some of 
these bear close resemblance to the Oriental traditions. Rivero 
says in his Peruvian Antiquities: “ Pachacamac (or Apachic) 
vented his wrath in a deluge; and there was among the 
Peruvians a tradition analogous to the narrative of Genesis 
as to the constructing of an ark and the preservation of a small 
portion of the human family from total ruin.” The Muysca 
tradition makes Pesca or Bochica the hero of the deluge, and 
he is universally allowed to be the same deity as Apachic or 
Pachacamac. Among the Dog-ribs of the far north, who are 
of Tungus descent, the central figure of the deluge story is 
Tschepiwi. The Mandans, whose tradition is given by Catlin, 
and is very complete, regarded themselves as the descendants 
of him who escaped the Flood, and their name, derived doubt- 
less from their ancestor, was Seepohskah. The Choctaws, 
Creeks, and Cherokees, whose god is Eefeekeesa, also retain a 
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very perfect tradition of this great catastrophe. The diluvian 
hero of the Accadians was Hasisadra or Xisuthrus, and his 
name I have not found among the American tribes, but in 
Evechous, who, according to Africanus and Eusebius, was the 
first Chaldzan king after the deluge, it is not hard to recog- 
nise the Accadian Hubisega, the Muskogulge Eefeekeesa, the 
Muysca Pesca or Bochica, and the Peruvian Apachic. A more 
striking Peruvian tradition is given by Montesinos in his 
Peruvian Annals, based upon the legendary history of the 
Incas. He says: “In the reign of Ayatarco-Cupo, giants 
having entered Peru, they populated Huaytara, Quinoa, etc., 
and built a sumptuous temple in Pachacamac, using instru- 
ments of iron. As they were given up to sodomy, divine 
wrath annihilated them with a rain of fire, although a part of 
them were enabled to escape by going to Cuzco, Ayatarco- 
Cupo went out to meet them and dispersed them about Lima- 
tambo.” Were this story to appear in any collection of Old- 
World traditions, it would at once be referred to the Cities of 
the Plain. Should it turn up, as it probably will, among the 
Accadian legends, the relations of the Accadians and Elamites 
with these cities in the days of Chedorlaomer will be deemed 
sufficient to account for its origin. To assert the Eastern origin 
of the Peruvians on the ground of this tradition would be to 
build on too small a foundation, but when this origin has been 
established by language, the tradition becomes an important 
addition to its testimony. Dr. Hyde Clarke has shown the 
radical unity of the Peruvian and Accadian grammatical 
systems, and has also pointed out numerous and striking re- 
semblances between these languages in point of vocabulary. 
To mention a few of them: the Accad karra, man, is the 
Peruvian kkari ; rak, woman, the Peruvian rakka ; utuci, sun, 
is itoko; ul, star, sillo ; ma, earth, mechi ; ne, fire, nina ; pak, 
king, capac ; car, fortress, pucara ; tak, brick, ticacuna ; babbar, 
silver, levir ; gan, field, cancha ; kug, black, coca ; amas, dark, 
amsa; uknu, white, hancona; pak, bird, piseco ; lig, liku, dog, 
alljo, looma ; hal, khan, fish, challua, kanu ; dara, deer, tarwco ; 
tsir, serpent, katari ; suk, plant, kuka ; si, sizi, grass, hu ; gu, 
gis, tree, hacha, khoka; sak, pir, head, echuja, abaracama ; su, 
hand, suyi; sik, muz, hair, socco, musu; cagu, pi, ear, atke, 
puoki ; essa, foot, ahei, cuchi; sir, skin, ccara; emi, tongue, 
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ine; gan, to be, can; khan, to die, huanhu ; ca, to drink, 
acua ; se, to give, chu ; be, to kill, sipiy ; ru, to do, to make, rura ; 
tuk, to have, tausi ; aca, to lift, haca; takh, to strike, takay ; 
sic, clothes, acsu; khi, good, ccaya; su, bad, hucha ; etc. ete. 
I have already, however, sufficiently trespassed upon the 
reader's patience with these comparisons, and for proofs 
afforded by language of the relation borne to the Accadians by 
the Peruvians and other American and Asiatic families or 
tribes which I have associated with them, must refer him 
to Dr. Hyde Clarke’s Prehistoric Comparative Philology and 
Khita-Peruvian Epoch, and to my papers on the subject in 
the Canadian Journal. From these it appears that the branch 
of the Accad stock which moved northwards into the Caucasus 
sent out a great colony to Thibet, where a division took place. 
A portion of the colony remained in Thibet, the language of 
which country exhibits well-marked Accadian features; another 
passed southward into the Indo-Chinese area, and is repre- 
sented by the Cambodians, Kariens, and other tribes, the 
Karien tribe Passuko preserving intact the old Hupuskian 
name; and the third or largest section, driven by adverse 
forces into North-Eastern Asia, appears not only in the Koriaks, 
Kamtchatdales, Ainos, and Japanese, but in the transitional 
Aleutans, and in the Dacotahs, Iroquois, Choctaws, Mound- 
Builders, Natchez, Muyscas, Peruvians, and Araucanians of 
America. 

The extension of the Accadians was not confined to regions 
east of the Tigris and Euphrates, but appears also in Africa 
and in the extreme west of Europe. The only way in which I 
can account for their presence in the west is on the hypothesis 
that they formed part of the Shepherd invasion of Egypt. 
Khita and Accad are now believed to be either identical or 
closely allied terms, and the Khita were the most prominent 
of the Shepherd tribes. Ashtar was the great god of the Khita, 
and he is undoubtedly the same divinity as the Accadian 
Hasisadra or Xisuthrus. Sir Henry Rawlinson and other 
Orientalists have found the word Burbur, meaning “ high- 
lander,” applied to the Accadians and the allied Armenians. 
Now the chief African families, who are connected as sun, or 
sun and serpent, worshippers, and by the vocabularies of their 
languages with the Accadians, are the Barabras of Nubia and 
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the Berbers of the Mediterranean coast. With the former, 
the Koldagi of Korodfan and the Furians of Darfur must be 
associated, and with the latter, the Haussas. The Berber 
family also includes the Guanches of the Canary Islands. As 
serpent-worshippers, the Barabras connect with the Tibetans, 
Cambodians, Dacotahs, Mound-Builders, Natchez,and Peruvians. 
As sun-worshippers the Berbers are linked with the Accadians, 
Ainos, Japanese, Dacotahs, etc. Although I have already 
referred to other sources for linguistic proofs of relationship, I 
cannot abstain from indicating the wonderful agreement in 
words, of languages so far removed as the Barabra dialects, 
and those of North-Eastern Asia and its American colonies. 
The Barabra chundeka, mouth, is the Tchuktchi kandak, and 
agilk, another Barabra word denoting the same thing, is the 
Aleutan agilak ; kehl, tooth, is the Aleutan aghalun ; maschekka, 
sun, is the Tchuktchi matschak and the Kadiak madzshak ; 
aly, day, is the Koriak allo ; karag, fish, is the Aino karasacki ; 
eka, fire, is the Japanese yoke ; igh, hand, is the Kadiak azka ; 
ogikh, man, is the Aleutan wyig, and itga, the Japanese otoko ; 
enga, woman, is the Loochoo innago ; also woussik, star, is the 
Choctaw phoutchick ; kabakka, bread, the Araucanian copque ; 
okera, bird, the Iroquois garioha ; arykka, earth, the Peruvian 
wrakke ; ounatega, moon, the Cherokee anantoge ; eget, sheep, the 
Peruvian chita ; bayn, speak, the Araucanian pin; nyta, tooth, 
the Choctaw noteh ; tourouck, wind, the Iroquois tekawerakwa ; 
bure and dimega, ten, the Accad pur, Dacotah peeraga, Peruvian 
bururuche and tunca; kemsou,four,the Peruvian kimsa (three), ete. 
Similar analogies appear in the Furian, Haussa, and Berber. 
Prominent among the Berber tribes are the Zimuhr and Amor, 
whom some writers have regarded as descendants of Canaanitic 
Zemarites and Amorites. Gomera, the name of one of the 
Canary Islands, is a form answering to these. It is not a little 
remarkable to find Dr. von Tschudi saying: “There is a very 
striking conformity between the configuration of this race 
(the Aymaras of Peru) and that of the Guanches or inhabitants 
of the Canaries, who used also the same mode of preserving 
the bodies of their dead.” The Guanches embalmed their dead, 
as did the Ainos and ancient Peruvians, a practice which they 
probably learned in Egypt. There is no ground for believing 
that the Guanches—who, like all the other members of the 
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large Accad family with which I have associated them, were 
not a maritime people—sent a colony to America, across the 
Atlantic. As the Peruvian represents the Accadian at the 
greatest eastward extension of his family, so does the Guanche 
at its most western limit. The Aymaras of Peru, with whom 
Dr. von Tschudi compares the Guanches, are by Dr. Hyde 
Clarke associated with the Sumerian branch of the Accad 
family, together with the Cambodians, who call themselves 
Kammer or Khmer. The Guanches of Gomera, and the 
Berber Zimuhr and Amor, should fall into the same division. 
Berber grammar, owing doubtless to Semitic influences, pre- 
sents little in common with that of the Accad and those of its 
descendants, but the vocabulary coincides to a great extent 
with theirs. Such Berber words as ikerri, sheep, ana, lamb, 
tararach, nets, hierro, cistern, faycay, priest, coran, oggue, man, 
tvamrawt, woman, elali, good, achicuca, boy, ahemon, water, are 
easily identified with the Peruvian ccaura, una, atarraya, huirea, 
pachacuc, kkari and hake, marmi, alli, jocea, and huma., 
Strange to say, these words are also largely Celtic, so that the 
the terms Sumerian, Zimuhr, Gomera, Amor, and Aymara, 
may fitly be compared with Cymri. An ancient erection of 
the Peruvian Aymaras near Lake Titicaca, of which tradition 
says “that it was erected in a single night by invisible hands,” 
has been fitly described by Mr. Bollaert as a kind of Peruvian 
Stonehenge. The same story is told of the Cymric Stone- 
henge, whose builder was Emrys. M. E. Pegot Ogier, in 
The Fortunate Isles, holds strongly the Celtic origin of the 
Berbers and Guanches, and cites a Guanche temple as corre- 
sponding perfectly to Celtic remains at Carnac. This writer 
also mentions the plaited hair of the Guanches, their use of the 
Peruvian oven, and their virgins of the sun, all of which serve 
to link them with the Aymaras. Some years ago I prepared a 
a long list of Celtic and Peruvian common terms, exhibiting 
wonderful similarities, for the Société Américaine de France, 
a portion of which was published also by Dr. Hyde Clarke in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute as an appendix to 
an article by Mr. Hector M‘Lean on “The Scottish Highland 
Language and People.” These words were to a great extent 
Aymara, so that if Celts are to be found in America, it must be 
in connection with this branch of the Peruvian family. The 
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other Turanian languages of the Western Continent have little 
in common with the Celtic, and are much nearer in point of 
vocabulary to the Barabra than to the Berber dialects. 

There is yet another Western member of the Accad stock, 
and one of prime importance. , This is the Basque, which, from 
the identity of its numerals with those of the Haussa, and of its 
vocabulary with the Barabra, and to a certain extent with the 
Berber, must be held to have reached its European home by 
way of Northern Africa. Guipuscoa, one of the Basque pro- 
vinces, gives back again the Mesopotamian and Armenian 
Khupuskai and the Chapsoukes of Circassia, while Biscay 
tells the same story as the Karien Passuko, the Muysca Pesca, 
and the Peruvian Pisco. The Basques call themselves Euskara, 
a term which relates to Iscouria of Circassia and the Circassian 
god Achaicarus, to the Huascars, mythic ancestors of the 
Peruvians, and also to the Iroquois Tuscaroras and the Huron 
god Tawiscara. In the latter forms the prosthetic T has the 
same origin as that in Thapsacus and Tobasco. Their great 
god was Haitor, the eponym of the Astures,a name which 
recalls the Khitan Ashtar, the Accad Hasisadra, and the 
Peruvian Ayatarco. It is generally admitted that there are 
few languages in the Eastern Hemisphere so American in con- 
struction as the Basque, and, did space and the patience of the 
reader allow, it would be a simple matter to show that the 
vocabulary of that language is in harmony with the Accad 
and all the tongues that have been affiliated to it. The 
neighbourhood of the Basques as originally in proximity to a 
Celtic population, probably presents the same phenomenon 
that appears in Chaldea, where Sumer and Accad dwelt 
together, in the Indo-Chinese area, where Accadian Passuko 
and Sumerian Khmer are found, and in Peru, where Accad 
Quichuas and Sumerian Aymaras shared the land. 

That the Accad and Khita peoples, with those in Africa, 
Europe, Asia, and America who are of Accad and Khita 
descent, belong to the race of Ham, the Bible seems plainly 
to testify. Accad was a city of Nimrod the Cushite, and 
Heth or Khita were descendants of Canaan. But the Sume- 
rians I identified with the Bible Zimri, who are spoken of in 
company with the Medes and Elamites, and these, with the 
posterity of Zimran, the eldest son of Abraham by Keturah, 
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in a paper on “ The Ethnic relations of the Zimri,” which was 
read before the Society of Biblical Archeology. The Sume- 
rians, however, occupy but a small place in the ethnography of 
the American continent. Yet Cimmerians (Cymri or Sume- 
rians) and Scyths were companions in the days of the father 
of history, who bears testimony to the scalping propensities of 
the latter. That the Scyths are our Khita or later Accadians 
there seems little doubt, but it is certainly remarkable that the 
old Irish and Scottish traditions give a Scythian original to 
Gaelic and Erse Celts. In such traditions we may find 
another testimony to the political union of two distinct 
peoples known originally as Sumer and Accad; and the 
common possession by the Celtic languages and those derived 
from the Accad of certain terms, may be accounted for by the 
federation of the ancestral stocks of the two distinct families 
in an ancient Chaldean home. Some such union is 
necessary to account for the presence of the Gaelic caora, sheep, 
and wan, lamb, in the Aymara of Peru, where they appear as 
ccaura and una, as well as of scores of other common terms 
that find analogues as remarkable. Thus the statement of 
Rivero to the effect “that from between eight and nine 
thousand American words, one only could be found analogous 
in sense and sound to a word of any idiom of the ancient con- 
tinent” is so far from the truth, that I question if there be any 
simple word spoken by the aborigines of America, which may 
not be traced to some language of the Old World; and the 
same is true of grammatical constructions, objects of worship, 
geographical and tribal names, manners and customs, and all 
else that may characterise a human family. 

The languages of America which I have called Turanian 
and have affiliated to the Accad are harsh and strong in most 
cases. Some of them abound in gutturals, and in most the 
masculine sound of r prevails. Vowels are employed for the 
purpose of building consonants together, and not as a mere 
padding of speech. Such a harsh masculine form is that 
denoting “ whiteness,” in Basque churia, in Guanche guarn, in 
Loochoo sheeroosa, in Mohawk kearagea, in Quichua yurac. 
Such also is the word for fish, karag in Barabra, araga in 
Basque, karasacki in Aino, or the corresponding Accad hal, 
Tchuktchi tkahlik, Kadiak ikalljuk, Choctaw kullo, Cherokee 
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agaula, Peruvian challua, and Araucanian khalloua. There is no 
softness in the Accad arik, foot, leg, nor in the Furian taroguro, 
the Tibetan ruko, the Kadiak irruhka, and the Tuscarora 
orusay. But in the case of the preposing Malay-American 
languages it is altogether different. The softness of the Malay- 
Polynesian wewina, woman, 1s reflected in the Ojibbeway 
wewan and the Cree wewimow, of bibigi, child, in the New 
England pappouse, of tahine, girl, in the Illinois tahana, of 
ileeloo, tongue, in the Penobscot weelauloo, of makeu, eat, 
meenum, drink, and makee, give, in the Cree mechew, the 
Menomeni maynaan, and the Cree makew. It is not rare 
in Canada to meet Algonquin Chippewas or Missisaguas in 
the same place with lroquois belonging to one of the Six 
Nations, and those who have so met them could not but be 
impressed with the radical diversity in the sounds of their 
respective languages, as well as in their character and 
physical appearance. It has been a common thing to speak 
of the Indians of America, and especially of North America, 
as possessing or exhibiting a single type of character and 
feature. This has been the result of partial or superficial 
observation, combined with the fact that uncivilised tribes 
existing under common conditions nowhere manifest that 
distinctiveness of character and feature which marks even the 
individual in civilised communities. Mr. Wallace, in his 
Malay Archipelago, has well set forth the characteristics of 
Malay character and appearance. Every trait in his descrip- 
tion, when applied to the Algonquin, will be found to cor- 
respond most minutely. He speaks of the Malay as iimpassive, 
reserved, taciturn, undemonstrative, “deliberate in speech and 
circuitous in introducing the subject he has come expressly to 
discuss,” devoid of humour, and monotonous and plaintive in 
his songs. Such is not the Iroquois, nor the Dacotah, nor the 
Choctaw, nor the undignified and fun-loving Athabascan. But 
the description answers perfectly in the case of the Algonquin. 
Last year a number of Chippewas, in their bark canoes, landed 
on the island in one of the northern lakes of Canada where I 
was spending my summer holidays) When I went to see 
them I met with no welcome; they withdrew behind the 
trees, their faces turned to the ground, while they whispered 
to each other to answer my questions, to which any one of 
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them could have replied ; and it was fully an hour before they 
were able to tell me that, having missed their way, they had 
landed to obtain information. When they found that they 
were six miles out of their course they manifested no surprise, 
and at last paddled off singing their plaintive aud monotonous 
song. No Iroquois, Dacotah, or Choctaw would have acted in 
such a manner, but in a way at once more frank, straight- 
forward and manly, and visibly appreciative of the situation. 
The Algonquin, again, is a lover of the water, and has simply 
changed the maritime habits of the Malay-Polynesian for the 
fluviatile and lacustrine, while the Turanian tribes are essen- 
tially inland and land-loving peoples. Mr. Wallace thinks 
the Malay rather deficient in intellect, and it is undoubted that 
the Choctaws, Cherokees, and Iroquois are in mental vigour, 
powers of adaptation, and capacity for culture, immeasurably 
superior to the Algonquin tribes. The Dacotahs, Iroquois, and 
Choctaws are lovers of manly sports, as is testified by their 
ball-play, which has been popularised lately as the game of 
La Crosse. But the Algonquin, like the Malay, prefers to 
spend his leisure in idleness. 

Turning, however, from the naturally uncivilised Algonquin 
to the Maya-Quiché family of Central America, we meet with 
facts which are without parallel in the north. True, the 
Shawnoes, an Algonquin tribe, gave to history Tecumseh, one 
of the wisest and bravest of Indian statesmen and warriors, 
but his was an exceptional case. The Mayas and Quichés, on 
the other hand, seem to have been a people of high cultivation. 
Both of these nations possessed a written alphabet, hieroglyphic 
in character, in which many inscriptions remain. The Quichés 
also had a sacred book containing their mythology and 
legendary history, called the Popol Vuh, which has been trans- 
lated into French by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. Ex- 
tensive ruins, many of them consisting of hewn stones, are 
found throughout the Maya-Quiché area, some of which have 
been compared with similar structures in the islands of the 
Pacific. So far, however, 1 am not aware that any inscribed 
monument or trace of a written alphabet has been discovered 
in Polynesia. But the grammar and vocabulary of the Maya- 
Quiché tongues are Malay-Polynesian to a great extent, and 
Dr. Daniel Wilson of Toronto draws attention to “the soft 
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vocalic forms of the Maya, which strikingly contrast with the 
languages of the nations immediately to the north of its native 
area.” The Maya-Quiché pantheon also is Polynesian. Their 
great god, Tockill or Tohil, is the Polynesian Tagala, Tangaloa, 
Taarou ; Bitol is the Tagala Bathala; and Tepeu, the Tongan 
Tooboo. The Tagala account of the genesis of man is, that he 
sprang out of a large cane with two joints, “ and the man came 
out of one joint and the woman out of the other.” In the 
Popol Vuh of the Quichés we read that “man was made of a 
tree called tzite, woman of the marrow of a reed called sibac.” 
This un- Darwinian theory of evolution from vegetable forms is 
characteristic enough to serve as an important link of connec- 
tion between the Maya-Quiché and Polynesian families, and on 
American ground is, so far as I know, peculiar to the former 
people and the Algonquins. The question naturally arises, at what 
point did the Polynesian emigrants effect a landing in America ? 
This seems to be answered by Dr. Pickering in the following 
words :—“ The Polynesian groups are everywhere separated 
from South America by a vast expanse of ocean, where rough 
waves and perpetually adverse winds and currents oppose 
access from the west. In attempting from any part of 
Polynesia to reach America, a canoe would naturally and 
almost necessarily be conveyed to the northern extreme of 
California; and this is precisely the limit where the second 
physical race of men makes its appearance. So well under- 
stood is this course of navigation that San Francisco, I am 
informed, is commonly regarded in Mexico as being on the 
route to Manilla.” Dr. Pickering also says that “ if any actual 
remnant of the Malay race exists in the eastern part of North 
America, it is probably to be looked for among the Chippewas 
and Cherokees.” In regard to the Cherokees, language and 
tribal associations forbid the connection, but the Chippewas, as 
a representative Algonquin tribe, have been found fully to 
satisfy the conditions of Malay-Polynesian relationship which 
Dr. Pickering was disposed to found on physical appearance. 
In the Kalapuya and allied tribes, whose habitat is west of 
the Rocky Mountains in Oregon, and who have been regarded 
as presenting a closer resemblance than any other Indians 
of the Pacific slope to the Algonquins, I believe that I have 
found one of the connecting links between them and their 
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original landing-place. The Kalapuya dialects consist of words 
which are pure Malay, and which find their exact counterpart 
in the Moluccas group. 

Sut it may be objected that the dress, implements, food, 
and, to a large extent, the habits of the Algonquin, are 
utterly unlike those of the Malay-Polynesian. This is neces- 
sarily the case, and arises from the transference of the stock 
from insular to continental scenes and productions, from a 
warm to a temperate and sometimes cold climate, from the 
midst of a homogeneous population to the neighbourhood of 
miny foreign tribes possessing costumes, arts, and devices 
better adapted to the nature of the country. The Algonquin 
on American ground became perforce a learner. A fisherman 
he still remained, but to this he must add the pursuit of wild 
beasts unknown in Polynesia, and thus he became a hunter. 
His scanty clothing, which answered all purposes under a 
trepical sun, was found insufficient in his new northern home, 
so he assumed the skin dress of neighbouring tribes, and with 
all a Polynesian’s love of finery did not disdain the ornamen- 
tation with the coloured quills of the porcupine, in which his 
Turanian brethren indulged. His dug-out canoe became too 
serious a burden to carry over river portages, and was dis- 
carded for the light and elegant shell of birch-bark, whose 
model had been brought from Northern Asia. No palms or 
bamboos appeared in the forests of America to furnish 
materials for house-building, so that once more he had re- 
course to the birch-tree, and coated his structure of saplings 
with its bark. He found the snow-shoe, the calumet, the 
scalping art, and many things besides in his new continental 
home. Thus he changed all the accidents of his condition 
with his change of sky, but, as “coelum non animum mutant 
qui trans mare currunt,” so he preserved unalloyed his language 
and his character. The Iroquois and the Dacotah taught him 
the art of American warfare, but all the arts of peace he 
learned from the feebler Athabascan in the north, for the skin 
dress, quill ornamentation, the bark canoe and lodge, the snow- 
shoe, and almost all the accessories of North America Indian 
life, seem to have been introduced by that originally Asiatic 
people. 

In one of the contributions to the Canadian Journal, to 
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which allusion has been made, I have shown that this Atha- 
bascan is an American branch of the Tungusi of Siberia. The 
name Athabascan, which properly speaking designates only one 
tribe of a very extensive family, has been superseded by that 
of Tinneh, a term derived from the word for man, common to 
nearly all its sections. The Tinneh are found on both sides of 
the Rocky Mountains, from the Esquimaux area in the far 
north to the Algonquin on the south, but also appear as an 
intrusive population as far as Mexico, in the persons of the 
Navajos, Apaches, and kindred tribes. In language, dress, arts, 
manners and customs, physical appearance, religious cere- 
monies and character, the Tinneh answer perfectly to the Asiatic 
Tungus. In certain social customs indicating the absence of 
chastity, in the practice of disposing of their dead in wooden 
boxes above ground, in their long and violent mournings, and 
in numberless other features of their life, they resemble the 
Tungus as perfectly as they differ from other American stocks. 
Their very name for man, as it appears in the Kotch-a 
Kutchin tengi, the Tenan-Kutchin tingi, the Loucheux 
tenghie, etc., is the tungus and donki of the Tungus. In their 
Asiatic home they acquired all the arts necessary for a North- 
American mode of life, and brought with them all the imple- 
ments and appliances that have been erroneously regarded as 
the exclusive property of the American Indian. One has but 
to read the narratives of Martin Sauer, Abernethy, and 
Santini, in order to see that birch-bark canoes, houses and 
baskets, skin dresses and lodges, snow-shoes and calumets, 
quill work and mocassins, were, and are probably still, in use 
among the Tungus, who must have invented them ages before 
they appeared in the Western Continent. So also scalping, a 
practice unknown among Malays or any Old-World people at 
the present day, was an accomplishment of the ancestors of 
Asiatic Koriaks and American Iroquois in the far-off days of 
Herodotus. There is nothing new under the sun, and cer- 
tainly nothing in aboriginal America which has not appeared 
in Eastern lands. The most remarkable phenomenon which a 
survey of the Indian nations presents is the adaptation of the 
Algonquins, an insular and sub-tropical people originally, to 
continental and northern modes of life, affording another 
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instance of the superiority of man over the brute creation as 
the world’s sole cosmopolite. 

The Tungus, of whom the Tinneh are a colony, belong to the 
Ural-Altaic family, of which the Finnic, Tartar, and Mongol 
tribes are also members. Their grammatical forms and their 
vocabulary in part resemble those of the Mongols, but although 
their grammar is also very like that of the Japanese, there is 
little in their vocabulary to associate them with that people or 
with any of the tribes related tothem. Ifthe Celtic be the type 
of the Sumerian, the Tungus dialects in point of lexicon are 
more Sumerian than Accad, and thus they exhibit some likeness 
to the Berber. The names Tinneh in America and Tungus in 
Asia, as at the same time terms denoting man, relate, distantly 
it may be but still truly, to the Gaelic duine, the Welsh dyn, 
and the Armorican den. It is Dr. Pritchard, I think, who has 
called attention to such Celtic forms as aforo, nose; furdan, 
road ; inni, life; nian, heaven; choun, sun; ookladai, sleep ; 
ooklean, dream, in Tungus, which correspond to the Welsh 
fri, fford, einoes, nen, huan, the Erse colladh, and the Gaelic 
aisling. 

The Malay-Polynesian and associated American languages 
are the very antipodes of the Asiatic and American Turanian 
tongues save in the characteristics of agglutination and 
polysynthesis, which are accidents that most languages are 
liable to, and which meet the philologist in Africa and 
Australia as well as in the area to which the forms of speech 
belong that have so far occupied our attention. These 
languages, both in grammatical forms and in actual words, 
have much in common with those of the Semitic family, and 
find their closest relations with the Bantu or Caffre tongues of 
South Africa, which rejoice in the possession of many Semitic 
roots. In former days, when people were not wise enough to 
know that the Lost Tribes of Israel were to be found in that 
complex nationality, the English people, it would have been 
easy for any student of Maya to locate them in Yucatan, for 
what better likeness could one demand at such a distance than 
the Maya zibil, a male, okomolal, grief, tsipit, a gem, hatzpahal, 
divide, cimil, die, nacal, ascend, and ximbalni, walk? These 
words, however, came to the Maya through the Polynesian, 
Where the Malay and Caffre languages originated I am not yet 
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in a position to state, but that it was at some point far west of 
the Malayan peninsula seems to be settled by the geographical 
position of the latter group, which has been definitely asso- 
ciated with the Polynesian tongues by more than one South- 
African scholar. We shall probably not be far astray in 
looking for their birthplace among the sub-Semitic languages 
in the eastern part of the Dark Continent, which seem to 
indicate that an original Cushite population submitted to 
physical and linguistic changes produced by the advent of a 
Semitic colony from Southern Arabia. The union of the two 
stocks may also have taken place in Arabia itself, whence 
population might easily pass to Africa on the one hand, and, 
on the other to India. But so far all is conjecture beyond 
the facts that Caffre and Malay-Polynesian, with Kalapuya, 
Algonquin, Maya-Quiché, and Mbaya-Abipone in America, are 
languages of one family which strikingly contrasts with the 
Turanian. 

American man, therefore, is not an autochthon, nor a 
remnant of antediluvian days, nor the representative of the 
mythic Atlantide ; nor, in spite of many apparent similarities, 
is there any typical American man. No new race is to be 
found in any part of the Western Continent, but old races 
under new conditions. Chief among these old races are 
the Tungus, the Japanese Koriak, and the Malay-Polynesian, 
whom language and character, religion and customs, identify in 
both hemispheres. God “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation.” For if it be true that the tribes of America are of 
Asiatic parentage, so, a fortiori, must be those of Africa and 
Australasia. Already, however, Nubians, Berbers, and other 
African families, have been connected with the Accad stock, 
and Caffres with the Malayan. A third African class, repre- 
sented chiefly by the Agows in the neighbourhood of Abyssinia, 
has been shown by Dr. Hyde Clarke to connect intimately 
with the dominant Indian family of Brazil, the Guarani, in- 
cluding the Aguas or Omaguas, by language. The connecting 
link between the two widely separated peoples I have found 
in what Dr. Latham calls the Kelaenonesian stock, which 


embraces the Papuans and Australians, Thus we meet with 
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such Guarani terms as couna, woman, quarasi, sun, cava, forest, 
ig, iaca, water, river, tupan, god, pira, blood, juca, kill, aata, go, 
tembe, lip, ibi, ibaca, earth, in the Agow, yehona, quorah, chafa, 
agho, daban, beri, kugha, fat, kambi, and biah. But tembe, lip, is 
better rendered by the Australian tambamba ; the Agow yehona, 
yuna, appears in the Australian ina and Tasmanian cuani, and 
quorah, in yarai; and the Guarani tenypa, knee, ehuera, tree, 
aca, head, yagua, dog, and membira, boy, are reproduced in the 
Australian tinbir, worra, ga, yuggi and lirrt. The Agow aliki, 
a king, is identical with the New Caledonian alikee, a language 
which also furnishes guinguai, breast, cata, leaf, gnia, tree, 
owandane, road, highou, thunder, halo, bird, as equivalents to 
the Agow kingugu, khatsi, kani, gwidana, gwigwu, and djela. 
The remarkable Agow words shangobata, a beard, and khechelau, 
a finger, reappear, corrupted indeed, but still recognisable, the 
first in the New Ireland kambissek and the Waygiou gangapouni, 
and the second in the New Ireland catchingliman and the 
Waygiou cantoulili. These are but examples of hundreds of 
verbal resemblances of a similar character which attest, on the 
one hand, the original unity of the Papuan and Australian 
classes with the African Agows, and on the other, a migration 
of the former to South America. 

One remarkable custom of certain Old-World peoples, 
referred to by Professor Max Miller, Sir John Lubbock, and 
Mr. Tylor, reappears in the New. This is the Couvade of 
Rearn, South-Western China, Southern India, Congo, and 
Borneo, where it is practised by the Basques, Miantze, Kora- 
vans, Congoese, and Dyaks respectively. It was also, according 
to Apollonius Rhodius, a custom of the Tibareni in Asia Minor, 
and, according to Diodorus Siculus, of the Corsicans. In rela- 
tion to the Miau-tze, we find Butler describing it in his 
Hudibras :— 

“ Chineses go to bed, 
And lie-in in their ladies’ stead.” 


In South America this peculiar practice, which is most unlikely 
to have originated in any common human instinct among 
peoples utterly unrelated, as some of the writers who have 
alluded to it assert, appears in all its integrity among the 
Abipones of the Gran Chaco, and the Caribs of Guiana. 
As we find this custom among Congoese, Dyaks, and 
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Abipones, whose relations are largely Malay-Polynesian, it 
is natural to suppose that it originated with the parent 
stock of that widespread family, and that the Basques, 
as belonging to a different branch of the human race, derived 
it from them at some remote period. From Borneo or some 
such point in the Eastern Archipelago it must have been 
transferred to South America. It is true that the Caribs 
cannot be classed as a people of pure Malay-Polynesian descent, 
like the Abipones, since their grammatical system is of a dif- 
ferent type, but, did space permit, it could be proved that the 
Carib language originated in a union of the Malay with the 
Papuan, so common in the neighbourhood of Borneo, a union 
in which Papuan constructions predominated. That the 
Caribs are of the same stock as the Dyaks of Borneo appears 
further to be proved by the use among both peoples of the 
sumpitan, or blow-pipe, an offensive weapon of war for shoot- 
ing with the breath small poisoned arrows, and, further, by the 
fact that both are in the habit of building their houses, which 
are constructed on the same model, upon piles over the water. 
Going further back, it may be possible at some future day to 
associate the Caribs, one of whose tribes is that of the Galibi, 
with the Chalybes of Pontus, the near neighbours and allies of 
those Tibareni, among whom Apollonius Rhodius found the 
Couvade ; and, in the Koravans of Southern India, who have 
the same practice, to recognise the word Carib itself. 

The facts stated in this article tend not only to demonstrate 
the unity of the human race, but also to indicate the place of 
its origin as well as to lower its claims to antiquity. Principal 
Dawson has asserted that the American Indian, as represented 
by the Iroquois Hochelaga, is nearly allied in form and feature 
to paleocosmic man, such as he appears in the Cromagnon 
and Neanderthal remains. Lake-dwellers were found by 
Herodotus in Thrace, and may yet be found in Borneo and 
South America. The age of stone still exists in many parts 
of the Western Continent, and thus sets at nought all attempts 
to found upon it an extravagant and anti-scriptural system of 
chronology, even if Dr. Schliemann had not discovered his 
treasury of Priam far below a paleolithic stratum. The 
whole question of man’s antiquity lies at present with the 
geologist, and not till the chaos of conflicting opinions 
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among the devotees of his study has been reduced to a 
scientific cosmos can anything be formulated on the subject. 
As to the point at which man originated, and from which the 
race spread abroad till it gradually covered the whole earth, 
philology tells the same story as the Bible, and points unequi- 
vocally to the basin of the Tigris and Euphrates. With this 
all history agrees, and the researches which form the subject 
of this article, with subsequent studies in the same direction, 
must prove that there is no existing family of the human race 
which has not been at some period of its existence historical. 
Finally, in regard to the American Indians, there is a 
matter of practical interest to all Christians who love their 
fellow-men to which I cannot but allude. It is the duty of 
American Churches to the despised outcasts from the Asiatic 
continent and islands of the sea, whom Divine Providence has 
led to their Western home. Missionaries leave the United 
States and Canada to labour in China, Japan, India, and many 
parts of Polynesia, while the souls of their Indian brethren of 
Japanese and Polynesian ancestry are perishing for lack of 
knowledge. And the defence offered is that the Indians are 
incorrigible savages, whose modes of life render the labour of 
the missionary difficult and comparatively unproductive. John 
Eliot did not think so, nor the Mayhews, nor David Brainerd, 
and happily there are still devoted teachers who follow in the 
footsteps of these apostles to the Red Men. The lowest Indian 
intellects have the capacity of the Polynesian, so that there 
can be nothing to object to on the score of intelligence. With 
the exception of the docile but unreliable Tinneh, they are, 
when not corrupted by their white neighbours, honourable in 
their dealings, generous in their hospitality, respectful to their 
teachers, and reverent in regard to religion. Many thousands 
in the United States have been civilised and Christianised, but 
in that country and in Canada many thousands still remain in 
heathen darkness. The American traders plunder them, and 
the American troops slaughter their defenceless old men and 
women, while the brave fellows, driven to desperation by a 
violation of sacred treaty-obligations repugnant to their prin- 
ciples of savage honour, sell their lives as dearly as they can. 
It is not so, happily, in Canada, where the savage has learned 
to respect the flag that is the symbol of a just and paternal 
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Indian policy. But the Church has not done its duty by 
them, largely for this reason, that it has failed to realise their 
position among the tribes of the human family, and has re- 
garded the Indian as sui generis, both as regards race, language 
and manners, and capacity for receiving religious instruction 
God “brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and the 
Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir ;” and He 
also has led heathen Tungusi and Koriaks and Polynesians, 
with Christian Anglo-Saxons, into the broad North-American 
continent, that those who are nourished by the Bread of Life 
should with it feed the starving brethren at their doors. 
JOHN CAMPBELL. 





Art. V.—Poetry of Edmund Spenser. 


| nw D SPENSER is one of the greatest names in English 
literature. Charles Lamb called him “the poet’s poet ;” 
and Dr. Sewell has remarked that more poets have sprung from 
Spenser than from any of our other writers. Cowley, Browne, 
the two Fletchers, Butler, Prior, Pope, Thomson, Shenstone, 
Gray, Akenside, Beattie, Southey, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats are all indebted to him. Milton acknowledged him as 
his original to Dryden ; and Dryden says of himself that Virgil 
and Spenser were his masters. 

He has written an immortal classic, and invented a stanza to 
which, as Worsley has remarked, no metre existing in the 
English language can bear comparison for the power of pre- 
serving the charms, while veiling the blemishes, of rhyme. “ It 
is one of those peculiarly happy inventions which stand alone 
in the history of poetic literature.” His works are characterised 
by an inexhaustible richness of fancy, great descriptive powers, 
melodious and stately versification, a wealth of allusion and cita- 
tion rivalling that of Jeremy Taylor, and a tone of sentiment 
which embodies the loftiest morality united to all the grace, 
refinement, courtesy, and pious faith of chivalry. On the other 
hand, he yields too much to the fertility of his imagination, and 
is deficient in the concentration and development of his narra- 
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tives, and in dramatic energy. He can paint the deformity of 
Vice, but he cannot ridicule it. Wit, humour, and satire, 
except in one composition, are absent from his pages. The 
love of Beauty, moral and natural, which is his dominant 
characteristic, is perhaps incompatible with those qualities 
which derive their pungency from noting human weaknesses 
and follies, and ludicrous contrasts between what men pre- 
figure and what they accomplish. 

His chief work, the Faery Queen, is as it stands (according to 
Craik) equal in length to the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aineid 
combined, and contains about 35,000 lines. Courthope says it 
is three times the length of the J/iad, and half as long again as 
the Orlando Furioso. But we possess only one quarter of what 
was originally designed. The work was planned to consist of 
two divisions, each containing twelve books of twelve cantos 
each. 

Spenser’s intention was to write a work which “should 
fashion a gentleman or noble person,” in, first, “ virtuous and 
gentle discipline,” ie. in virtue, bravery, generosity, and 
courtesy ; and, secondly, in political wisdom. The work was 
thus to embrace the highest excellence of Thought and Action, 
the art of governing well being then esteemed the noblest of all 
occupations. As the form of fiction in which he should set 
forth this idea, he chose what may be called the Gothic 
Romance, and constructed an intricate history, on the plan of 
the old romances, in which there is a unity of design, though 
not the classical unity of action. The poem has been very 
aptly likened to a cathedral as distinct from a Greek temple. 
In the latter, symmetry, proportion, and severe beauty reign 
supreme. In the former, luxuriant richness and bewildering 
variety overwhelm the beholder, and produce equal though 
different sentiments of admiration. Asa Gothic pile includes 

buildings so elaborate in arrangement and so alien in construc- 
tion that they seem rather extraneous adjuncts of the edifice 
than harmonising portions, so there are redundant episodes in 
the Faery Queen in which the poet has allowed his fancy to 
wander too far from the direct course of his narrative. 
This is not all. Moral teaching is conveyed, not directly, 
but in the form of allegory. Virtues and vices are personified, 
and mental conflicts are painted as material struggles, Lastly, 
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in the circumstances of the fiction the poet has occasionally 
endeavoured to shadow forth the political events of his time. 

We have therefore a threefold meaning in the poem—husk, 
fruit, and kernel. Outermost is a tale of chivalry ; penetrate 
deeper, and historic events and persons are vaguely sketched ; 
whilst at the core lies the primary meaning of the whole—the 
conflicts of the soul in the attainment of Goodness and Truth. 
This veiling of secret meanings, or “dark conceits,” was so 
much the fashion of the time, that Tasso, after having written 
his Jerusalem as a narrative poem, felt himself obliged to give 
it a spiritual meaning, and accordingly constructed an explana- 
tory key, necessarily often far-fetched. 

A very rough and inadequate exemplification of Spenser's 
primary design may be seen in Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure ; 
but the history of Grandamour rather portrays the ordinary 
course of man’s life. In his old age he falls in with Policy 
and Avarice, and accordingly deteriorates. The Spenserian 
idea is the Platonic one of the soul’s advance towards Divine 
excellence. 

In his prefatory letter to Raleigh he speaks of portraying 
the Aristotelian “ twelve private virtues.” But those of which 
he has written differ from Aristotle’s enumeration. Spenser's 
are Holiness, Temperance, Chastity, Friendship, Justice, 
Courtesy, and Constancy. In Nennio, or a Treatise of True 
Nobility (which contains among its prefatory sonnets one by 
Spenser), is sketched the same idea of true excellence as that 
presented by the poet, namely, piety conjoined with bravery, 
magnanimity, learning, and courtesy. The religious spirit of 
the Faery Queen breathes the fervour and purity of the 
teformed faith. The doctrines of redemption through Christ, 
the fallibility of man, trust in God, and obedience to His 
decrees, appear in many noble passages. Romish doctrines are 
reprehended throughout, unless we except the well-known lines 
concerning the guardianship of angels. “Its moral tone is 
very captivating. A soul of nobleness, gentle and tender as 
the spirits of its own chivalry, modulates every cadence... .” 
“We are wont to apologise for the grossness of our favourite 
authors by saying that their age was to blame and not they. ... 
Spenser needs no such extenuations. . . . He passes serenely - 
abstracted and high.”—(Lowell.) 
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The first book forms a narrative complete in itself, and has 
more sustained action and development of plot. It has been 
called superior to the rest ; but the other books have passages 
of equal beauty. In the fragment of Book vit. the poet takes 
a loftier flight, both in sentiment and word-painting, and rises 
to sublimity in his description of the Titaness and Nature. 

We can in great measure trace the history of the composition 
of the poem. Aubrey, on the authority of Dryden, relates 
that at the College, on taking down the wainscot of Spenser’s 
chamber, “ they found an abundance of cards with stanzas of 
the Fairy Queen written on them.” In the poet’s letter of 
April 10, 1580, he writes to Harvey that “he wil in hande 
forthwith with my Faery Queene whyche I pray you hartily 
send me with al expedition, and your frendly Letters and long 
expected Judgment wythal, whyche let not be shorte, but in all 
points suche as you ordinarilye use and I extraordinarily desire.” 
Harvey answers that he “had once again nigh forgotten your 
Faerie Queene, howbeit by good chaunce I have now sent hir 
home at the laste, neither in better nor worse case then I 
found hir.” His “judgement” is that Spenser’s Comedies are 
much superior and come nearer to Ariosto’s than the Faery 
Queen does to the Orlando, which, he says, Spenser professed 
to emulate and hoped to overgo in one of his last letters. 
Dissuading him from continuance, he concludes, “fare you 
well till God or some good Aungell putte you into a better 
minde.” It seems that Spenser laid it aside until his sojourn 
in Ireland, for the next extant notice of it is in the conversa- 
tion in the cottage near Dublin, recorded by Bryskett, when 
Spenser excused himself from the desire of the company that 
he should discourse upon moral philosophy by saying he had 
“already undertaken a work tending to the same effect which 
is in heroicall verse under the title of a Faerie Queene to 
represent all the moral virtues, assigning to every virtue a 
knight to be the patron and defender of the same, in whose 
actions and feats of arms and chivalry the operations of that 
virtue whereof he is the protector are to be expressed, and the 
vices and unruly appetites that oppose themselves against the 
same to be beaten down and overcome.” He adds, that he has 
already well entered into this work, and Bryskett mentions 
that “some parcels” of the Faery Queen had been seen by 
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some of the company. In Spenser’s sonnet to Lord Grey he 
speaks of the poem as written “in savage soil.” Colin 
Clout, 360, records that he read portions of it to the Queen. 
Finally, he mentions it in Sonnets 33, 80, and Daph. 225. 

That it was written in comparative seclusion might almost 
be proved by internal evidence. The visions of pure imagina- 
tion, the personification of abstractions, the minute allegorical 
elaborations, the philosophic myths of the Garden of Adonis 
and the Diapase (II. ix. 22), the idealised delineations of 
nature, all indicate retirement and meditation, and not the 
active bustle of a social life. Much, no doubt, is due to the 
poet’s temperament and his Platonic studies, but we think it 
may be said that without Spenser’s oft deplored banishment 
to Ireland, the Faery Queen would never have been written. 
Had he remained in England he would either have followed 
the manner of his contemporaries, or amidst the interruptions 
of social intercourse would have left only those minor poems, 
which, though beautiful and finished, show little of the powers 
displayed in his great work. 

The word Faery,as might be abundantly illustrated from old 
writers, formerly had four meanings :—1. Illusion or enchant- 
ment. 2. Fairyland. 3. The denizens of fairyland collec- 
tively. 4. Individual beings. It is in the second sense that 
Spenser generally employs it. 

His Queen of Faerie, for so we must understand his title, is 
not the diminutive being—the Queen Mab of Shakespeare, but 
the sovereign of the realm of spirit-world. She resembles the 
fairy queen of “Thomas the Rhymer” and “ Young Tamlane.” 
See I. ix. 13, and for the use of the word, Son. 33, v. xii. 43, 
vi. int. 1, II. xii. 32, 1. ix. 4. 

The Faery Queen is a faithful reflex of the prevailing thought 
and feeling of the age. We can trace in it all the enthusiasm 
of the revival of learning. At that time the study of the 
classics was thought essential not only to accomplished gentle- 
men, but to all “noble ladies.” Spenser’s allusions were 
therefore not pedantic. Patriotism and loyalty were ardeut, 
quickened by the dread of foreign domination. Pageants and 
masques mingled with the serious business of life. New 
realms of thought and a new mental freedom were opened to 
scholars, whilst the unexplored lands of the West tempted 
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soldiers and statesmen. He has defended the form of his 
work. See his lines, “Let none then blame me,” etc., v. int. 
3, 4. 

The only information we have concerning the allegory is 
from Ben Jonson’s statements that Spenser had delivered the 
meaning in paper to Sir Walter Raleigh, and that “in that 
paper S. W. Raughly had of the Allegories of his Fayrie Queen 
by the Blating Beast the Puritans were understood, by the 
false Duessa, the queen of Scots.” Sir W. Scott sees in Una 
not only an image of Truth in general, but of the Protestant 
Church. The historical allusions abound chiefly in Book v. 
Burbon, Henry iv. of France; Pollente, Charles 1x.; Guizor, 
Guise; Gergis, Walsingham; Trompart, Simier; Paridel, 
Westmoreland; Blandamour, Northumberland; Timias, 
Raleigh; Marinell, Howard ; Arthegall, Lord Grey; Calidore, 
Sidney ; Belge, the Netherlands; Satyrane, Sir John Perrot; 
the Seneschal, Alva; Geronyeo, Spain; Arthur, Leicester ; 
Gloriana, Elizabeth as queen, and Belphebe as woman. 

Spenser’s most recondite allegories are the Castle of Alma 
and Garden of Adonis. In the first the seven ages of II. ix. 
12, are the seven ages of the world; the ten steps, St. 44, the 
stages of life, which change every seven years; the twelve 
troops, the seven deadly sins and five vices. The famous 
Diapase, Il. ix. 22, was explained in a letter written by Sir 
Kenelm Digby (printed 1644). The circle is the soul, the 
triangle the body, the quadrate the four humours (choler, 
blood, phlegm, melancholy); the Seven, the seven planets con- 
trolling the soul ; and the Nine, the nine hierarchies of angels. 
Upton, in a copious note, differs so far as to understand by the 
quadrate the sacred quaternion, which comprehended all num- 
ber, the elements, the virtues, and affections of man, and by 
the Nine, the ninth orb of the astrologers, swummus ipse Deus. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., who devoted much attention to this 
curious stanza, thought Upton’s explanation better than 
Digby’s, but was of opinion that Spenser indicated not soul 
and body, but the outward form of man. Albert Diirer had a 
notion that man was a geometrical figure, and the conceit is 
mentioned by Bacon (Hunterian Mss. Brit. Mus.). [Circle, 
quadrate, triangle—Hunter’s Figure. | The Garden of Adonis 
is the Universe, filled with the elements of all things and souls 
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in their pre-existent state. Upton has devoted himself chiefly 
to the allegorical interpretation of the Faery Queen, but he 
sometimes refines too far. 

Some points of resemblance exist between a few of the 
incidents of the Pilgrim's Progress and Spenser’s poem. 
Christian, in his journey, arrives at the House Beautiful, 
where he is entertained by Piety, Prudence, and Charity, three 
virgins. The next day they conduct him to the study (II. x. 
59), where he is shown records of great antiquity. On the 
third day they show him from the housetop the Delectable 
Mountains, a pleasant country from which could be seen the 
Celestial City. The Redcross Knight is brought to the House 
of Holiness, belonging to Dame Cecelia, mother of Fidelia, 
Speranza, and Charissa. They take him to the cell of the 
hermit Contemplation, who leads him to a pleasant mount, 
from which he sees in the distance the New Jerusalem. 
Bunyan has his Giant Despair, with the courtyard strewn with 
the bones of his victims, advising the pilgrims to end their 
days by knife, halter, or poison. Spenser in like manner has 
his Cave of Despair. The ideas of Alma’s Castle with its five 
bulwarks, Mansoul with its five gates and the besieging armies, 
are also the same. But it is very improbable that Bunyan 
borrowed from Spenser; the Scriptures were doubtless the 
common source from which they drew. 

Spenser’s ancient authors are Virgil, Homer, Ovid, Hesiod, 
Horace, Statius, Claudian, Lucan, Phedrus, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Propertius, Juvenal, Plato, Aristotle, Herodotus, 
Seneca, Cicero, and Plutarch. His mythology seems taken 
from Natalis Comes. His classical allusions are always 
spontaneous and unconstrained, and he is familiar with the 
whole range of mythological fiction. It has been said that 
almost every simile in the Faery Queen is borrowed either from 
Virgil or Homer. The ideas of his House of Morpheus, his 
Descent into Hades, his Dream-sprites, his Acrasia, his Mer- 
maids, are from Homer and Virgil, his Gryll and Talus from 
Plutarch, part of his legend of Britomart is borrowed from 
Virgil’s Ceiris, and his Agape from Virgil’s Feronia. His 
nymphs and fountains, fauns and satyrs, are suggested by 
Ovid, his Temple of Isis by Herodotus. But he has altered, 
enlarged, and described at his own pleasure, as when he speaks 
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of the silver stool in Proserpine’s garden, the ghosts immersed 
in Cocytus, the centaurs and lapithe fighting at the wedding 
of Theseus, and makes Tryphon a leech. He refers rather 
than borrows, and tells the story in his own manner. With 
regard to thoughts, phrases, and images, Jortin, Warton, and 
Upton have pointed out many drawn from the authors we 
have named. But “Christopher North” has wittily ridiculed 
the manner in which they have extended their investigations 
to the minutest particulars, and have instanced as borrowed 
many thoughts common to all poets. 

His verse mingles curiously the spirit of the classics with 
the legends of chivalry and the Christian faith, as in his Visit 
of the Fay to the Fatal Sisters, Guyon in the Garden of 
Proserpine, Pilate with Tantalus in Hades, Pheedria quoting 
from the Sermon on the Mount, December rejoicing in his 
Saviour’s birth, yet riding on Jupiter’s goat and appearing in 
the assembly of the gods. The same intermingling may be seen 
abundantly in Jeremy Taylor, and to some extent in Bacon. He 
is seldom rigidly accurate. He has added to the deities of 
Neptune’s court ; he gives two different versions of the story of 
Hippolytus, of the descent of the Graces, and of the Muses, 
He confuses names, places, and histories, eg. he attributes the 
Siren’s contest to the Mermaids, he represents Socrates, instead 
of Theramenes, as drinking to Critias in the poisoned cup, he 
has Bisaltis for Theophane the daughter of Bisaltus, Debora 
for Jael, Lethe for Stygian, Citheron for Cythera, Stremona for 
Amymone ; he confuses Chios and Coos; he speaks of Stheno- 
beea hanging herself, of the golden fruit of Acontius, of the 
rivers Xanthus and Scamander, when they are the same, of the 
Olympic games being held on Mount Olympus, of Mausolus 
erecting a monument, etc. Much of this is probably due to 
his want of books in Ireland ; he may often have trusted to his 
memory, as he seems to have done in the “ View.” Some 
faults evidently arise from press mistakes, as Benone for 
(Enone, and Ill. xi. 43 St., where a transposition would rectify 
the error. The commentators are unable to explain his “tree” 
(I. v. 31), his “mortal Samnitis,” “ brook Plexippus,” “ Egyp- 
tian Phao,” and “ Bocchus mindful of his old offence.” 

There is a certain archaic beauty diffused through the Faery 
Queen, often felicitously expressed in single lines. See I. ix. 
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56, 8; I. v. 22, 6; v. int. 8,1; 1 iii. 21,5. He has frequently 
a Homeric simplicity and turn of thought, as in IV. ii 51, 8, 9, 
and v. iv. 49. His description of Life and Death is Pagan in 
sentiment, VII. vii. 46. His Garden of Adonis, Hymns of Love 
and Beauty, and Speech of Despair, show Platonic studies. 
Bryskett mentions that Spenser “was not only perfect in the 
Greek tongue, but also very well read in philosophy, both 
moral and natural,” and that he encouraged Bryskett to read 
Greek, and offered him his help to make him understand it. 

From the old romances he has borrowed the plan of the 
twelve several adventures—the miraculous well, the monsters 
and giants, the dwarf’s horn, the bridge, the tourneys, and the 
Blatant Beast. From Chaucer he quotes twice or thrice, and 
occasionally borrows a sentiment. His Legend of Friendship is 
not a conclusion of the Squire's Tale, but is evidently founded on 
Chaucer’s reference to a combat of “two” brethren for Canace. 
Lydgate and Chaucer both seem to have drawn from an old 
tale now lost. His English history is from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. He seems to have studied Olaus Magnus, Bohemus, 
and Gesner’s Natural History. He alludes to Boccacio’s tale 
of Titus and Gesippus. The adventures of his Britomart are 
closely copied from Ariosto’s Bradamante, but he has added 
tiner touches to the character of his heroine. His tales 11. iv. 
17, and 11. vii. 53, are from the Orlando Furioso, and he has 
several passages and apostrophes translated from Ariosto and 

3erni. His Bower of Bliss is drawn almost entirely from Tasso ; 
he has translated in some places and enlarged in others. His 
Speech of Melibceus is taken also from the Jerusalem. From 
Dante he has perhaps borrowed the idea of Fradubio, Error, 
and The House of Pain, and certainly the walk of Ignaro and 
the appearance of Forese (I. viii. 41). 

He was evidently well read in the Scriptures. About 
ninety-one references have been pointed out in his works, and 
more might be discovered. 

Milton’s obligations to Spenser are numerous. His descrip- 
tions of the brightness of God’s throne, of Satan’s shield like 
the full moon, of sin, of the arch-fiend’s massive form and huge 
strides, of the combat of Michael and Satan, of the artillery of 
hell, of the infernal artificers, of Satan in the form of a cherub, 
of the plain of Paradise, of its grapes and blossoms, of the moon 
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appearing to a traveller, of Sleep, of Beauty enhancing a fair 
scene, of half-darkness, of the nun in J] Penseroso, are drawn 
from Spenser, and many of his epithets are taken from the same 
source. “Impurpled with celestial roses smiled,” “ angelic 
squadrons bright,” “ broad and beaten way,” “ equipage of war,” 
“proud crest,” “high disdain,” “unsunned heaps of miser’s 
treasure,” “world of waters,” may be instanced, and others 
might be specified without noting those agreements which 
result from the use of epithets common to poets at the time. 
Milton has 


“Then farewell, Hope, and with Hope, farewell, Fear,” 


Spenser, 


“ Why fearest thou, that canst not hope for thing ?” 


Milton, “ Virtue could see,” etc. (Comus), Spenser, “ Virtue gives 
herself light,” ete. (I. i. 13) ; Milton, “ Plain fishermen, no greater 
men them call,” Spenser, “ A shepherd’s boy, no better do him 
call.” 

Dr. Grosart has ably discussed the relations of Spenser and 
the Fletchers. Although Giles Fletcher has borrowed two lines 
from Spenser's Despair in his description, and used his “ oaten 
reed” and “trumpet” of Introd. Faery Queen, B. 1., and a few 
more touches, yet his allegories are cast in another mould, and 
he paints in a different style. The poems of the Fletchers 
possess many beauties, and though showing Spencer’s influence, 
can, no more than Paradise Lost, be called imitations. 

Gray habitually read Spenser when he wished to frame his 
mind to composition. He has borrowed “the woodman’s 
sturdy stroke,” “tenor of his way,” and the description of an 
eagle in Progress of Poesy. Coleridge has appropriated the line 
“ But gently took that ungently came,” and Byron’s “She walks 
the waters like a thing of life” is Spenser’s “ Behold a huge great 
vessel,” etc., in Colin Clout, 212. Thomson’s Castle of Indolence 
is a well-known imitation. Some of its descriptive passages 
are not without beauty, but the poem has no real resemblance 
to its model. The archaic words are in most cases artificially 
introduced ; there is a straining after an appearance of anti- 
quity which contrasts harshly with the many eighteenth-cen- 
tury lines which are imbedded in the Spenserian stanza. 




















His Language and Versification. III 


Spenser has not, like Chaucer, archaic grammatical inflexions, 
but only, (1) obsolete words, (2) words now used only in 
Scotland and the north of England, (3) Latinisms, (4) words 
borrowed from the French and Italian. Under the second 
head may be instanced greet, wite, lear, dool, sicker, ken, sib, 
fyle, skaith, herd, quean, gate, etc. Under the third such 
forms as nephews (grandchildren), expyre (send forth), table 
(picture), past (suffered), implies (folded), intended (stretched 
out), crime (reproach), contrive (wear out), sacred soil, sacred 
hunger (accursed), imply (wrap up), revolt (roll back), failed 
(cheated), insolence (fury), resolved (dissolved), defend (repel), 
invented (found), principle (beginning), succeed (approach), 
pretend (hold out), discourse (wandering). The sense of many 
passages seems obscure unless these meanings are remembered. 
Of words borrowed from the French about a hundred have 
been noted, from the Italian seventeen. A few words are the 
poet’s own coinage, eg. rulesse (lawless), cowardree, mercified 
(pitied), divinde (deified), griefful, fortunize. 

He occasionally plays with words, as in his line, “like dared 
lark not daring up to look,” “luckless lucky maid,” and Faery 
Queen 1. xi. 2, Ruins of Time, St. 37, line 7, and his pun on 
“fruit and fruitless,” borrowed by Milton. Ina “conceit” of this 
kind is doubtless to be found the true reading of the disputed 
passage, VII. viii. 2. It is consistent if we read— 


“ But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabbath hight’ (Mark ii. 28), 
O that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabbath’s sight.” 


Otherwise we must infer that Spenser thought Sabaoth iden- 
tical with Sabbath in meaning. Professor Hales would in- 
geniously read the Alexandrine optatively— 


“O (may) that great Sabaoth God grant me that Sabaoth’s sight,” 


and suggests that “Sabaoth’s sight” may be an allusion to the 
ancient interpretation of the word Jerusalem, 7.e. visio pacis. 

His versification is perhaps his greatest achievement. 

The Spenserian stanza is a strophe of eight decasyllabic 
rhymes and an Alexandrine, and has a threefold rhyme: the 
lst and 3d lines form one, the 2d, 4th, 5th, and 7th a second, 
and the 6th, 8th, and 9th a third. 
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“Boccacio, Ariosto, Tasso, and Chaucer had used the ottava rima, 
though Chaucer’s is not strictly so. Tasso and Ariosto have in their rima 
only three similar endings alternately rhyming, the two last forming a 
distinct line. Spenser adds an Alexandrine as a 9th line, and repeats the 
second line four times, and the third thrice.” “The nine-line stanza was 
his own invention. It is a kind of combination of the Italian ottava rima 
with the ‘royal stanza’ so frequently used by Chaucer. As far as the fifth 
line the Spenserian stanza resembles the latter, and as the fifth is the most 
important of the nine from the accentuation of feeling produced by the 
immediate repetition of rhyme, it is no doubt to this source we must trace 
a harmony which, after Milton’s blank verse, is the most complex in our 
language. Spenser, however, gave a great development to the ‘ royal stanza,’ 
by increasing the number of lines from seven to nine, and by carrying on 
the continuance of the second and fourth into the fifth and seventh. It is 
possible to describe the stanza as consisting of two waves, the second of 
which joins the first at the fifth line, while the Alexandrine closes the 
movement with the swiftness of the break and the prolonged echo on the 
shore. The type, however, admits all kind of variations, and as a matter of 
fact, in the most finished descriptive passages, the fifth line is generally 
employed to emphasise the beat of the rhyme in the fourth. Nothing 
testifies to the great qualities of Spenser more than this, that though he was 
the first to employ the stanza, yet, taken all in all, he has undeniably made 
a finer use of it any of his successors.”—(CoURTHOPE.) 


He does not scruple to re-spell or to abbreviate words (e.g. 
kaies, keys, keight, caught, husband's toyle, for husbandman) 
when it suits his purpose, and his ellipses are numerous. 
There are only three rugged lines in the Faery Queen, m1. i. 
14, 9, v. ii, 30, 9, m1. iv. 9,4; four examples of a hemistich, 
Il. iii. 26, IL viii. 55, 1 iv. 39, Im. ix. 37; and three need- 
less Alexandrines, I. xii 41, IV. xii. 34, m. iv. 41. His 
metrical skill is shown in the echoing song, S. C. viii., in his 
“corresponding verse,” I. xi. 28, and his triptych stanzas, 
Ill. xii. 24, Iv, ii, 42. He employs reduplication with happy 
effect, I. ii. 23, Iv. ii. 41, IV. x. 51, IV. xii.-11. 

He makes great use of alliteration, but with such ease that 
the reader’s attention is never drawn to it. Perhaps his finest 
metrical stanza is, “Then woe and woe and everlasting woe,” 
il. iii. 42. Courthope has pointed out the pathos of the 
pauses in the fourth and fifth lines, suggestive of suppressed 
sobs. Hazlitt remarks that “we are perhaps indebted to the 
very necessity (caused by the complexity of the stanza) of 
finding out new forms of expression, and to the occasional 
faults to which it led, fur a poetical language rich, varied, and 
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magnificent beyond all former and almost beyond all later 
example.” Lowell says the secret of Spenser’s superiority in the 
stanza lies in his “making his verses ‘by ear instead of on the 
finger-tips, and in valuing the stave more than any of the 
single verses that compose it.” Worsley shows that “there are 
two good types of the Spenserian Alexandrine, the one, 


‘Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my song,’ 
and the other, 


‘Wrapt in eternal silence, far from enemies.’ 


Byron has invariably rejected the latter in Childe Harold, 
notwithstanding its beauty. The variety in the Faery Queen 
affords sensible relief to the ear. .. . It effects all that can be 
done to combine the rolling amplitude of periods with the 
melody of individual lines.” Hazlitt says, “ His versifica- 
tion is at once the most smooth and the most sounding in the 
language. It is a labyrinth of sweet sounds, that would clog 
by their very sweetness but that the ear is constantly re- 
lieved and enchanted by their continued variety of modula- 
tion.” 

His works are little read, because they lack many elements 
of popular interest. The realism of Chaucer and Shakespeare 
is entirely deficient in Spenser. He is subjective, and impresses 
the tone of his own mind on all the pictures of his fancy. 
His poem has been well described as “ vision after vision un- 
rolled to the sound of endlessly varying music.” Leigh Hunt 
points out that whoever looks for a story in Spenser will be 
disappointed, that his Trompart and Braggadochio (comic char- 
acters) are failures, and that the reason why men of business 
and the world do not like him is because he is so far removed 
from the ordinary cares and haunts of the world. Courthope 
ascribes his unpopularity to his deficiencies in the qualities 
requisite for the treatment of so long a story, the absence of 
that fervent belief which gives unity to allegory, and of that 
delight in incident which sustains the interest through a great 
number of adventures. Campbell attributes it to his want of 
consolidating power. These defects must be admitted, and it 
is to be feared that they render the Faery Queen a sealed book 
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to the majority of readers. They are only to be counter- 
balanced by the unrivalled music of Spenser's verse, the beauty 
of his pictures, and the spirituality of his thoughts. Few poets 
have equalled the Descent to Avernus, the Dance on Mount 
Acidale, the Midnight Masque, the Cave of Mammon, the Idle 
Lake, and the Palace of Pride. The character of Una has 
long since taken place as one of the finest creations of literature ; 
and many noble sentiments are scattered through his works. 
The lines in which he paints the fervent piety and tender fare- 
well of a dying saint are almost unsurpassed.’ Wesley 
recommends his poems as one of the books to be studied in 
preparing for the ministry, and Southey has well spoken of 
him as 


“ Sweet Spenser, sweetest bard, and not more sweet 
Than pure, and not more pure than wise ; 
High priest of all the Muses’ mysteries.” 


M. H. Towry. 





Art. VI.— Righteousness of Life ; being a Sequel to “ The Rule 
of Righteousness.” 


[* a former paper * Morality was affirmed to be an Ultimate 

Truth, and its nature Absolute and Eternal. It was, more- 
over, claimed for the Gospel that it was, before all things, a 
Righteousness-producing agency; its object being to bring 
men more and more into conformity with the Absolute Rule 
and Standard of Righteousness: that if it did not do that for 
them, it did nothing, and was no Gospel at all. And this 
because mere Happiness does not occupy the position in the 
Christian economy which it does in the Utilitarian philosophy. 
It is not the end, but, as it were, the accident of the life of 
Righteousness ; or, to speak more accurately, it is a correlation 
of growth, in the nature of things connected with Goodness, but 


1 Daphnaida. 


*“The Rule of Righteousness,” British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
October 1879. 
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dependent upon it for existence, and therefore subordinate to 
it in intrinsic worth. 

But it might be stated as an objection that the doctrine of 
Absolute Morality seems to have been most firmly held out- 
side the pale of what is best known as “ Evangelical” Chris- 
tianity, or, in other words, that the value and importance 
attached to this doctrine appears to have borne no proportion 
to the value and importance attached to the Gospel records 
themselves. At the present day, at all events, it is not to the 
Evangelical school that we should turn did we wish to find 
the plainest statements on the foundation of morals. How, 
then, it may be asked, can we substantiate our claim for the 
Gospel that it is par excellence the moral “lifting power,” or, 
as St. Paul has it, “ the Power of Gop unto Salvation” ? 

It has not, however, been contended that the mission of the 
Gospel was the education of the human race in the first 
principles of moral science. Though itself a development from 
these principles, it is as a practical agent that its chief value 
consists. The Gospel is the lever rather than the primer: 
force, rather than dynamics: carpentry (to refer to the 
symbolism of a previous article) rather than geometry. 
CHRIST was not needed to teach us the rudiments of ethics. 
They were known to scientific thinkers before the Advent. 
What was needed was the reduction of theory to practice ; its 
application to the art of virtuous living. And as in other 
departments of applied science, it is in the laboratory and the 
workshop that further discoveries are made, and that laws 
which were once regarded as of limited applicability are 
found to be capable of extended development, and ever 
farther reaching significance. Mere theory is never prolific of 
results. Ifthe two must be separated, practical experiment, 
sustained by sufficient motive power, will always produce more 
satisfactory results than any amount of theory suspended in 
the air. And thus, if the two must be separated, the Gospel 
alone, rather than a correct theory of morals alone, is the 
strongest moral agent. Not that by any means the Gospel 
ignores theory; on the contrary, it implies an acquaintance 
with it throughout, for it is addressed (in that it is addressed 
to moral agents) to those who, whether intellectually conscious 
of the form of their knowledge or otherwise, are yet in- 
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stinctively aware of the existence of the great moral distinctions 
which constitute the basis of ethical science. And for all 
practical purposes this is enough. 

But it may be argued—Has the event proved it to be 
enough? Have the lives of those who accept the religion 
of the New Testament afforded sufficient evidence of the 
supernaturally raising moral power the Gospel professes to 
exert? We maintain that they have, so far as they have 
been lived within the sphere of its operations. Professing 
Christians outside that sphere occupy the position of simple 
theorists. 

And what is the order of things within which the Gospel 
becomes a “lifting power”? It is personal connection with 
the Source of all Virtue—Gop—by the new and living 
way inaugurated for us in Curist. Available spiritual power 
can be no more obtained without this connection than avail- 
able electric force where there is break of contact with the 
battery. The connection may be feeble, or it may be 
strong, but where there is none at all there is no extran- 
eous power to be made use of. The amount of spiritual 
force received will depend upon conditions which every true 
Christian may learn by experience. It was well said by 
Dr. Paterson, a few years since, at one of the Mildmay Park 
Conferences :— 


“They say in mechanics that forces work along the line of least re- 
sistance ; certainly it is so in the kingdom of grace. Gop uses most 
those who are most ready to be used ; those who oppose the least resistance 
of self-will and perversity to the action of His mighty power. . . . In these 
days of marvellous scientific attainments our greatest triumphs are gained 
by observing and submitting to the laws of nature. We observe the power 
of steam, we prepare everything to allow that power to work unhindered, 
to move tremendous weights at extraordinary speed, to propel no end of 
machinery with unfailing force. We adapt our arrangements so as to secure 
its aid, and that with the least possible amount of friction and impediment. 
We gain our ends by falling in with the laws of nature. So we turn to 
account the sunbeam and the electric current. These things exist, and act 
according to certain laws ; we may neglect them, we may oppose them, but 
we are in the road to glorious triumphs of mind over matter when we 
submit to them and use them. Oh, what wonderful things could not the 
Church do if she only lay along the line of Gov's workings, if she allowed 
the mighty current to flow through her on its wondrous errands of power ! 
When we cease to resist, and yield ourselves to the will of Gop, we become 
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good conductors. The stream of Divine energy can make us its channel. 
But we must be always ready to allow Gop to work in us and by us, to will 
and to do of His own good pleasure.” 


But to make practical use of this power we must exert our- 
selves. To contract right habits discipline is needed, and a 
regular course of systematic training. It is not very long 
since teaching on the subject of “ Holiness” was pressed on 
the attention of Evangelicals, which, under the new names 
of “Consecration” and the “ Higher Christian life,” was, in 
fact, with unimportant variations, a revival of the mysticism of 
Madame Guyon, which, in the seventeenth century, threw the 
Gallican Church into commotion, as well as of the “entire 
sanctification” of John Wesley. In spite of the errors mixed 
up with this teaching, it was matter of thankfulness that the 
question had been considered at all, and that so many people 
were no longer satisfied with not being holy. To many the 
old truth that the chief instrument in the attainment of 
holiness is faith, came with a new power, and was to their 
souls the very word of deliverance they needed. But probably 
every person who received real blessing from this movement 
has been one who from his youth upwards has desired to do 
right, so far as he knew how. To no others, probably, will 
these doctrines prove anything but a snare, because not 
morally adapted to their needs. 

It is true, indeed, that it is Gop’s Will that we should be 
holy, and that therefore we have Him altogether with us in 
our desire after Holiness. It is true that He is as “able to 
keep us from falling” as to “save our souls from death” (see 
Ps. lvi. 13). But faith must have a promise on which to rest, 
and there is none that Gop will give us a deliverance once for 
all from the power of sin within us independent of any effort 
of our own. And, after all, our efforts can only be said to be 
our own by our participation of the “ Divine Nature” whence 
all Goodness flows. The way to attain to holiness is to exercise 
this divinely-implanted strength in the diligent use of every 
means, for there is no promise to those who despise them. 
Paul did not “keep under his body, and bring it into subjec- 
tion” by one act of “consecration,” but by discipline and 
abstinence, used with full faith in Gop’s promises. He “ would 
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not be brought under the power of any,” even harmless, indul- 
gence. He would be master of his body, not its slave. Those 
who fancy that such a conquest as this is wrought in a moment 
will find themselves terribly mistaken. “Old habits refuse to 
be mastered by a few enthusiastic sensations.”' Gop has “given 
us, according to His Divine Power, all things that pertain to 
life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that hath 
called us to glory and virtue,” nevertheless the life of godliness 
is one requiring “all diligence” to enable us to add to our 
faith the virtues which make up the fully-formed Christian 
character. 

And here, with regard to the systematic training of our own 
and of our children’s characters, many of the suggestions of 
High Church Christians are very valuable,” though perhaps for 
their full fructification they need to be grounded on Evangeli- 
cal doctrine, and that again to be supported by the basis of 
common morals. 

Indeed, owing to the severance of “religious” teaching from 
this foundation, a mist now hangs about the very term “ holi- 
ness” which is confusing ; and it requires to be translated into 
its moral equivalent, Goodness, before it can convey a very 
definite meaning to a simple and sincere mind seeking to know 
truth and practise righteousness. 

Is there, then, no real distinction between Goodness and 
Holiness? or between Morality and Spirituality? Here, doubt- 
less, we arrive at a crucial point. It has been observed with 
profound truth,* that “the spiritual man is only the moral man 
at a higher level.” He is one whose recognition of the law 
of Right has led to an equally due regard to the claims of Gop 
and man—worshipping* the Worthiest, and paying most honour 
where it is most due. To fall short of this is, and must be, 
imperfect morality. That is all. There is nothing better than 
Goodness. There is no esoteric, hazy, mystic Something about 
true Holiness, raising it above plain Righteousness. It exalts 
Gop, and puts His Glory into prominence simply because as 


1 Rev. F. W. Robertson, 

2 As, for instance, a large number of those contained in Jnstructions in the 
Devotional Life, by the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson ; 7'houghts on Personal Reli- 
gion, and Pursuit of Holiness, by Dean Goulburn, ete. 

3 By Dora Greenwell. 

* As the construction of the word worship implies. 
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the Supreme Goop He alone can be the Grand Object deserving 
universal homage. And although His Glory can never be 
dissociated from the good of men, yet to this all the events of 
His Providence must ultimately tend, and that He should be 
glorified must be His central design, not from the unworthy 
motives Christians are sometimes accused of imputing to Him 
—the very thought of which is blasphemy,—but because it is 
not right that that should be made a secondary, which is a 
primary, consideration. In admitting that “He is Worthy” of 
all Glory and Honour, we necessarily admit that He can claim 
no less." Surely we may throw back the charge of “ anthropo- 
morphism” upon any Theists who imagine that it would be 
Gop-like for the Almighty, in a spirit of weak self-depreciation 
to concede His claims, and although the absolutely Just, to 
countenance the miscarriage of Justice by permitting honour 
to be first paid where it was not due. The only intelligible 
distinction between such moral goodness as is, and such as is 
not the product of the supernatural element we call “grace,” 
appears to lie in the heart-felt acknowledgment of this claim. 
There is a difference, therefore, not only in degree, but in kind, 
between the goodness of the Christian and the non-Christian. 
Grace has raised the morality which was only concerned about 
the rights of man to that “ higher level” which includes and 
bows before the superior claims of Gop—worshipping the 
Worthiest through His Revealer—Curist. It is to this full- 
orbed morality that we may fairly give the name of spirituality, 
because it is the outcome of direct contact (through the opera- 
tion of the Hoty Guost) with the Father of our spirits, the 
conditions which have been revealed as necessary to such 
result having been fulfilled, but it still remains Morality, and 
neither more nor less. 

But because this more complete Morality—let us call it 
Holiness—is the higher Good, should we refuse to recognise as 
good the morality which has sometimes shone so brightly in 
the lower sphere? Gop forbid. Of what higher order of 
excellence this may have been the earnest in those who have 
availed themselves of the light accorded is unrevealed, but 


1 As is exemplified in the construction of the order of the Decalogue, and 
the clauses of the Lord’s Prayer, as well as in the Gloria in Excelsis Deo, 
Luke ii. 14. 
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right cannot but be right whoever does it, and of all righteous- 
ness the Source is Gop. 

It is only when the Spiritual order is seen to be but the 
perfection of the Moral order that we are able mentally to 
reduce to any sort of method the moral and intellectual con- 
fusion that prevails. It is true that no view of the subject 
can entirely remove our perplexities, but at least we need not 
increase them by avoidable confusions of thought. In the face 
of the apparent gradations of everything within and around us 
—gradations of responsibility, of faith, of love, of goodness— 
any moral classification seems sometimes to be wellnigh im- 
possible. But, after all, that does but point to the necessity of 
a Righteous Judge, whose Judgments must be “ according to 
truth,” and to Whom all secrets, of nature and of grace, are 
naked and open. “ He knoweth what is in the darkness, and 
the light dwelleth with Him,” whilst for us to take His place 
upon the judgment-seat is the very thing He Himself has 
cautioned us against. The Day shall declare every man’s 
work of what sort it is. 

It is therefore when considering Christianity in the aggre- 
cate that we are able to form the truest estimate of the efficacy 
of the Gospel as a scheme for the production of Righteousness,’ 
and, so considered, there can be no question of its triumphant 
success as compared with every other moral system that has 
ever stood on its trial. That CurisT immeasurably raised the 
moral standard it seems almost absurd to point out, and we 
all of us know quite well what sort of picture is conjured up, 
even in the minds of the indifferent and ungodly, by such 
expressions as have become a commonplace—“a Christian 
character,” “a Christian spirit.” If this ideal were carried 
out, there would not be much left to be desired. And that 
the Gospel should have presented such an ideal is sufficient 
to stamp it as of Divine origin. 

It is rather when contrasting this ideal Christian with our 
own imperfect selves that we meet with disappointment. The 
practical success of the Gospel in the concrete too often seems 
a failure. But whilst taking into account the power of the 
devil, and of the “sin that dwelleth in us,” the chief cause of 


1 Even at this present time, and putting out of consideration that the 
Christian life is but a prelude to an eternal sinlessness, 
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this failure may perhaps be traced to the vitiated theoretical 
morality on which it has been attempted to graft it. The 
Gospel, as Gop gave it, is specially adapted to fit a true theory 
of morals, but no other. It has no real correspondence with 
mere utilitarianism, and on such a basis, therefore, it can never 
flourish. It is addressed only to the conscience and the 
moral sense of mankind. In the measure in which it is 
dissociated from these, it fails in its object, though it is in- 
accurate to say “it” fails, for, separated altogether from its 
correlative, it is no longer the Gospel at all. 

Now it is one of the anomalies of the present day, that the 
antecedent principles on which the Gospel should be based, 
cast off (speaking generally) by Evangelical Christians, have 
been seized by others who perhaps hardly consider themselves 
Christians at all, but whose theoretical morality is therefore of 
a considerably higher character than that of the Christians 
whose religion has thus lost its support. As an instance of this, 
let us contrast the ideal heaven of the well-known hymn, where 
“souls sit,” as Mr. Baldwin Brown has not unhappily expressed 
it, “mooning on a mount,” with that of Mr. Morris, and say 
candidly which is the nobler of the two :— 


“ There, on a flowery mount, 

Our weary souls shall sit, 
And with transporting joys recount 

The labours of our feet.” 


“‘ Nor sang he of unfading bowers, 
Where they a tearless, painless age fulfil ; 
In fields Elysian spending blissful hours, 
Remote from every idl ; 


But of pure goodness found in temperance high, 
In duty owned and reverenced with awe, 
Of man’s true freedom, that may only lie 

In servitude to law.” 


And this acknowledgment of the paramount‘ claim of duty 
is an element of modern thought which is rapidly gaining 
ground. These very lines of Mr. Morris’ are an example of 
this. It is significant that they make their appearance for the 
first time in the last edition of his Life and Death of Jason. 
In the second edition (revised, 1868) Orpheus sings a very 
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different song. There, his line of argument with the Argonauts 
is no advance whatever on the morality of the Sirens, whom 
he is trying to sing down. They promise sensual enjoyment 
and repose; he still more piquant sensual enjoyment + ap- 
plause and fame. Orpheus has been converted into a moral 
philosopher since this last wave of modern theory has over- 
taken Mr. Morris. 

With even such thinkers as Professors Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Clifford, as George Eliot and the Positivists, morality is 
now the grand theme. And it is interesting to observe in 
their case the struggling effort of the awakened conscience to 
make a channel for itself through the heavy bank of material- 
istic mud with which they have choked its way; the latter 
even inventing a “ Religion of Humanity,” as a vent for 
their higher instincts. And although with all of them no 
system of morals can be anything but an absurdity, yet on 
many points of isolated morality they have a clearer view of 
right than many Christians. The brief and remarkable career 
of Professor Clifford has supplied pathetic evidence of this, 
and not to speak of the personal examples of the living, we 
may at least say that their public utterances afford maxims of 
practical morality (chiefly intellectual), which, if they were 
only acted upon by Christians, would produce a glorious 
revolution in the Church. 

But intellectual morality has not been a characteristic virtue 
of theologians. Not only is a controversial atmosphere un- 
favourable to its development, but a sense of the importance 
of subjects regarded as involving their own eternal destiny is 
so overwhelming as to render all suspense of judgment intoler- 
able. Thus the craving for certainty, for sharply defined 
doctrine, for infallible authority, has, in a greater or less degree, 
overpowered the love of truth for its own sake, and discouraged 
the cultivation of such virtues as candour, fairness, impartiality, 
fearlessness of inquiry, and absolute integrity when dealing 
with the opinions of opponents, or with the Bible. It by no 
means follows that infidels are patterns of these virtues, or 
follow out their own maxims, but latterly they have more than 
theologians come under the influences of science. For the 
most part the leaders of free thought in this country have been 
eminent as scientists, and their researches have engendered in 
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them, not only a just appreciation of the value of such facts as 
have come under the scope of their investigations, but also a 
depreciation, if not a denial, of the existence of other classes of 
facts which have not been brought within their cognisance. 
As has been observed by Mr. S. T. Yamasaki, in an admirable 
address delivered at the Kioto Training School, Japan, of 
which institution he is teacher of Science :— 


“‘The tendency of modern education is to produce in every department of 
knowledge specialists,—men, one set of whose faculties is highly and ex- 
clusively cultivated, to the disparagement and utter neglect of others—men 
who are strong in one point, but weak in others ; men who are perfectly 
trustworthy' in matters pertaining to their own special department, but 
who are apt to despise, misunderstand, and misrepresent things belonging 
to other departments. Such has been the case with many Christian theo- 
logians, and with most of the scientific men. Christians ignored and de- 
spised science, and scientists ignored and despised Christianity. Christians 
insisted upon applying their standards and their way of thinking to science, 
and scientists in turn insisted upon seeing Gop with their eye, hearing 
Him with their ear, and measuring spiritual things by material instruments.” 


And although the improvement on the side of theologians 
in these respects is immense, yet there is still much which 


each party might with advantage learn from the other ; and it 
is a grand thing to have attained, as have the modern rational- 
ists, to an admiration, though it may not yet be much more, 
of intellectual morality in the abstract. At present they are 
too sore, partly from the rankling recollection of past injustice 
and ignorant prejudice on the part of religious teachers, and 
partly from the restlessness of their own consciences, to be 
capable of real fairness to theologians. We see this in Mr. 
W. H. Lecky’s generally admirable work on European Morals, 
It is instructive to contrast his indignant denunciation of 
wrong-doing, when stated in his own terms, with the light and 
airy way in which he treats the theological conception of sin. 
This is a singularly weak point in such a powerful book. 
Such is his animosity against theologians, that he would palliate 
wrong-doing when called “sin,” simply because the word has 
a theological flavour about it, and for no better reason at all 
that is apparent. He argues that if indeed “sin” were the real 
evil Christian divines conceive it to be, nothing ought ever to 
be undertaken which would increase the amount of it; and 


1 “ Perfectly trustworthy ” is too strong an expression. 
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then he foolishly instances war, saying that on the theological 
hypothesis no reasons could be strong enough to justify a 
government in engaging in any war at all, as an immense in- 
crease of sin cannot fail to be its accompaniment. But this quiet 
assumption that more wickedness invariably results from war 
than peace is groundless. It is probable that the moral evil 
arising from the luxury and extravagance associated with long 
periods of prosperity is by far the greater evil of the two, whilst 
there can be no question that war, horrible as of course it is, 
gives occasion for the exercise of virtues which could hardly 
be called out at any other time. But Mr. Lecky, assuming 
the reverse, yet appears to think that war is not only justi- 
fiable, but so evidently justifiable as to supply a reductio ad 
aubsurdum against the heinousness of sin. This sort of reason- 
ing is not only puerile, but in the present case, if it means any- 
thing, it positively destroys the whole moral force of the book. 
Only it probably means nothing more than a little ebullition of 
temper on the part of the writer. 

sut if this practical disregard of sin is in opposition to the 
highest morality, still more so is the doctrinal obliviousness 
of its guilt evinced by those who deny the necessity of Atone- 
ment. The definitions of the orthodox may have often been 
too strict, too purely logical in their form, and too regardless 
of obvious flaws and failures in their construction. They have 
not always been consistent with moral facts, and they have 
frequently lowered the conception of Atonement to that of a 
contrivance. But notwithstanding all this, and notwithstanding 
also the apparent impossibility (in our present state of know- 
ledge, and whilst the data are not all accessible) of any logical 
formula of the doctrine being intellectually satisfactory, we may 
yet feel morally convinced of the necessity of some adequate 
recognition of the guilt of “sins that are past,” and which, if 
sin has any reality, cannot be quietly ignored by Supreme 
Justice. Wrong has been done, and we cannot undo it. Even 
if the future should be sinless, the past is irrevocable, and our 
consciences tell us, as well as Revelation, that Gop is not 
likely to leave the matter so, and like a careless and easy- 
going parent, say, Never mind! Neither can we believe, with- 
out doing some violence to our sense of Right, that the 
punishment we meet here, or may have to endure hereafter in 
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the way of loss, can be in any sense the equivalent which our 
moral instincts tell us must be found if sinners are to be justified, 
and past sin be clean washed out. The only conceivable 
method of righting the wrong past is that partially revealed in 
the Sacrifice of Curist. To attempt to understand it bafiles 
our intellect, but to dispense with it confounds our moral sense. 
Those who refuse to shut their eyes to the reality of iniquity, 
and who in faithful dependence upon Gop accept the fact of 
the Death of His Son as His response to a crying need of the 
human conscience, are acting as the truest moralists. 

So also are those theologians who see in the much abused 
tenet of “Imputed Righteousness ” a deep moral truth. They 
may indeed hesitate to speak of such Imputation as an end in 
itself, but as a preliminary to the Impartation of Righteousness 
they are unable to dispense with it. They feel, and cannot 
but feel, that they are in themselves too defiled by transgression 
to be able to enter into the Presence of the All-Pure, either 
here or hereafter, without such an identification with their 
Head as practically amounts to an imputation of His merits. 
Gop “ begins His work of mercy and of grace by counting those 
righteous whom He will make perfectly righteous. . . . Thus 
all that would hinder the sinful fallen creature from drawing 
near to Gop to receive righteousness from Him is taken out of 
the way; he is not counted as a sinner, though he is one . . 
he is justified by his faith, and is counted among the friends, 
and no longer among the enemies. And the imputation of 
righteousness does not cease all through the process of his 
being made righteous . . . yea, and after that his faith shall be 
imputed to him for righteousness for ever,”* through his union 
with the only Source of all Righteousness. The doctrine may 
involve difficulties which are “darkness to our intellect,” but 
for all that it is “ sunshine to the heart” of those conscious of 
their own depravity. It may be to the point to notice how, in 
the case of one who cared so little for religious orthodoxy as 
James Hinton, this instinctive sense of inability to appear 
before Gop “ unclothed ” was keenly felt. He says: “This one 
great advantage I find even from the least attempt at prayer, 
viz., a new evidence of the fact of the Atonement. It seems to 


1 The Purpose of God in Creation and Redemption. Edinburgh, Thomas 
Laurie, 1866. 
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me impossible to pray fervently, continually, and trustfully, 
without feeling that we could not so pray unless we were first 
forgiven and accepted without any reference whatever to our 
own deserts or deeds. The conscience would recoil from any 
such approach to Gop unless we could say at the same time, 
‘ Not for my sake.” 

This same want of consistency distinguishes the tacit en- 
couragement given to more than questionable amusements by 
many writers, who nevertheless contend that morality is all in 
all. They may not openly advocate them, but they ridicule 
as groundless prejudice, or narrow scrupulosity, the objections 
that are made to them. In these respects Evangelicals act in 
far more exact accordance with moral principles than any other 
class of people, whatever their theories may be. Many of 
them, no doubt, frame their conduct by the commandments 
“yeceived by tradition from their fathers,” and condemn things 
which are not wrong in themselves, and have ceased to be so 
even by implication. But in so far as they refuse to amuse 
themselves at what they believe to be the price of sin, they act 
as the truest moralists. Where they have erred it has been on 
the right side. Even the games which they may have appeared 
foolishly to condemn were the occasions of undoubted evil in 
the days when the Methodists raised their protest against them, 
and are so still, as any game may be when made the occasion 
of gambling. For to those whose moral sense has been “ exer- 
cised to know good and evil,’ gambling is seen to be immoral 
in principle, because, as has been well pointed out by George 
Eliot, the gambler is deliberately making his gain by others’ 
loss. From this point of view every game should be regarded 
as wrong if we gamble over it, and no game (not otherwise 
objectionable) as wrong if we do not. 

Sut if with regard to these matters people have been accus- 
tomed to act and think in accordance with the lines laid down 
for them by their grandfathers, or by the leaders of their reli- 
gious party, instead of bringing their own conscience and com- 
mon sense to bear upon the question before them, it is no 
wonder if they fall into some confusion of thought when 
attempting to give reasons for their decisions. For rules which 
were admirably adapted to meet the exigencies of other days 
may be quite unsuited to our own. It is very possible that 
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had the Evangelical Revival been postponed until the present 
time, total abstinence from alcoholic stimulant, rather than 
from card-playing, would have been made by John Wesley a 
condition of membership in his Society. And can any one in 
his senses doubt which is the real evil of our day? Neither 
is evil in itself, but the time may soon come, if, as some think, 
it has not already come, when it will be wrong to partake, 
simply for one’s own gratification, in that which is ruining the 
souls and bodies of a vast multitude of our fellow-countrymen, 
and is bringing disgrace and misery upon our land. 

At present, however, we still often hear it said by certain 
persons, when pressed for a reason why they consider such and 
such amusements to be wrong,—‘ Oh, I don’t say they are 
wrong—that is a very low ground to take—but they are incon- 
sistent for a Christian.” Now what is the plain meaning of 
that? What can a straightforward boy or girl, really wanting 
to know what it is right to do, make of such an answer? Do 
none of us remember into what perplexity such statements 
have thrown ourselves in our young days? What, except sin, 
is “inconsistent ” with a Christian profession? A thing must 
be either right or wrong. And if it is intrinsically wrong, it is 
wrong for everybody who knows it to be so. Other things, 
indifferent in themselves, may prove an occasion of sin, as has 
been observed above, but we should then be careful not to con- 
fuse in our minds the sin with the occasion, as their alliance 
is purely accidental. Thus it may be wrong in a man to go 
about in cabs, or for a woman to spend a certain sum on a silk 
gown, but only because it is a greater expense than they can 
honestly and morally afford, taking into due consideration the 
prior claims upon their money. The evil is, therefore, not the 
travelling in cabs rather than on omnibuses, nor the wearing of 
a silk gown rather than a worsted one, but it lies in the sin of 
extravagance, which is equally wrong for all. In such cases, 
of course, we must exercise our judgment, and be guided by 
circumstances. 

Similarly unreasonable is the appeal to the imagination,— 
“ Supposing CHRIST were to come, how would you like to be 
found at a theatre?” Now this is too childish. The argu- 
ment is worth nothing except on the assumption that we are 
not always in Gop’s presence. And even then a thing is right 
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or it isn’t. If it is, why should we not be doing it if the Lord 
were to come? What possible difference could it make? And 
if it is wrong—well, the suggestion certainly seems to lurk in 
the words that it would be worse if we were caught in the act 
—which is not a highly moral suggestion, nor is it very sound 
theology. Far more sensible was the view taken by S. Carlo 
Borromeo, who, when asked what he would do if whilst he was 
engaged in a game of billiards it was announced to him that 
the Lord was at hand, replied, “ Play as steadily as I could for 
a canon.” There was, no doubt, some levity in the answer, 
but the principle that prompted it was a sound one. And 
when the same sensational suggestion was made to John 
Wesley, in the form of “ How would he spend to-morrow if he 
knew it would be his last day upon earth?” he calmly re- 
ferred to his pocket-book, and read the list of engagements he 
had already made for the day, Still, such startling appeals 
may not be without some value in the way of showing by a 
sort of flash, to children, or to the very ignorant, that CHRristT 
and sin are antagonistic; but they cannot be depended on, as 
their effect is to terrorise rather than to teach. 

Again, it is of its own nature immoral to tell a lie, to beat your 
servant so hard that he dies of it, or to have several wives. Yet 
Rahab, a heathen woman, was not blamed for telling a lie (nor 
indeed for something worse), and the Israelites were allowed by 
Gop to commit these other immoralities, not because they were 
right for any one, heathen, Jew, or Christian, but because the 
Israelites were then in their moral childhood, and were being 
very gradually led from darkness to light. To have forced 
their development by premature instruction in the details of a 
higher morality than they were in a position to conform to, 
was not the manner in which Gop in His Wisdom saw it 
best to carry on their education, though the Absolute Standard 
of Right remained the same—‘ That which is altogether just 
shalt thou follow.” In the heathen still greater ignorance was 
allowed for, and they were held guilty in the proportion that 
they were acquainted with positive evil. And they are in the 
same condition still. A missionary, acting on the Divine plan, 
would now “ wink” at many moral delinquencies in his newly- 
made converts. And it is on the same method that we should 
act, even in our own country, although none of us can plead 
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the ignorance of the half-educated Jews or wholly un- 
educated heathen. Thus when an Englishman is asked why 
he does not go to the theatre, and he answers, “ Because I 
believe theatres to be at present vile, bad places, and as I can- 
not mend them I will keep away from them”—any one can 
understand that. The same may be said with greater force of 
a race-course, the scene of all sorts of moral abomination. 
It is wrong for any one knowingly to countenance sin; and by 
hesitating to say that it is, we are encouraging in men the 
notion that if only they abstain from making professions of 
superior saintliness they may do wrong with some measure of 
impunity. 

There is much greater difficulty in deciding what course to 
adopt with regard to such amusements as are wrong only in 
degree. But even here the same rule holds good, and we 
should be careful to remember, that not being evil in them- 
selves, it can never be the amusements that are wrong, but, 
where they are too freely indulged in, the waste of time, 
money, health, and strength, that is so. It is a sin to fritter 
away our lives. We cannot “redeem the time” when we are 
unfitted for our morning’s work by our night’s dissipation. 
And if we bring up our children, as the children in the 
“fashionable world” are brought up, to regard sport as the 
serious business of life, if we set them the example of treat- 
ing any sort of moral evil with levity, we are not only sinning 
ourselves, but we are sinning against those specially com- 
mitted to our charge, and starting them on the road to certain 
demoralisation, and probable ruin. These things are some- 
thing more than “inconsistent ”—they are wrong, bad, wicked, 
whoever does them. If Evangelicals keep themselves clear of 
such complicity with evil, they act as the truest moralists. 
And probably no other set of people have done so with greater 
consistency. The plea that to frequent race-courses, English 
theatres (as at present conducted—except possibly in some 
very exceptional case), and other places of entertainment 
which might be specified, is not incompatible with an en- 
lightened morality, can be only made by the ignorant, or by 
such as do not intend to be convinced of the contrary. They 
like the things, and they mean to do them. All honour to 


those who (as the Bishop of Manchester) attempt the cleansing 
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of any of our Augean stables. Even if the task prove im- 
possible, such efforts will not be fruitless. 

But without “swallowing camels” there may yet be some 
danger of a waste of time and energy in straining out micro- 
scopic “gnats.” It has been remarked by Mr. Lecky that 
there exists “a frequent disposition on the part of moralists to 
single out some new form of luxury, or some trivial custom 
which they regard as indecorous, for the most extravagant 
denunciations.” He gives some amusing instances of this 
in the case of heathen moralists, and proceeds :—“If we were 
to measure the degree of criminality of the different customs 
of the time by the vehemence of the patristic denunciations, 
we might almost conclude that the most atrocious offence of 
their day was the custom of wearing false hair, or dyeing 
natural hair. Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian [in- 
veighed in most grotesque terms against these customs]. 
Centuries rolled away. The Roman Empire tottered to its fall, 
and floods of vice and sorrow overspread the world ; but still the 
denunciations of the Fathers were unabated. St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerome, and St. Gregory Nazianzen continued with uncompro- 
mising vehemence the war against false hair.” And this ata 
time when Roman society, and even the Christian Church, 
had sunk into a condition of the most complete depravity and 
degradation. 

Perhaps this tendency to attach a ludicrous importance to 
trifles has not been sufficiently guarded against in some 
modern Christian sects and parties. A measure of immorality 
might conceivably be associated with the wearing of false hair; 
but there are some female adornments, apparently of a most 
innocent character, which are notwithstanding selected as 
objects of especial abhorrence by at least one religious body. 
And in this some occult religious principle is held to be 
involved. 

But leaving the department of “mint, anise, and cumin,” 
let us return to the “weightier matters of the law.” Our 
reflections seem then to have led us to the conclusion that in 
Evangelical ethics theory and practice have to a great extent 
been separated; that the basis of Eternal and Immutable 
Morality, on which the intuitive moralists of the two past 
centuries founded their systems, has been (roughly speaking) 
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left outside the pale, and appropriated by those who seem not 
to have recognised its correspondence with the Evangelical in- 
terpretation of the Gospel. The result has been that where 
the theory has risen no higher than Natural Religion,’ it has 
borne but small fruit, hardly even aiming at more than a 
partial fulfilment of man’s duty to his neighbour, and exclud- 
ing, except in this indirect sense, his duty towards Gop.” 
Whilst with Evangelical Christians of all denominations, the 
helief in the Sovereignty of Gop, personal attachment to their 
Saviour, and a diligent study of the Holy Scriptures, have often 
produced, without any particular theory beyond a sense of the 
duty of obedience to the commands of Gop, and of the be- 
comingness of right conduct on the part of His children, a 
very high order of Christian character. The sense of gratitude 
for a personal salvation, and of the beauty of holiness, has led 
to an earnest desire to “ copy Him they love,” and by putting 
themselves into direct communication with Gop, and thus be- 
coming the recipients of His Grace, they have acquired the 
power requisite for “ bringing forth the fruits of good living, to 
the glory of His Holy Name.” 

With such results, it may be asked, what is left to be 
desired 2? What more could profounder moral theories have 
done for such Christians than has been produced in default of 
them? But the above describes not all Evangelicals, but the 
select spirits amongst them, and even in their case their influ- 
ence for good would have been more extensive had they not 
been deprived, by their exclusion of all considerations derived 
from natural religion, of that sympathy with Humanity as such 
which would have materially increased their influence. Where 
they had it, it was felt to be inconsistent with a theology 
which dated only from the fall, and thus practically ignored 
the congenital relations of man to Gop, and made direct 
appeals to his moral nature wellnigh impossible. Religion 
could no longer address itself, as it was meant to do, to the 


1 The relation of the doctrine to Catholic thought is too large a subject to 
be taken into consideration in this article. 

2 Mr. Lecky’s remarks on suicide are a good example of this. He seems 
to consider it as generally “criminal” only on the ground that a man, by 
killing himself, may possibly do an injury to his family; otherwise it is 
to be regarded simply as “emigration,” about which one may please one’s- 
self. 
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conscience, to the heart, to that “Divine element of self- 
sacrifice, which is latent in every soul.” Instead of this, its 
appeals were mainly to self-interest, and to the emotions. 
And although, as has been observed in a previous paper, all 
the motives are wanted, and even the most purely selfish are 
sometimes the only ones that can be roused into activity, still 
teachers who are /imited to appeals to the lower motives have 
very seriously crippled their resources, and where they are not 
able to show that Right is right in the very nature of things, 
and wrong, wrong, moral distinctions must be more or less 
obliterated, and therefore the main object of the Gospel un- 
attained. 

And surely it is to this defective teaching, which has lost its 
moral support, that may in great measure be attributed the 
woful antinomian results so continually to be seen around us. 
Is it so rare a thing for people to be singing—ay, and feeling 
—rapturously about “Jesus,” who are yet ignorant of, or 
perhaps wilfully blind to, their own patent immoralities? (Just 
as they would have been adoring Adonis, or “weeping for 
Tammuz,” had time and place been different.) Is it so un- 
common to find great zeal for “ God,” as they believe, and for 
“the truth,” combined with “evangelistic” ardour, amongst 
those who appear to have no conception that the object of 
Curist’s Coming was man’s moral restoration, and whose 
religious fervour seems but to have created new channels in 
which their natural love of domineering, vanity, ill-temper, and 
uncharitable judgments may flow along unchecked? And 
looking into our own hearts, and reviewing our own lives, are 
there no lessons to be learnt which tend to strengthen in us 
the conviction that some elements requisite to our moral 
development have been derived, if we possess them, from 
sources extraneous to what may be described as typical evan- 
gelicalism ? Even in the case of those we know to be im- 
measurably above ourselves in Christian attainment, but who 
have kept strictly within these lines, may we not venture so 
far to criticise them as to say that their development would 
have been healthier, their character more robust, their 
sympathies more enlarged, had their spirituality been grafted 
upon the stock of common morals? Spirituality, not being 
adapted to flourish upon any other root, grows sickly without 
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this support, and what may be called an essentially feminine 
religion is very often the result. 

And by a feminine religion is meant chiefly one in which a 
personal affection predominates to the extent of almost para- 
lysing the reasoning powers. The imagination of women, as 
is well known, individualises more than that of men. To 
Christian women Jesus is all in all. To Him, the Personal 
Object of their affections, they give their hearts and consecrate 
their lives. His cause is sacred because it is His; they love 
Holiness for His Sake. They long to see Him and to be like 
Him, but their highest and sublimest conception is that of giving 
Him Joy. This is feminine religion at its best. But touching 
and beautiful as is this personal devotion to our Blessed Lord— 
would we all had more of it !—does this phase of religion pos- 
sess all the requisite elements for the “perfecting” of the 
Church of Gop, and for its “ thorough furnishing unto all good 
works”? Is not more of vigour and reasonableness required, 
not only for the edification of the saints, but for the adaptation 
of the Gospel of Gop’s Grace to the true needs of mankind ? 
Of such support as dogma can give there may be enough and 
to spare. Without implying the slightest disrespect to a 
“form of sound words,” it may be safely affirmed that feminine 
religion has seldom been wanting in dogmatism. Whatever 
may be the effect of the “ Higher Education of Women” upon 
the rising generation, so far, acceptance of the creed of the 
party in which they have received the deepest religious impres- 
sion has been easy enough for most women, not one in a thousand 
in this country having been in a position to appreciate either 
the critical or scientific difficulties of belief, whilst their great 
emotional susceptibility has rendered any suspense of judgment 
not only intolerable to them, but almost impossible. 

And in more than one religious party these characteristics 
are not confined to women. Wherever it is attempted to 
isolate Christianity, and divorce it from the foundation to 
which it is adapted, a non-natural religion is the result (I risk 
the perversion of this expression), producing what may be called 
abnormities of character. And if it is subject of regret that 
women should be deficient in intelligence and moral power, far 
more is it deplorable that men, the leaders of thought, should 
be so. 
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“ Holiness” has been admirably defined as “ harmony with 
the sympathies and antipathies of Gop ;” and it can be hardly 
said to exist without some intelligent appreciation of His 
Character. It may be sufficient as a beginning to love Right- 
eousness because Gop is Righteous. It is better so to love the 
Cause of Righteousness that our deepest, strongest, and intensest 
love of Gop is grounded on the fact of His being the All- 
Righteous: to love Him most not because He has “ delivered 
us from all our fears,” but because He is Goop. So, indeed, to 
enter into His sympathies, as not even to regard His happiness 
as the sublimest possible conception, as the ultimate in morals, 
for this is after all but an exalted Utilitarianism, but to have 
learnt that His Highest Glory can alone consist in His perfect 
identification with the Absolute Law of Right, and that upon 
this alone can His Happiness be contingent. So “giving 
thanks at the remembrance of His Holiness” are we most 
closely united to Him in spirit. And although as yet this 
may be in large measure in imagination only, still to have the 
imagination thus sanctified and directed to the worthiest ends 
is of itself a “lifting power.” 

Besides, if we have much lower conceptions of Gop, can it 
be properly said that it 7s Gop that we adore? And here we 
confront a solemn enough inquiry—Are we worshipping the 
Curist of Gop? Is the “ Jesus” of popular religion always to 
be identified with the Jesus of the Gospels? That there are 
numbers of emotional religionists worshipping their own ideal, 
under that sacred name, there can hardly be a doubt when we 
consider the moral character that too often accompanies such 
worship. And it is quite possible that they believe in their 
religion, and are not carelessly to be classed as hypocrites. 
Some hypocrisy there may be about them, but there may also be 
a very considerable admixture of true zeal, perhaps even of a 
sentiment of almost passionate attachment towards their (shall 
we say?) Adonis. They endow him with every quality they would 
like him to possess, and by a strange, but perhaps not uncom- 
mon, perversion of the Gospel, they are well assured not only of 
his love, but of his approval of them “just as they are.” Many, 
it may be, find in the adoration of this ideal some satisfaction 
to the craving for sympathy, for loving, and being beloved, to 
which no human object has ever fully responded ; whilst others 
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are looking for a realisation in heaven of all the happiness 
which has been denied them here. The religious sentiment 
involved may indeed be more profound than in its Hellenic 
analogue, because there is so much more pathos in the Story of 
the Cross than any mythology could supply ; but the difference 
is only one of degree. This may be called, and it 7s, an awful 
travesty of true religion, but there are many shades of it, and 
is not for us to judge our fellow-men. Maybe some of these 
Adonis-worshippers are being led by Him they know not, or 
hardly know, into a clearer light, whilst even the most be- 
nighted amongst them might have been much worse without 
their religion. How do we know they would not? Can we 
possibly say to what lengths of crime their vices might not 
have led them had they not been, as they must have been, in 
some measure deterred by the better influences surrounding 
them? Even where their strongest motive for decency of con- 
duct was only the esteem of those better than themselves, that 
is a degree above trying to outvie their evil associates in 
brutality and pestilent iniquity. It has yet to be proved that 
the most antinomian perversion of the Gospel ever preached has 
been utterly devoid of all moral “lifting power.” Still, let us 
not under-estimate the overwhelming solemnity of the words to 
be spoken to “many” at “that Day” :—“I,” the veal JEsus, 
“never knew you.” 

That these pseudo-Christians have often been unfortunate in 
their teachers can hardly be denied. The anxiety to maintain 
a logical and intellectual satisfaction with regard to doctrines 
concerning the Atonement has led to much theoretic (which 
must be emphatically distinguished from practical) antinomi- 
anism on the part of a certain school of preachers; and the 
impression left upon the minds of their hearers is too often 
that the “Gospel” is a contrivance by which particular evil-doers 
may escape punishment. They are of course at the same time 
exhorted to “adorn the doctrine” of their Saviour, but the 
manner in which this is done encourages the idea that Good- 
ness is but an adornment—an ornament, beautiful, no doubt, 
and seemly, but after all merely decorative. That to “love 
Righteousness and hate iniquity” is the quality which distin- 
guishes a child of Gop, and marks the difference between the 
Church and the world, and that the Gospel is but a means to 
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this end, is not even suggested. The argument too for right 
conduct seldom rises higher than the supposed effect produced 
on outsiders when they see professing Christians no better than 
themselves,—what they “will say,” etc. But the unbelievers 
present are much less acute than they are represented if they 
do not draw the conclusion that if to “appear approved” of 
them is the main consideration, the greatest sin is to be found 
out. 

That Sin is Sin whoever does it, and that Right is the invari- 
able and absolute principle which establishes even the throne 
of God—these truths are seldom put forward in evangelical 
discourses. Instead of this, “mere morality” is too often made 
the subject of the strongest condemnation, instead of being pre- 
sented as the all in all of religion. The impressions thus 
made must be more or less disastrous. It is not long since I 
heard a sermon preached before a large body of militia, by an 
excellent Christian minister—Christian in spirit, in character, 
and in conduct,—but this is what he told them. He spoke 
chiefly to the younger men, and he said some of them haa 
perhaps been leading vicious lives, and indulging freely every 
evil propensity. Then some trial—some sorrow or bereave- 
ment—might have been the means of awakening in them an 
earnest desire of amendment. Perhaps as they stood by the 
grave of a mother, and remembered her counsels and her 
prayers, they had made a resolution to give up their drink and 
their bad companions, and lead a different and a better life. 
And they had done so; they had become steady, respect- 
able men—church-goers it might be—and good husbands and 
fathers. And now, what was the result ofall this? Why, they 
were worse than ever they were, for they had now become 
hypocrites ; they were, in fact, exactly in the position of the 
man out of whom one devil had departed only to make room 
for seven more, and their latter end was worse than their first. 
That is every word of the encouragement the respectable men 
got that day. Not even an excuse was made for their refor- 
mation; nor, on the other hand, was the faintest reason 
assigned for the charge of hypocrisy. 

Now there seems to be but one antidote for this sort of 
thing, and it is the proclaiming of the Impersonal Law of 
tight. Would not this raise us, if we believe in it, whatever 
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may be our position in the moral scale? Gop and GoopNEss 
should never have been separated, but they have been sepa- 
rated. The Person—* God,” or “ Jesus”—has been everything; 
-—the Goodness of which Gon is the focus, and which was but 
personified in JESUS, comparatively nothing. The remark of 
Mr. Dale when the Birmingham School Board resolved to 
banish the Bible, and Gop, and “religion” from the Board 
Schools, and teach “morality” only, may have been startling, 
but it may also well be that it was prompted by a deep insight. 
He said in effect (I forget his words), that perhaps in the end 
this movement might prove a beneficial one, for that the super- 
natural having been so often taught without morality, it might 
be necessary that morality should for a while be taught with- 
out the supernatural, to restore the balance. Ultimately he 
hoped to see the proper union of the two in the Gospel of 
CuristT. Still, the less startling and the more obvious course 
is to proclaim both, now—the impersonal love of Right, and 
its Impersonisation, Gop, worthy of all love, and honour, and 
glory, and power: Gop, bringing man to a knowledge of Him- 
self, which is Eternal Life, by the Way which He saw (in spite 
of man’s perversions of It) to be the surest and the best,—the 
rift and Sacrifice of His Son. Without the cord of Love, no 
sinner could be drawn to God, but Love is the constraining 
element without which Morality would never rise beyond the 
stage of mere incipiency. 
“There is a point,” wrote Mr. Erskine of Linlathen,’ “ which 
I have often wished to see more illustrated and enforced than it 
is generally, and that is the adaptation of the Christian dogma 
(when believed) to produce the Christian character. Paul 
speaks of the Gospel as being THE POWER of God unto salvation, 
that is, as containing the dynamics, so to speak, the spiritual 
lever, and ropes, and pulleys, and wheels by which the human 
spirit may be lifted out of the horrible pit and miry clay of sin 
and selfishness into a harmony with the mind of God.” This 
is the Object of the Christian scheme, of the Plan of Salvation. 
There can be no other the importance of which is, compara- 
tively, worth considering. Therefore, whatever of less import- 
ance we may not be quite sure of, let us at least cleave to this, 
and, securing the main point, let us leave our difficulties to be 


1 To Lady Augusta Stanley (Letters of Thomas Erskine, vol. ii. p. 151). 
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settled for us, or not, as our Father sees best. We need be in 
no hurry about this, really. It may not be necessary for us to 
square many theological problems we should dearly love to 
square, nor to understand many mysteries at present out of 
our sight, but it is necessary for us to be brought into, and led 
along, and perfected in the way of Righteousness. For the 
rest, may God give us patience, which we sorely need! 


“The very core and essence of our faith in Gop is our faith in Righteous- 
ness. On that point Revelation hinges ; from that centre all revealed truth 
proceeds. It is therefore quite allowable and natural to be more certain of 
the heart of the matter, than of the less ultimate and far more mysterious 
truths which are more or less derivative. ... If we do not know what 
Righteousness is, even better than we know what God is, we do not know 
God at all. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume a deeper certainty con- 
cerning Righteousness than concerning those truths about God which go 
beyond the assumption of His Righteousness.”! 


“For the grace of Gop was manifested bringing salvation to all men, 
disciplining us, in order that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, and justly, and godly, in the present world ; looking for 
that blessed hope, and the manifestation of the glory of the great God and 
of our Saviour Jesus Curist ; Who gave Himself for us that He might 


redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works. These things speak, and exhort.”? 


One more point must be touched upon, namely, the neces- 
sity still remaining, in order to these results, of minute teaching 
on the details of practical morality. We have been accus- 
tomed to despise the somewhat dull, and also somewhat 
heathenish discourses of a bygone generation, and to describe 
them with contemptuous exhaustiveness as “ moral essays.” 
But however clearly we may perceive their insufficiency, yet from 
the bare fact that these divines preached about duties, and about 
virtue and vice, many more “ spiritual” preachers may learn a 
lesson, for more practical preaching is urgently needed. Men, 
women, and children, perplexed by the difficulties of daily life, 
require simple instruction as to what they ought to do in given 
circumstances. We want more of the old-fashioned teaching of 
the Homilies on distinct sins—Pride, Selfishness, Worldliness, 
Extravagance, Dishonesty, Evil-speaking, Lymg, and Slandering. 
We want to hear the Virtues which we must “add” to our 


1 Spectator, Jan. 11, 1879. 
2 Titus ii. 11-15. Alford’s Translation. 
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faith separately enlarged upon, and set before us as attainable. 
We want the duties connected with our various relationships 
considered, and more practical conclusions arrived at. For 
perhaps we hardly realise the ignorance that prevails as to what 
is right and wrong, honourable and. dishonourable, in the 
common transactions of daily life. There has been much 
metaphysical, transcendental preaching in all the churches, but 
in the meantime thousands in our congregations are waiting to 
be told—tThis is wrong, That is cruel, The other is unjust. 
And the reasons for these statements should be explained 
clearly and patiently. It has been far too generally taken for 
granted that a knowledge of moral details will somehow come 
of itself, if doctrinal instruction is but “sound.” Unfortu- 
nately it is not so, These lessons are not miraculously taught ; 
but, as things are, they are generally only learnt after bitter 
experience of error. Much cruelty, too, is simply the result of 
ignorance, and teaching on this subject is wanted, and from the 
pulpit ; for with the classes most requiring it this is the only 
opportunity of receiving such instruction. The sympathies 
need cultivating, that kinder judgments may be formed and 
pronounced, and that animals should be treated with fairness 
and tender consideration. All this does not come untaught, 
and comparatively few people have that ready acquaintance 
with the Bible which will make such lessons superfluous, how- 
ever we may wish that they had it. Even in the upper classes, 
and amongst Christians inclined to regard such instructions as 
“ legal,” it is painful to find the low standard of morality that 
prevails with regard to such matters as accuracy of statement, 
or strict observance of the regulations of the Post-Office, and 
integrity in dealing with Railway Companies. Half-price 
tickets are taken for children over age, and notes inserted in 
packets sent by book-post, by persons who would. never dream 
of cheating an individual, and who, as likely as not, possess 
what Canon Ryle has described as a “keen nose for heresy.” 
All this, and many more such “ little” failures of morality are 
the result of imperfect education, and stunted development of 
the moral sense. 

But whilst higher instruction in Righteousness is urgently 
required, it is still important to remember that after all, being 
thus grounded, we shall best attain to the great object of our 
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existence, not so much by a self-conscious trying to be good, 
and making our improvement our chief aim, as by an enthu- 
siasm for Gop and Goodness, and Humanity, and a consequent 
desire for service which can only come directly from our 
Heavenly FaTHER. Happiness, it has been said, is more cer- 
tainly found, when not directly sought ; we find it in seeking 
something else. So it may be with our personal Goodness. 
If our hearts are fixed upon the Sun of Righteousness, we 
shall be “changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Lord the Spirit.” C.C.C. 





Art. VII.—The Formal and the Vital in the Bible. 


IPHE object of this Article is to furnish a contribution towards 

a review of the Scriptures which shall be a common 
ground on which those who accept the results of sound advanced 
criticism and those who wish to retain the whole Bible in their 


confidence may stand. 

From the necessity of the case, if there was to be a revela- 
tion from God to man in a book, and if that revelation is in 
the Bible, there must be in the Bible an ideal, authoritative, 
vital element, and a structural, formal element. If in any 
proper sense the book had a supernatural origin, the Divine 
Author, in bringing it into being, must have caused his agency 
to enter as really into the structural element as into the vital ; 
as the care of a painter is as really directed to the means by 
which he expresses his ideaas to the idea itself. But now that 
the book has been long written and passed among the active 
forces in shaping the world’s thought and life, it becomes an 
important question to discriminate between the two elements. 

It is the want of this discrimination which leads to not a 
little mistake and confusion. Many look on the Bible asa 
crystallised whole, solid, inflexible, all its parts and elements 
inseparable in authority and claims, and not rather as a spiritual 
power, a divine message, made up of principles, truths, duties, 
vital facts and forces, lodged in a structural, formal support. 


1 From the New Englander. 
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Its enemies, by this misapprehension, assuming that all its parts 
are equally authoritative and valuable, or equally worthless, and 
finding that some things in it are obviously not pertinent to 
our times, pronounce it all outgrown, and have no faith in it. 
If they realised that the formal parts, even the portions now 
apparently obsolete, existed necessarily at first for the purpose 
of putting the vital part into the world of thought and action, 
and may be necessary now for the purpose of retaining it there, 
and that, while the vital is the part which the world now prin- 
cipally needs, it cannot have that without having that on which 
it rests also, most of their objections would cease. In like 
manner, a class of semi-believers in Scripture, not understand- 
ing the interdependent relations of the formal and the vital 
elements, are led to treat the volume with disparagement. 
They go through it as an expert through a collection of bril- 
liants, saying nothing of the diamonds but decrying the less 
valuable stones as paste. They adopt a harsh tone towards the 
book, as if it were guilty of practising deception and making 
an unnatural alliance between the good and the bad, and needed 
to be thoroughly exposed. So they ruthlessly attempt to tear 
asunder the two parts, accept the one, and reject the other. If 
they took a deeper and juster view, they would see that the 
two parts are structurally and necessarily interwoven, and that 
a book revelation could not be made or perpetuated without 
such aunion. And the friends of the Bible, not consciously 
recognising the two elements, and their necessity and relation, 
are often perplexed and bewildered, sometimes trying to give 
to the one the importance and faith due only to the other, and 
sometimes questioning if even the ideal and vital element may 
not, after all, be more or less struck with the imperfection and 
weakness of the more unimportant things associated with it. 
If they understood the nature of revelation, and how the super- 
natural things in it rest necessarily on a basis of common human 
things, while these common human things by this use are taken 
up into a divine service and become sacred, they would be 
saved from much anxious thought and perplexity. 

Thus, the sooner we come up out of the bewildering notion 
that the Bible in all its aspects is equally full of divine meaning 
and authoritative to us, the better it will be for all parties ; and 
the sooner we apprehend that the formal and structural and 
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seemingly transient elements were all necessary in bringing the 
vital part into effective use and retaining it there, the better 
also. All parties need to grasp the fact that we have in the 
blessed book a Bible within the Bible, a spiritual, ever-living 
Bible in the visible, tangible, outward Bible—and both of 
(;ol—the one as really as the other, though in different senses 
and with different uses. In both God’s thought is passed into 
the human mould—he using the spirit, conceptions, and inspi- 
rational faculty of man, in putting the inner Bible in the 
human intelligence, in the first place, and then using human 
language, human facts and personality, in giving the inner 
Bible form, and so shaping the outer Bible. The former, the 
ideal parts, however, were no more truly chosen by him than 
the latter, the formal, by which they were expressed. In every 
portion of Scripture from Genesis to Revelation, we find time- 
marks, race-marks, human personality-marks, betraying its 
human relationship ; but none the less there are God-marks 
there also, showing that in both elements, the formal and the 
vital, it is the Book of God. He chose to give it through man, 
and in a way to put it in a living union with man at the time. 
His thought seemed to lay itself down on an elect mind, here 
and there, now and then, during the inspirational ages, grasp 
it, qualify it, co-work with it, enter into vital oneness with it ; 
and so these two agencies, the divine and the human, took 
together the desired step in advance in giving that section of 
revelation to mankind. Thus man is in the inner and outer 
Bible ; God also is there, from centre to circumference. Dual 
as the book is in its nature, its duality is not mechanical but 
vital, like that of other vital things. The two portions are not 
joined together like dead branches and a living tree, but more 
as soul and body. You cannot travel through it, and mechani- 
cally toss asunder the two interblended elements, any more 
than you can pass through it and say, These portions are put 
here by inspiration, and those without it. We like that view 
of inspiration according to which two spirits are regarded as 
having been present and active when all the parts, all the sen- 
tences and words, too, if you please, were born into the record, 
—God’s and man’s—in dynamic union, each in its freedom 
and integrity, neither overlaid and crushed nor crowded out by 
the other. So, in the blending of the formal and the vital in 
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Scripture, each in a sense rests on the other, yet neither over- 
crowds the other, and neither can be spared from the other. 
They hold each other up, and so constitute the indivisible and 
imperishable Word to mankind—the letter and the spirit. 
Such is the intimacy of the union in the one creative work 
that the problem of their exact demarcation, analytically and 
critically, is one of great delicacy and difficulty, perhaps never 
to be fully solved—needful as it is to recognise the distinction 
in thought, and hold the book on this basis theoretically. 

This difficulty is greatiy increased by the fact that God had 
in view, in giving all the Scriptures but the later portions, a 
double object,—to give mankind religious instruction suitable 
to their wants at the time, and prepare their successors for 
higher instruction. He was sighting at the same moment the 
existing good and the future education of the race. He 
blended ends and means. He was giving man a revelation 
and getting him ready to receive a revelation. And these two 
processes went on simultaneously. The Bible, in form, in one 
view of it, may be regarded as a record of the educational 
system God adopted for the religious instruction of the race, 
beginning at the alphabet and going on to the end of the 
course, embracing the temporary illustrations and applications 
and rough sketches adapted to rude learners, as well as the 
interblended or supplementary principles, ideas, and funda- 
mental facts, designed for permanent use. Of course it can 
be no easy matter to feel out and detect the permanent thus 
running in a sliding scale for many centuries through such an 
educational course, to disentangle the living and authoritative 
from the structural and transient, to raise the Bible out of the 
Bible. Indeed, this never can be perfectly done; and though 
it is important to have the conception and to hold and defend 
Scripture on this basis, it is doubtful whether, for educational 
and moral reasons, its Author would ever have it actually done. 

But while, from the nature of the case, the boundaries of 
these two elements are subtle and evasive, there is something 
in experience that points, in a general way, to the reality of 
this distinction. A large part of the living truths of the word 
seem to have a special fitness for the conscience, moral nature, 
and spirit of man, so that when welcomed and practised they 
maintain their position in the faith by a self-evidencing light 
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and authority. The vital in them and the vital in the soul 
recognise each other, in the act of spiritual experience, as if 
they were old acquaintances, and the two consent together in 
a divine wedlock. The living things from above have come 
to their own, and their own received them. They who do the 
will of God know of the doctrine. They inwardly test it, 
measure it, feel it, and know it to be of God. Thus in experi- 
ence the soul recognises portions of the higher elements of 
Scripture—as many as it comes in actual spiritual contact with 
and can appropriate,—and holds them; as quicksilver agitated 
among crushed ore seeks out the particles of gold, seizes and 
holds them, till the limit of its capacity is reached or there is 
no more gold accessible. 

The formal, on the other hand, finds no such inward recog- 
nition. It remains something outside and foreign. It may be 
a support around which spiritual experience crystallises ; it is 
not a part of it. It may furnish the arena of the race, not the 
elements which enter into the spirit and mettle of the race 
itself. The soul cannot test the formal by its own powers and 
know it to be true or divine, or feel, if it were varied, it 
would itself suffer by the change. 

Thus individual Christians in every age are unconsciously 
feeling out portions of these distinctive elements, the formal 
and the vital, and finding in the mass of Scripture the inlaid 
divine meanings specially adapted to them. They are ever 
seeking, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, portions of 
the living waters needed by their souls, and are not content to 
linger at channels of revelation whose streams have dried up 
or whose waters are not now suited to their needs. This does 
not imply that some of the overlooked or neglected portions 
may not be equally significant in themselves or precious to 
others. By no means; but it shows that spiritual instincts 
lead them, the moment they begin to read and welcome Scrip- 
ture, to discriminate between the portions which enter into 
their experience and become a part of it, and those which 
remain outside, 

In like manner the Church, acting on a larger scale and tak- 
ing a broader survey, is ever feeling out, under the guidance of 
the Spirit, the special living truths, most needful for it in its 
time, about which its heart warms and its life crystallises. It 
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goes through the book, and leaves it with illuminated and 
unilluminated portions, just as it has an eye to see and a heart 
to feel the Divine message. In different ages the volume lights 
up differently under its gaze and use. But it may require all 
the different ages, all the varied circumstances, conditions, and 
wants of the centuries, for the Church te slowly spell out all 
the vital meanings in the book. How absurd, then, for an in- 
dividual to make his spiritual consciousness the test of all of 
it! Individual experience only points in the direction of the 
truth for which we plead, it does not exhaust it. How foolish 
for any class of Christians to presume on recognising all of it! 
Their aggregated experience only goes a little further. How 
foreign from the fact to suppose that even the whole Church of 
Christ in any one age can have an experience broad enough 
and deep enough to compass all the truth of revelation! We 
must look to the collective godly experience of all the ages, to 
overtake and use all the vital things stored away in the 
wondrous volume, capable of the test of experience. 

Now this unconscious process, which goes on in the experi- 
ence of individual Christians and of the Church, points to the 
deeper and more real and extended distinction between the 
formal and the vital, which exists in the very substance of the 
book itself. This does not depend on personal or ecclesiastical 
moods or wants, or on localities, circumstances, or ages. It 
enters into the very nature and structure of the word. It 
places on the side of the vital all the principles, truths, facts, 
instructions, requirements, and warnings, which are intended to 
abide through the Christian ages, whether they are all in any 
one age consciously felt out and welcomed, or not, or whether 
they are all ever grasped in experience, or not, and which are 
packed away in the word for the furnishing of the Church in 
the different exigencies of its history. Some of these may 
remain long unused, as a well-stocked locker may be thought- 
fully supplied by a master mind with tools and articles for any 
emergency in the voyage, the use of some of which may not be 
known to those on board till the occasion arises when they are 
needed and are brought out. On the side of the formal it classes 
those elements which are simply structural, and those parts 
which, after the completion of the canon, fall into subordinate 
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and relatively unimportant positions, and are valuable rather 
for their relation to the other parts than their own sake. 

But the two are blended in a living inseparable union. The 
vital has grown up into the formal, and brings out its bloom 
and fruit from it; and the formal upholds and embodies the 
vital. The formal is for the sake of the vital, and the vital 
touches, hallows, glorifies the formal. The Bible, made up of 
the two, is thus a vital whole—a creation of divine genius, in 
which it is impossible to draw out the soul and have it live 
and command respect and authority, leaving the other a mass 
of worthless matter—as impossible as to tear asunder a statue 
and separate the idea from the marble, and yet retain the idea 
as an expressed fact. Both perish from the world of reality by 
the reckless attempt. 

After this general survey of the two elements of revelation, 
—their necessity, nature, and interrelation,—let us now ap- 
proach them more closely, as we find them side by side, or 
blended, in the Bible. 

Of course, as already stated, we do not expect to reach 
positive and final results. We do not expect to untwist the 
threads of light and shade which God has woven together, and 
place each colour by itself. All we hope to do is to point in 
a general way to the direction in which they may be found 
and distinguished. And this we deem necessary, in order that 
the Scriptures may not be undervalued, on the one hand, by 
those who think that if they are of supernatural origin no 
apparently imperfect or unimportant matters shall have place 
in them; nor misvalued, on the other hand, by those who 
encumber their faith by overtaxing and misdirecting it in trying 
to honour equally all their contents. 

Looking at the formal and beginning at the exterior of this, 
we find that human language itself, employed by the sacred 
writers, falls into this class. The words as words are not the 
revelation or the message. They are human ; that floats around 
them, lies back of them, and comes out into them only more or 
less imperfectly. Christ says: “The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life.” Back of the poor 
human words he was compelled to use was a wreath of spiritual 
truth and life which could only imperfectly be expressed in 
them, and he points to that as the real aim of his utterance. 
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So human language in the Bible is extraneous to the ideas 
which God caused to be lodged in it for man’s use, and is 
itself a part of the structural element. 

Little significance, also, is to be attached to the rhetorical 
structure or the special tongue adopted. No spiritual import- 
ance lies in the fact that particular writers used words of 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldaic, Aramaic, or Persian ; or wrote 
in prose or poetry; or used parable, simile, apostrophe, asser- 
tion, interrogation, alliteration, or acrostic; or indulged occa- 
sionally in playfulness, irony, or sarcasm. All this belongs to 
the costume, and not to the vitalities ; and yet this or similar 
costume is necessary for the vitalities. 

We find, also, more or less of the formal in the common 
modes of speech and thought on common subjects, which the 
sacred writers adopted from those around them. There must 
always be something assumed as a basis of instruction, in- 
tellectual tools to work with. A teacher finding these tools, 
language and popular conceptions on ordinary subjects, will 
not stop to create new ones, but will adopt those at hand, as 
far as consistent with his object, and go right on with his 
special instructions. Inspired men stand on the common 
ground of their countrymen in these subsidiary matters, and 
use the popular conceptions of their age on common subjects 
as the only tools they have to work with for their special 
object. These conceptions, right or wrong, belong to the 
formal part of revelation; and no importance is to be attached 
to them. Assumed from the necessities of the higher instruc- 
tion, they are no more a vital part of the authoritative revela- 
tion to us, than the kind of writing materials that were used 
by them in doing the work. If a sculptor had poor tools to 
work with, and he left them scattered about the statue he had 
carved, we should not think of criticising the statue or his 
workmanship, if in other respects it was good, for the imper- 
fection of the tools. A writer employed in giving a revelation 
must leave his tools—his language and the popular concep- 
tions he is compelled to use—in his work; but if he selects 
the best of his country and age, the creation, which rises in 
beauty and grandeur about them, ought not to be condemned 
for their presence. 

It is well to bear in mind the distinction between these 
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two elements of Scripture, moreover, when we come to side- 
thoughts, subsidiary expressions, quotations. There is a sense in 
which these are a part of the vital word; but taken out of 
their connection, interpreted absolutely, and not in harmony 
with the main thought of the writer in giving them, they are 
certain to lead astray. In literal aspect they are formal. We 
must look beyond that to find their significance. They must 
be put in their setting, to have them give light. The sentences 
of the Bible are not made to be torn out of place, and held up 
separately as a light for mankind. The permanent, complete, 
divine thing, when we get it, in any part of the Word of God, 
is the blended light, the resultant light, that comes from the 
consensus of the whole connected passage; nay, more, the 
agreeing light of all the related passages that should enter into 
its interpretation, for revelation is a grand interconnected 
system of complementaries. 

There is much of this element, further, in the historical 
records, Of course, there are in the sacred history, both national 
and individual, great living principles, permanent lessons, 
revelations of God’s methods, gleams of the divine government ; 
and there are vital central facts designed to enter into human 
faith and control it through all the ages. But enclosing these 
are portions of narrative, essential to the existence of a his- 
torical revelation—i.c. a revelation interblended with the 
historical development of a people—which are not freighted 
with special meaning for mankind. They are a part of the 
framework on which the higher truth rests. Hence in the use 
of these portions of Scripture we instinctively distinguish 
between what is merely framework and the higher truth, and 
seek to have the latter stand out in the record to our faith. 
This we may appropriate, and it will be our help. Yet we 
must not despise that which is merely framework ; for that 
is necessary, is there by the will of God, and has a divine 
mission. 

If we make this distinction, it will not trouble us if we find 
that, in the blending of the two forces—the divine and the 
human—which make up the narrative, the formal part is tinged, 
now and then, with the predominance of the human factor, 
even to the extent, sometimes, of possible imperfections of 
statement. The stains in such cases, if stains there be, are 
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found in the drapery, not in the body of revelation, or if even 
on the body, not on the soul. They do not touch the part 
intended to be a permanent light to men, and to shape the 
living faith of the world. They are not spots on the sun, but 
spots on the observatory supporting the glass, by means of 
which we see the sun. 

There are, besides, instructions, designed and applied to con- 
ditions of society and life no longer existing, which are now 
obsolete. They are a part of the great record of the religious 
training of the world; but they have served their day. The 
circumstances which called them forth are entirely changed. 
The instructions, accordingly, retire henceforth to a subordi- 
nate place. Among these may be placed the requirements 
relating to the rites and ceremonial of the temple service under 
the old economy ; the special directions to the Jews for the 
treatment of particular cities, tribes, and individuals, for reasons 
and under circumstances peculiar and never to recur; the 
requirements of Judaism, as distinct from Christianity, which 
ceased with the changed condition of the world when Christi- 
anity came in; and even certain rules given by Christ and the 
Apostles, growing out of social conditions existing in their 
day but existing no longer,—as those relating to washing the 
disciples’ feet, and, where slavery no longer exists, the duties of 
masters and slaves to one another. These instructions, having 
their whole force in the peculiar circumstances which called 
them forth, and which can never recur, now drop down to a 
secondary plane. If we still find, back of them, as we may, 
great moral principles, lasting lessons of encouragement, or 
warning, or wisdom, or hints in relation to God’s educational 
methods, that is another matter; and their value in these 
respects must be fully recognised. But the instructions them- 
selves in their direct use have faded with their opportunity, 
like the directions of the head of a fire department to those 
under him when the fire is put out. Yet while these are now, 
compared with their original use, retired Scriptures, they are 
still monumental Scriptures,—monumental of a former vitality ; 
and we cannot spare them from the book as in their time a 
necessary part of the training of the race. 

Again, there is another portion of the Bible containing 
adaptations of truth and duty to the race when on a lower 
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moral plane, which the world has since outgrown, that falls 
into this class. To understand this, we must remember that 
there are in the divine teachings, especially in the earlier por- 
tions, traces of two great distinct moral systems, not so much 
different in kind as degree—the one a system of high ideal 
morality, gleaming out here and there all through the Bible, 
even in the Old Testament, and revealing the absolute require- 
ment, the perfect law; the other an educational system adapted 
to the practical wants of men at the time, expressing the best 
moral regimen for that day, and designed to prepare the way 
for a higher every-day standard. The one is like the rays and 
flashes of sunlight which might here and there find their way 
through cracks and fissures into the dark abode of the cave- 
dwellers before they came up into the regions of day; the 
other like the smoking and flickering light of the fagots and 
lamps which, meanwhile, might admirably serve their turn till 
they had worked their way out or were prepared for something 
better. The ideal morality, wherever we find it, is of course 
a part of the perennial light; but the educational morality, 
taking its tone from the moral culture of those on whom it 
was enjoined as the regulative precept, is liable to be outgrown, 
lose its pertinency and force, and give place at a later age to a 
higher practical ethical standard. 

Accordingly, it is to be expected that we should find, now 
and then, as we go through the Bible, stubs of fagots and 
exhausted lamps which gave light when the race was back in 
that historical period, but are now gone out. Christ formally 
put the extinguisher on several of these lights that were waning 
in his day, saying, “It hath been said by them of old time,” 
so and so; “but I say unto you, —This henceforth is the 
ethical rule. And may it not be that there are instances, now 
going on, of a slow retirement of some of the educational 
requisitions made by the inspired writers in the New Testa- 
ment on those of their age, who were just emerging from 
paganism, and a gradual introduction, under the teachings of 
the Divine Spirit, of a higher application of the ideal law as 
the practical standard for Christians in our day? This admis- 
sion would not disparage God’s wisdom in giving the Bible 
just as he gave it, nor the worth of the gift tous. Rather, it 
would emphasise both; for God did not give the book to be 
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used mechanically, but to be an instrument of moral training, 
and at the same time a record of that training. Besides, the 
same principle of educational adaptation which led him to 
adopt, throughout the whole period covered by the Scriptures, 
a progressive system of morals with the advancing standard of 
practical requirements, raising it from time to time himself in 
the written word, would lead his Spirit, whose office it is to 
bring the ideal things in the teachings of Christ to the minds 
of his disciples, to suggest to them, as they were prepared to 
hear it, and as they needed it, a higher rule of daily living, and 
lead them up to it. All recognise the fact of the advancement 
of the current code when we pass from the Old to the New 
Testament times, whether they recognise the principle that 
it was because the religious world had outgrown the old code 
and was prepared for a higher, or not. There was a “ dis- 
annulling of the commandment going before for the weakness 
and unprofitableness thereof.” Among the things then left 
behind was the toleration of polygamy, of voluntary divorce, 
of the lea talionis, of private oaths and the obligation to per- 
form them, it was thought, even when ethically wrong, the 
practical restriction of love to one’s own nation, the centralisa- 
tion of the most acceptable worship about the temple, and the 
priestly office of the ministry. Now as the earlier regulations 
in relation to these things are, in our day, deserted mile-posts 
marking the moral progress of those trained under revelation, 
so may there not be some things in the New Testament which 
were shaped and phrased to meet immature and crude moral 
conditions, and which the more advanced state of Christianity 
in modern times is slowly making obsolescent, because the 
Holy Spirit is bringing down more of the high ideal teachings 
of the word into practical supremacy? For example, may 
there not be some things pertaining to the duties of subjects to 
civil rulers, to the use of wine and the rule of temperance, and 
the duties and privileges of women in the church, which suited 
the moral cultus and circumstances of the first century, but do 
not suit so exactly those of the nineteenth, and were not de- 
signed so expressly for those of the nineteenth? Are we to 


1 Perhaps! But even if we make these admissions, do we not still find in 
the New Testament somewhere the definite living principles by which alone 
we can safely guide our conduct up to the present hour?—Ep. B. and F. 
Evang. Review. 
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consider that the Palestinian Jews, and the Greeks and Romans, 
when just converted and rising from the nightmare of their 
old religions, were necessarily ripe for the highest moral 
teachings on such topics, and that they received them in the 
instructions shaped to their current wants? What presump- 
tion is there in supposing that what inspired men said to 
voluptuous Corinthians, heady Hebrews, arrogant Italians, in 
their urgent conditions, were not in all cases designed to be a 
Procrustean code in its very letter for all time, in very different 
practical urgencies ; and that the colour of those early times 
still lingers on their words in some cases ? 

If we must, in order to be true and honest, concede some- 
thing here to the formal in our Scriptures, what goes with the 
concession does not lessen their value or make them less in- 
structive to us. It simply shows that we need to look more 
closely into those instructions which had a special application 
to earlier times, to find the divine meaning in them for us, and 
must make allowance for the changed conditions. They are 
valuable, also, as marking the educational stages up which the 
Divine Love has carried those accepting his training. More- 
over, they often suggest the sublime principles of ideal good- 
ness, righteousness, and justice lying back of them, seeking to 
announce themselves, as it were, only the times were not ready 
for them. 

Here the question may arise as to the position of miracles in 
our classification. Miracles are not the suspension or the 
breaking of the laws of nature, but the incoming of God’s 
interposition along the laws of nature, fresh from his own 
personality, revealing his presence, and bearing a testimony 
from him. In working miracles we may suppose God uses 
nature as man uses nature to make it serve him, only with 
immeasurably greater skill and success, bringing it into entire 
obedience to his will through its own laws. Hence miracles 
have, primarily, a moral aspect; they are “signs.” They are 
used for a purpose. They are designed, first of all, to be helps 
to put revelation in position. Hence when Christian people 
were educated up to the revelation, and the revelation was 
fairly lodged in human acceptance, there was no further call 
for the performance of miracles. In this sense the world has 
now passed beyond the need of them, and the record of them 
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belongs to the past. To the unbelieving and sceptical they 
rather strain than help the book ; for to persons in that state 
of mind it is the witnessing of miracles, and not the record of 
them, that is a “sign.” To such persons the signs of Chris- 
tianity are now the miracles of its history, its truth, its spirit, 
and the transformations of character wrought under its influ- 
ence, these miracles interpreted to them by the Divine Spirit. 
But in another sense, to all sympathetic and believing minds, 
the miracles recorded in the word are a part of its living power. 
They are the natural symptoms, the expected pulses and heart- 
beats, in the narrative, of the presence of that Higher Mind 
with which they are holding companionship, faith changes the 
narration to them from records to deeds, and they become 
“signs” once more. 

Here, also, we meet the question whether there may not be 
something of the formal in the doctrinal teachings of Scripture. 
May not some of the announced doctrines be due to the doc- 
trinal prepossessions of the time, or the sluggishness and weak- 
ness of the early learners to grasp the pure truth ? 

To answer this question we must recur to the distinction 
which we have already made, between what the writers in- 
tended to teach, and what they incidentally took up to aid 
their teachings. We must, also, distinguish between the final 
doctrines and the previous approximations, the anticipative 
symbols, the forecast statements, the slow approaches to them, 
which are now of secondary importance and derive their 
interest from the light of the developed doctrine thrown back 
on them. There may, also, be germs of doctrine dimly stated 
in the New Testament which the Holy Spirit may have since 
caused to open out to Christian consciousness in full bloom, 
and we now rejoice in the bloom, not in the germs.’ So far, 
there may be something of the formal in the doctrinal teach- 
ings. But the doctrinal teachings themselves, when they 
reach full statement, must be regarded as a part of the living 
word, for, in relation to doctrine, which appeals to the spiritual 
understanding, there is no need of a halting, progressive, edu- 
cational method, such as is necessary in legislating morals. 


1 There may be truth in this statement taken with the explanations which 
the writer adds; but we must guard against such a perverse application of 
it as we find in John Henry Newman’s Development of Doctrine. —Ep. B. and 
F. Evang. Review. 
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In training man morally, absolute morality cannot be the 
practical standard enjoined by the lawgiver. God said, in 
reference to the best system he could give the Jews in the 
wilderness: “I gave them statutes that were not good.” In 
instructing men doctrinally, there is no such difficulty. The 
teacher may, indeed, find his pupils unable to receive at once 
the full blaze of his message, and he may be obliged to instruct 
them gradually, as Christ at one time said to his disciples: 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now;” but as far as he does teach, the law and 
method of doctrinal teaching require that the quality of his 
doctrine should be, as far as their intellectual and spiritual 
faculties will allow, in the direction of the full truth. It 
must look towards that though it do not express it. It 
may dally in symbols and prefigurations and clumsy draughts 
and imperfect sketches, adapted to slow intellects. But 
the attempts must be aimed at the truth; and as far as 
they reach dogma, doctrine, and take settled statements, they 
must not be contrary to it. Unless we admit this, the dis- 
tinction between inspired and uninspired writings falls to 
the ground, and we take our position outside of revelation, 
and not in it. 

Thus, to develop the idea of the incarnation and lodge it in 
human faith, it may be necessary first to familiarise the mind 
toa series of theophanies, manifestations of the Angel of the 
Covenant, and Messianic prophecies, continued through many 
generations ; but when the doctrine fairly blossoms out in the 
record of the coming and mission of Christ as given and inter- 
preted by the sacred writers, this must be regarded as the con- 
summate truth. So it may take a long time to develop the 
sacrificial principle. The attempt may lead through centuries 
of training by the use of the blood of beasts, costly offerings, 
and sacrificial symbols; but when it ripens in the teachings of 
Christ and the Apostles in the doctrine of the atonement by 
the offering of the Son of God, this must be accepted as the 
ultimate truth, the impregnable reality. The figurative, the 
symbolical, the educational, may precede, but the full and final 
doctrine is the rounded New Testament statement, and from 
this there is no appeal. 

In like manner, in the development of the doctrine of salva- 
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tion by faith, the first statement may be one requiring simple 
trust in God, with an obedient spirit. This may be followed by 
one adding the use of propitiatory rites ; and this, after centuries 
of training, may be crowned by the designation of Christ as the 
one specific object of faith. But after the doctrine has re- 
ceived its announcement, it must be regarded as final, and the 
prefigurations of the earlier economy take their place under 
it. So, in reference to retribution, the full principle may be 
announced after a long preliminary training under the earthly 
government of God with earthly penalties alone, without any 
distinct statement of immortality and future awards, but when 
the broader and larger announcement is made in the New 
Testament, and the range of retributions is lifted up and shown 
to extend to the other world and have its principal seat there, 
this must be accepted as a finality, and the previous teach- 
ings be regarded as preparations. 

It may be a slow process, also, to put the Zion idea in just 
expression. Hence, as one passes from the Old to the New 
Testament, he may find a transference and enlargement of the 
idea from an elect nationality to an elect disposition and char- 
acter in all nationalities. But when the idea of a godly people 
is reached in Scripture, it stands for all coming time, and the 
anticipations are to be interpreted under it. 

The same is true of the priestly office, which had its fore- 
shadowings in the Levitical priesthood, and its fulfilment in 
the priesthood of Christ, in which it ends, or rather, continues 
till there is no further need of intercession. 

So, in respect to the doctrines of the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, 
regeneration, worship, prayer, the prevalence of the kingdom 
of Christ, the last things, heaven, hell, the Christian exposition, 
which we find in the New Testament, is the regulative exposi- 
tion, and must control faith, while the approaches to it take 
a subordinate place. 

On no other theory can we suppose that God had any pur- 
pose in the doctrinal training of the race extending through 
ages, or that there was any continuous development of doctrine 
among God’s people recorded in Scripture. 


We have had occasion, while considering the formal element, 
to indicate more or less of the vital, so that, in now proceeding 
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to the latter, our examination may be more rapid. We shall 
consider the more obvious groups here also, first. 

Certainly, then, the revelation which God makes of himself, 
his nature, character, and disposition towards man, in his 
word, must fall into this class. This revelation is made 
through anthropomorphic, metaphoric and direct and explicit 
endeavour continued through long ages; but having been made, 
the Scriptures which help to give the high spiritual conception 
are for ever radiant with the light of God. Such passages 
shine throughout the Bible, and light up almost every page. 

We are to look for this element in the moral and spiritual 
principles which are announced. Principles are undying, and 
the Scriptures which reveal them are always fresh. Man can 
never progress beyond them or the need of them. 

We find it, also, in the religious and doctrinal instruction 
which God designs for man as man, not for man as a Jew or 
Greek or Roman, or man of a particular age, but timeless and 
raceless man. And we must not imagine, because much of 
this instruction was first given to particular persons, that its 
design was limited to them. In most cases, God sighted man- 
kind through individuals, and this fact lifts these Scriptures 
up in unfading lustre. 

We find it in the portrayal of human nature and human 
need, What man is as a spiritual being—the light that flashes 
through this enigma of enigmas and makes it a transparency 
as to origin, character, possibilities, and wants—this makes a 
large luminous section of revelation, extending from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse. 

We find it in the record of the life, mission, and work of 
Christ, and the intertwined redemptive truth and _ history. 
This lifts up into prominence and permanent influence, around 
him who is “the Light of the World,” all the involved central 
lines of Scripture, in prophecy, type, fulfilment, doctrine, and 
duty ; as, when one raises a net spread over a large area by 
lifting it at the middle, all the parts rise with it. 

We find it in the revealed conditions on which man is to 
come into possession of the blessings which Christ came to bring. 
These conditions are made for man as man, not for man as rich 
or poor or of one age or nation or colour rather than another. 
These Scriptures are fixed stars in the Biblical firmament. 
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We find it in the elements and graces of Christian character 
made known as the standard of piety. God having prepared 
internal Christianity—or Christianity as a spiritual life—for 
the race, and the race for Christianity, the expression of this 
remains in its essential spirit a part of the vital revelation and 
law for mankind. If Christ is the Light of the world, this is 
the lighthouse in which the light shines, and it can never 
grow dim till that goes out. 

It appears, moreover, in the promises. These open a sight of 
the way in which God comes to the yearnings of his children. 
They reveal the gracious disposition of the unchangeable One. 
Hence they remain ever the same. It comes out in the expres- 
sions of representative experience. There are in the Bible ex- 
periences of struggling men, torn by the deepest passions, 
trials, sorrows, to which human nature is subject, who are 
yet trying to lead devout lives, and turn to God for help, and 
there are experiences of those lifted up to the highest joy 
and trust and faith. These are the song or chant or wail of 
the godly in similar moods in all ages. When needed and 
sought, they answer to the largest drafts of the desire of 
sympathy or utterance; as heart answers to heart, or face to 
face in water. To others not needing them, or not seeking 
them, they may be no more than mirrors curtained behind 
thick folds, or mummies in whose wrappings are hidden living 
seeds. Such Scriptures as the Psalms live evermore; they 
only wait for those to live and come along who can recognise 
the supply of their wants in them. 

It is manifest in the lessons of sacred history. Through this 
run as lines of light principles and methods of the divine 
government which can never cease to be instructive to man- 
kind. In one sense, history is special, once for all, and never 
repeats itself. But even in secular history, there is a philo- 
sophy of history, an undercurrent of principles running through 
it which constitute its rationale ; and these principles live and 
repeat themselves in many forms and places and combinations. 
The discovery of them furnishes instruction and wisdom for 
after ages. In sacred history this philosophy of history is 
portrayed by inspired pens, and we can see its springs and 
principles on every page. Sacred history is live history, trans- 
parent history, a permanent fountain of wisdom. Even those 
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portions of the narrative that fall into the category of the 
formal lead the way to the grand and significant portions, as 
the walls extending from ancient Pirzeus led the traveller up to 
Athens. , 

Still further, there is inlaid in the word of God a wealth of 
meaning that does not come specifically into sight in any of these 
classes, and defies enumeration. There are latent meanings 
which spring out of their hiding-places and confront the devout. 
The Bible differs from other books in having unexpected 
adaptations, in being loaded, when supposed to be empty, with 
effective charges, which the Spirit discharges when the proper 
object is in range. It is pervaded as with a divine electricity ; 
and, ever and again as one traverses it, led by the Spirit, he 
draws the spark and feels the effect. Exegetically, logically, 
in the letter, these meanings may not be there, any more than 
the light stored up in certain precious stones does not reveal its 
presence on previous examination, but when the stones are 
carried into a dark room they shine nevertheless. Shall we say 
that this effect, in either case—in the former more than in the 
latter—is accidental, or dependent on the mood of the observer, 
and no part of the divine intent, no part of a subtle divine 
inlay of use and possibility? Very well; say it. Nevertheless 
the fact remains; and that is all that concerns us here. The 
fact is, the Bible is vital in many parts and places to susceptible 
spirits, where it appears merely formal. 

Such are the elements—the formal and the vital—which 
make up the wondrous word of God. We do not expect to 
have said anything to enable one to go through the Bible and 
label every passage with its appropriate designation. We have 
had no such object in view. The attempt would indicate an 
entire misapprehension of the nature and object of the book. 
It is given to furnish man light, but to furnish it in a way that 
shall make it an instrument of spiritual training. If it were 
capable of being thus at once and unmistakably separated into 
two parts—a fiery column of light, however grand, on the one 
hand, and a heap of ashes, however small, on the other—call- 
ing for no discriminations, instantly confronting one with the 
living divine message, and at the same time disclosing the 
unimportant elements sifted away from it—it would cease to 
be the book of moral testing and education it was designed to 
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be. As it is, it is a vast sacred region full of wondrous truths 
and disclosures for the seeking, sympathetic mind, but veiling 
its blessings from averted and repellent natures. Those who 
traverse it to find for themselves the good in it are put on their 
seekings. The divine help therein to them, like God himself 
in nature, is near, but not an obtrusive presence. The law is, 
that they should seek, if haply they might feel after and find 
it, though it be not far from every one of us. 

In this way, the necessity of reaching the wealth of the vital 
through the formal, and feeling out the real divine meaning of 
the word, makes the book one of extreme educational value, 
morally. The difficulty is with us. The meanings almost 
come out in our faces. But our eyes and hearts are holden 
that we cannot perceive them. We must be ever weighing, 
sifting, searching, to find the fulness of the divine thought. 
We are put to feeling after the deep spiritual teachings and 
aims. We must throw ourselves on the leadings of the gracious 
Spirit. We must use the helps of prayer, study, thought, to 
reach the significant depths. It is a question of spiritual dis- 
cernment and sympathy, and ability to be led by the Spirit 
having guardianship over the mysteries recorded. It is not an 
affair of double senses in the sacred pages; or of esoteric 
instruction for the initiated—save as the grace of God initiates; 
or, prominently, of scholarship and learning—except as the 
devout learn of Jesus. But when we are in sympathy with 
the book, inwardly susceptible and responsive and led, messages 
flash from unexpected places—messages of light, duty, privilege, 
support, cheer. The Divine Spirit in us and the Divine 
Spirit in the word find each other in a thrill of recognition. 
Apparently barren and unprofitable portions—dull history, 
abandoned ritualism, obsolete requirements—may be the scene 
of these glad surprises. 

It may be objected to the view we have presented, that it 
introduces an element of uncertainty and difficulty into the 
interpretation of Scripture,—leaves us, in reference to some 
things, still in doubt whether they are authoritative to us, and 
compels us to search for the truth through labyrinthine retreats 
with great painstaking and mortal risks. But uncertainty and 
peril are incidents, perhaps conditions, of moral training every- 
where. Doubtless it would save trouble if the Bible were to 
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hand out to us its truth in a compact solid mass, like a sledge- 
hammer, with which instantly to strike down all doubt or 
gainsaying; or if it caused it to rise before us in one exact 
definite column of light, with no intermingling of light and 
shade, no gradations towards darkness. But this would be 
contrary to all God’s methods of conducting moral training in 
other departments. It would save trouble if conscience always 
led us magisterially, like a sheriff taking one by the collar and 
conducting him through the street. Doubtless it would be 
easier for parents always to be told authoritatively the best 
way of dealing with their children. Doubtless it would greatly 
abridge our inquiries and anxieties if full divine intimations 
were flashed on all questions of social duty. But God nowhere 
trains us in that way, the way of spiritual dwarfage. He leads 
us along dizzy heights overhanging bottomless abysses, where 
we must be on the alert. His method is to provide enough 
light for those who seek and accept it, but in a measure to veil 
it from others. Is it strange, then, that we find the Bible in 
harmony with this style of training? Is it strange that it must 
be studied and interpreted as from within itself, by a mind in 
sympathy with it; that many of its meanings gradually dawn 
on the soul, as they are needed and welcomed; and that, all 
the way along, it is at once a test and an instrument of moral 
training? Is it strange that, while most of its central and 
practical teachings are plain enough, taking it as a book no one 
can put his mind on the exact living messages of God in it in 
their fulness, only as he is spiritually led and enlightened in a 
process of grand moral awakening and enlargement? At any 
rate, whatever may be our theories on the subject, this, histori- 
cally, is the nature of the book; and it is not a question of 
choices with us what kind of a Bible we would like, but what 
kind we have, and of duty to recognise the fact, and harmonise 
our beliefs, habits, and defences with it. 

It may be objected, further, that this view leaves the im- 
pression that the exterior and structural element is the promi- 
nent one, and that the valuable part lurks vaguely somewhere 
in diminutive and intangible places in the book. Just the 
opposite is true. 

It must be remembered that in products that spring up from 
an inner principle, giving it support and body, the formal is 
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the prominent part, while the energy which makes that what 
it is, pervading and animating it, remains out of sight. It 
must be felt out and divined by the seeing spirit, rather than 
seen by the bodily eye. Take the marvellous Divine Word 
himself. To many minds all that is to be seen of him is the 
outward man, the historic Jesus, the visible dweller in Pales- 
tine. The external details cover and exhaust the conception. 
But to a deeper insight there appears, back of that outward 
life, back of that phenomenal humanity, a fulness of Divine 
Energy, Love, Personality, that pervades, saturates, and over- 
flows every step, act, and moment of the historic career and 
the visible personage. When we see the Being and the life, 
interiorly, not outwardly alone, we discover that the spiritual 
and Divine not only vitalises the external in every part, but 
infinitely transcends it in worth and glory. So, at first sight, 
the outward element of Scripture may seem, to persons of little 
spiritual insight, as they make the distinction and glance over 
the subject, to be the more prominent; but when we come in 
true sympathy to weigh the permeating truths, relating to the 
wondrous redemption, God’s being and government, man’s 
nature, needs, possibilities, and perils; the outlook into 
moral and spiritual principles; the horoscope of the future of 
humanity here and beyond, in the volume; when we take in 
the interior living element, the Bible within the Bible, and see 
these grand, wide-reaching, fadeless realities pervading and 
outreaching the book, as the Divine pervades and outreaches 
the apparent in the life of Christ ; when our vision is anointed 
to grasp and estimate the spiritual side,—we realise that the 
formal retires to an obscure and inconsiderable position, and 
that the vital rises in a halo of glory above and crowns it. 
I. E. DwiveELt. 





Art. VIII.—The Lord’s Supper.’ 


[® the remarks which we propose to make upon this subject, 
we have in our view the needs of the great body of private 
members of the Church rather than the needs of the ministers 
1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXL L 
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of the gospel; although we are not without hope of being able 
to say something which may serve to impart additional clear- 
ness to the views of some ministers who have not made the 
subject a matter of special study. Observation and experience 
have convinced us that there is not a little confusion, if not 
some error, in the notions entertained by many intelligent 
Presbyterians in regard to the nature and design of this ordi- 
nance, and to the mode in which it conduces to the sanctifica- 
tion of believers. Fatal errors in regard to it were taught in 
the Church for ages; and so inveterate have these errors 
become, so thoroughly had they poisoned the life of Christians, 
that even the great men who were raised up by Divine Pro- 
vidence and employed as its instruments in the work of 
reform in the sixteenth century, failed to reach any harmony 
of views among themselves concerning it; and an ordinance 
which had been established by the Saviour as the most impres- 
sive symbol of the union and communion of his people, 
became the occasion of bitter contentions and divisions. Its 
mission, like the mission of the Redeemer himself, seemed to 
be that of bringing a sword, not peace, on the earth. The 
history of the Church scarcely records anything better suited 
to humble us and make us distrustful of our unaided under- 
standings, than the debates at the colloquy of Marburg, and 
especially the obstinate weakness of Luther in defending a 
position as utterly untenable as that of the Papists them- 
selves. The cask preserves the odour of the first liquor that 
is put into it; and the error of Luther still lingers in the 
noble Church which has been called by his name. But are 
Presbyterians free from error in regard to this ordinance ? 
Their doctrinal standards are, as we believe; but we also 
believe that the ghosts of the departed errors of Popery still 
linger about the Communion-table even in our own Church. 
This is our apology, if apology be needed, for the present 
writing. 

We have in the New Testament four several accounts of the 
institution of the Supper. The last of these is found in the 
eleventh chapter of Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
and being the last in the order of time, as well as the most 
complete, it was doubtless designed by the Saviour to be the 
chief directory for the Church in celebrating this ordinance. 
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So the instinct of the Church seems to have decided ; and we 
shall be guided in what follows by this directory. 

I. In the first place, it must be borne in mind that this 
ordinance was instituted by the Lord himself. “For I have 
received of the Lord,” says the apostle, “that which also I 
delivered unto you” (verse 23). It is no ordinance of man, 
but an ordinance of God in Christ. It is a positive institution, 
not moral ; that is, the obligation to observe it rests not upon 
“the nature of things”—the nature of God, the nature of man, 
or the relations of God and man as modified by the gospel— 
but upon the sovereign appointment of God. Given a know- 
ledge of the gospel and of those new relations which the death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ has constituted betwixt him and us 
redeemed sinners, then the obligation to remember his death, 
with the liveliest emotions of gratitude, faith, and repentance, 
immediately arises and suggests itself. The relations cannot 
be recognised, without feeling the obligation. This is the 
moral side of the matter. But to remember him and com- 
memorate his death in this particular method, to wit, by 
assembling before a table, and eating bread and drinking wine 
together, would never have suggested itself to us in the way of 
duty. No obligation would have been felt, and none would 
have existed. But the moment the command is given—“ Do 
this in remembrance of me”—the obligation arises. It is 
created by the command. This is the positive side of the 
matter. 

There are some inferences of immense importance to be 
drawn from this fact, that our Lord by his own sovereign will 
ordained this feast. 

1. If it be an expression of his sovereign will, and no 
reason exists for celebrating the Supper but the bare command, 
then a refusal to go to the Lord’s table involves the guilt of 
rebellion. Rebellion differs from other crimes in this, that 
while other crimes are transgressions of particular laws or com- 
mandments, this crime is aimed at the very source of all law, 
the authority itself upon which all law rests and by which 
alone it can be enforced. Murder may be committed by one 
who is thinking of nothing but the gratification of a private 
purpose or impulse of cupidity, lust, ambition, or revenge ; but 
rebellion is always an attempt to subvert the government itseif, 
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or, at the very least, a denial of allegiance to it. Such was 
the crime of our first father in Eden. The tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil was of the nature of a positive institu- 
tion. The prohibition, “Thou shalt not eat of it,” and that 
alone, created the difference between it and the other trees of 
the garden, as to man’s right of enjoyment. It was the 
expression and the symbol of God’s sovereign right to control 
his creature. To eat of the fruit of that tree, therefore, was to 
deny that sovereign right, and to say as plainly as an act 
could say, “I will not have this God to rule over me.” It was 
not the transgression of a single commandment; but a com- 
prehensive repudiation of man’s whole allegiance, an exhaus- 
tive denial of God’s right to issue any command at all So 
here: the refusal to obey this command, “ Do this in remem- 
brance of me,” on the part of any one who understands the 
case, is equivalent toa rejection of the whole authority of 
Jesus Christ. It is a very solemn and emphatic way of say- 
ing, “I will not have this man to reign over me.” Let this be 
pondered by those who say that they can be as good Chris- 
tians out of the visible Church as in it. 

2. If this ordinance be a symbol of Christ’s supreme autho- 
rity in the Church, and there is no valid reason for observing 
it but his command, it will follow that he who goes to the 
Lord’s table, with the consciousness of being impelled, only or 
mainly, by the desire to obey him, to remember him and his 
death, in the way that he himself has appointed, has good reason 
to look for a blessing. His obedience, as such, will be rewarded. 
We do not mean that a mere mechanical compliance with the 
law of this ordinance, or of any other, will entitle a man to 
receive a blessing; much less are we believers in what has 
been called in the Papacy the opus operatum, that the sacra- 
ments produce their appropriate effects whenever administered, 
unless some bar is opposed to prevent their operation. Our 
meaning is, that beside the effects which an ordinance is 
adapted in its own nature to produce, a special manifestation 
of God’s favour may be expected to follow the essential spirit 
of obedience itself; and that where the spirit of obedience 
exists, the other effects, which have been alluded to, may be 
more confidently expected to take place. To illustrate: the 
memorials of a Saviour’s broken body and of his blood shed, are 
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adapted by a law of our nature to awaken certain emotions and 
to call into exercise certain spiritual faculties or habits, such 
as love, gratitude, faith, repentance, etc.; and this awakening 
and exercise might take place in the heart of a sincere believer 
(a Quaker, for instance), when the divine institution of the 
ordinance was not clear to his own mind, or even when it was 
clear to him that it was not of divine institution, but was 
only a pleasant ceremony of purely human origin. What we 
contend for is that such a believer would not be entitled to 
expect as large a blessing as another who should come with 
a full assurance that it was Christ’s own ordinance he was 
coming to, and that he was coming because he believed it to 
be Christ’s. 

3. This view is important, further, as helping to settle the 
question, in a given case, whether a person ought to go to the 
Communion. If it were a mere question of privilege, one ought 
perhaps to wait for absolute assurance of his right. But if it 
be a question of duty, then a lower degree of evidence ought 
to convince him that he is bound to perform it. 

II. It is a teaching ordinance: it is designed to set forth 
some fundamental doctrines of the gospel. All teaching is by 
signs. The two kinds of signs which God chiefly employs in 
teaching us are words and symbols. Words, indeed, are sym- 
bols in a certain sense; but they are here distinguished as a 
class of signs differing from symbols. Words are, in their 
origin, signs addressed to the sense of hearing. A word isa 
vox; and if it be not a sign also, it is a vox et preterea nihil. 
The written word is simply the record of these signs as written, 
appealing no doubt to the sense of sight, but appealing remotely 
to the ear. Symbols appeal to the eye mainly. In the sixth 
chapter of John’s Gospel, we have the record of a discourse of 
our Saviour, in which he announced to the people the same 
great truths which are set forth in the Lord’s Supper (see 
especially verses 35, 48-58). The comparison of that discourse 
with 1 Cor. xi. 24-26 will give usa clear idea of the difference 
between teaching by words and by symbols. In the one, the 
Lord appears as describing the sacrifice which he was to offer 
for the sins of the world, and the method by which that sacri- 
fice should become effectual for the life of the sinner. In the 
other, the Lord appears as actually presenting his flesh to his 
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people under the symbol of bread, and they appear as actually 
receiving and eating it. (Compare John vi. 51-58 with 1 Cor. 
xi. 24.) It is the same truth in both; but, in the one case, 
conveyed in the language of words—words in the highest degree 
figurative, but still words; in the other, conveyed in the form 
of symbolical elements and actions, Considering the Supper 
as a system of signs, its whole value lies in the truths which 
it presents and exhibits.’ 

Now note one or two important inferences from this view :— 

1. There is no special mystery about this ordinance. It 
began to be called a “mystery,” a “tremendous mystery,” in 
the Church so early as the middle of the second century ; and 
as words react mightily on thought, men began to think that 
there must be a mystery in it ; and as they could not find any, 
it became necessary to put some into it. Hence the very word 
“ Sacrament,” which meant mystery :? hence the doctrine of the 
“Real Presence” in all its forms. If this simple memorial of 
Christ’s death could not be made a miracle for the senses, it 
must at least become a mystery for faith. Something must 
be put into it, to justify the extravagant language which was 
commonly employed in regard to it. 

The mystery is not in the ordinance. How men can be 
taught by the use of visible signs and symbols, it is not harder 
to understand than how they can be taught by words. Not as 
hard perhaps. The mystery is in the truth, not in the vehicle; 
the mystery of the incarnation, of “ God manifest in the flesh ;” 
the mystery of grace, condescension, and love in the Saviour’s 
death; the mystery of the believer's vital union with his 
Saviour; the mystery of glory, when that life which is now 
“hid with Christ in God” shall be revealed in the revelation 
of Christ “our life;” all these mysteries are real and ineffable. 


1 We have taken for granted, it will be observed, the common Protestant 
interpretation of the words, ‘ This is my body ;” this is the sign of, or this 
represents, my body. This is not the place for exposing the absurdities of 
the Papal doctrine of transubstantiation—a doctrine fatal to all rational 
belief in the Bible as the word of God, and the mother of the most desolat- 
ing scepticism. 

* The Latin version of the Bible which goes under the name of ‘‘ The 
Vulgate” commonly uses the word sacramentum to represent the Greek word 
mystery ; and the English reader by substituting “sacrament” for “ mystery” 
in Ephesians v. 32, will understand how ignorant people might be made to 
believe that the Bible makes marriage a sacrament. 
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But they may be and are set forth in the preaching of the word 
as well as in the Supper. Is there any mystery in preaching? 

2. This view furnishes an answer to the question, how the 
Lord’s Supper conduces to the sanctification of believers. The 
answer is, By the truth it sets forth. Its operation is not 
physical Men ate the manna in the wilderness, and died the 
death of the body. Men have eaten the bread of the Supper, 
and have died the death both of the body and of the soul. Its 
operation is not magical ; its effects are not like those ascribed 
to the wizard; the words of institution are not an incantation. 
All such notions are the dreams of drivelling superstition, or 
the devices of an ambitious and avaricious priesthood, unsup- 
ported by any evidence and in the highest degree insulting to 
God. There is too much reason to fear that there are remains 
of this superstition lingering in the minds of some Christians 
who are far from deserving to be described as superstitious. 

The truth is the only instrument that God uses for the sancti- 
fication of his people (John xvii. 17 ; 2 Thess. ii. 13 ; James i. 18 ; 
1 Pet. i, 22-25; ii. 1, 2); while his Holy Spirit is the only 
sanctifier. Peter, in the passage just cited, compares the word 
of God to the seed which determines the nature of the life and 
all its manifestations. Paul uses (Rom. vi. 17) the figure of a 
mould or type to express the relation of the life of a believer to 
the truth—“ that form of doctrine whereto ye were delivered” 
(see the rendering in the margin), The metal must be fused in 
order to take the impression of the mould; the wax must be 
softened in order to take the impression of the seal. This soft- 
ening and fusing of the heart is the work of the Holy Spirit 
alone. He alone gives the life, and he alone invigorates and 
develops it; but he imparts it and develops it according to 
the truth as recorded in the Scriptures and symbolised in the 
sacraments. It is as easily understood, therefore, how the 
sacraments conduce to our sanctification as how the reading or 
preaching of the word does. There is a great mystery in the 
Spirit’s operations (John iii. 8) both by word and sacraments ; 
but the mystery is not greater when he works by the latter 
than when he works by the former. 

There are two circumstantial differences, however, which it 
may be well to note in passing— 

(1.) The truths presented in the sacraments, especially in 
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the Lord’s Supper, are presented in a more condensed form 
than in the word. The light in the old creation, to borrow an 
illustration from Owen, was sufficient to illuminate the world 
while it was diffused everywhere before the work of the fourth 
day ; but it was more glorious and penetrating when reduced and 
contracted into the body of the sun. So the truth concerning 
Christ scattered up and down the Bible is sufficient for the 
illumination of the Church ; but it is far more glorious when 
reduced and contracted into the Lord’s Supper. All the rays 
of Christ’s glory are here converged, as it were, into one burn- 
ing focus, and consequently better suited to set the soul of the 
believer on fire. 

(2.) The other difference is that, in the Supper, the power of 
the truth is increased by the active part which the communi- 
cant takes in the celebration of the ordinance. There are 
symbolical actions as well as symbolical elements used in the 
Lord’s Supper. The action of the administrator in offering the 
elements to the communicants is symbolical of the free offer of 
Jesus and all the benefits of his redemption to those who will 
truly receive them. “Take, eat,” etc. The action of the com- 
municants in taking the elements and in eating and drinking 
them is symbolical of their reception of Jesus and the benefits 
of his redemption. In reading or hearing the word, there is no 
profession made as to the state of mind and heart of the reader 
or hearer. In the act of communicating, there is a profession 
made of receiving and resting upon him whose body and blood 
are symbolically offered to them; and by a law of human 
nature, when such a profession is sincerely made, the truth is 
brought nearer to the soul of him who makes it, and is in more 
favourable conditions for making an impression. 

We come now to consider more particularly what the truth 
is which is symbolised in the Supper. “My body broken for 
you” (verse 24); “this is my blood of the new covenant, which 
is shed for many, for the remission of sins” (Matt. xxvi. 28. 
Compare Mark xiv. 25; Luke xxii. 20). The fundamental 
truth here set forth is the substitution of Jesus for the sinner, 
of his life for the sinner’s. This was the theory of the bleed- 
ing sacrifice under the Mosaic law. “For the life of the flesh 
is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement (Hebrew, covering) for your lives ; for it is 
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the blood that maketh a covering by the life that is in it” 
(Fairbairn’s rendering: see his Typology). Life is substituted 
for life; the life of the victim for the life of the sinner which 
has been forfeited to the law; the life of the victim becoming, 
thereby, a covering for the forfeited life of the sinner, and hence 
an at-one-ment,’ a bringing-into-one, a reconciliation, of God 
and the sinner—these are the great ideas set forth in this 
precious ordinance of the Church, ideas without which the 
gospel is but “the play of Hamlet without the part of Hamlet.” 

The great purpose of the ordinance is to set forth the death 
of Christ. “As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do shew (announce, proclaim) the Lord’s death till he 
come” (verse 26). 

We are so familiar with this simple rite that we are not as 
much impressed as we should otherwise be with the strangeness 
of it. Men are accustomed to celebrate the birth-days of great 
benefactors of their country or their race. Their death-days 
have been lamented and deplored as putting a permanent arrest 
upon their beneficent career. “In that very day their thoughts 
perish.” The death-days of the Christian martyrs were cele- 
brated by their brethren with appropriate ceremonies ; but they 
were celebrated as their natalitia, their birth-days, upon which 
they entered into glory, honour, and immortality. It must be 
borne in mind also that these days of martyrdom could never 
have been celebrated if Jesus had not died; that his death alone 
made them birth-days into glory. The death of Manes was 
celebrated by the Manicheans; but it was no doubt an 
impious imitation of the Church’s festival. 

But the death of Jesus is not only celebrated by the Church, 
that vast communion of his worshippers, but celebrated as a 
festival, as a feast of thanksgiving, as a Eucharist. How 
strange! There must be something very unique about this 
death ; some quality or feature in which it refuses to communi- 
cate with any other death which has ever occurred amongst 


1 Atonement is here used in its proper etymological sense of reconciliation, 
expressing the result of an expiatory offering rather than the process of 
expiation itself. This last is the ordinary acceptation of the word, and that 
in which our authorised version of the Bible uses both noun and verb, with 
rare exceptions. One of these exceptions is in Romans vy, 11, where the 


Greek word rendered “atonement” means reconciliation, and is'so rendered 
by our translators in the margin. 
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men, What is it? The answer is, that the death of Jesus 
was to him what the death of no other man could ever be to 
that man—the very end and purpose of his birth. Jesus was 
born for the express purpose of dying. His body was prepared 
(Psalm xl. 6; Heb. x. 5) in order that it might be broken ; his 
blood was made to flow in its channels, in order that it might 
be shed. It is indeed “appointed unto all men once to die ;” 
but this is not the end for which they were created. But the 
body of Jesus was created for this end (see John x. 18). This 
was the commandment or commission of the Father, that the 
Son should come into the world and take a human life, in 
order that he might lay it down, and then take it again. Upon 
the supposition that Jesus was a mere man and a mere martyr, 
this passage of John is utterly unintelligible. If he came into 
this world, as some monk of St. Bernard might go out among 
the snows of the Alps, not for the purpose of offering up his life, 
but only at the risk of losing it, in the prosecution of his bene- 
volent mission, then the gospel history is an insoluble riddle. 
No! No! He was indeed the wisest of all teachers, the most 
illustrious of all the martyrs of philanthropy; but he was 
infinitely more: the great High Priest, performing a sublime 
and noble act of worship in the offering up of himself a sacri- 
fice to divine justice for the glory of the Father and the salva- 
tion of the lost. The Unitarian would place him in the same 
class with Paul. Paul is indignant at the outrage done to his 
Master. “Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized 
in the name of Paul?” In the esteem of that great apostle, 
Jesus stood alone, in solitary glory, the Saviour of sinners. 
The only glory Paul claimed was that of preaching the un- 
searchable riches of this Saviour “without charge” to his 
fellow-sinners (1 Cor. ix. 15-23). 

The death of Jesus, then, was not a mere incident in his 
history which might or might not have taken place, and yet the 
religion he taught have remained the same. It constitutes, 
together with his resurrection from the dead, the very essence of 
his religion. So Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4, sums up the religion 
which he preached ; and it is a true instinct which has led the 
Church to regard the Supper as her most significant symbol and 
ensign. Around it her fiercest battles have been fought both 
with avowed enemies and with pretended friends. 
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This view explains the impotence, the confessed impotence, 
of the Papacy to give peace to its deluded votaries. It has 
taken away from the laity the cup, the symbol of the blood, 
and it virtually denies the efficacy of the Saviour’s death by the 
repetition of his sacrifice (Heb. x. 1-4, 11-14) in the abomina- 
tion of the Mass. Compare now the views of one of its “ saints” 
who died more than a century before transubstantiation became 
the established dogma within its domain, and more than three 
centuries before the “communion in one kind” became the 
established dogma. In a direction for the visitation of the sick 
which is ascribed to St. Anselm of Canterbury, we have the 
following :'— 

“Dost thou believe that thou canst not be saved but by the death of 
Christ? The sick man answereth, Yes; then let it be said to him, Go to 
then, and whilst thy soul abideth in thee, put all thy confidence in this 
death alone, place thy trust in no other thing, commit thyself wholly to 
this death, cover thyself wholly with this alone, cast thyself wholly on this 
death, wrap thyself wholly in this death. And if God would judge thee, 
say, Lord, I place the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between me and thy 
judgment ; and otherwise I will not contend nor enter into judgment with 
thee. And if he shall say unto thee that thou art a sinner, say, I place the 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ between me and my sins. If he shall say 
unto thee, that thou hast deserved damnation ; say, Lord, I put the death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ between thee and all my sins; and I offer his 
merits for my own, which I should have, and have not. If he say that he is 


angry with thee, say, Lord, I place the death of our Lord Jesus Christ 
between me and thy anger.” 


He who by an unction from the Holy One (1 John ii. 20) 
knows this death, can afford to despise the “extreme unction” 
administered by a juggling priest in articulo mortis. 

The peculiar efficacy of the blood of Jesus is indicated by 
calling it “the blood of the new covenant.” The new covenant 
suggests an old. Blood was the life of all the covenants before 
Christ, from Abel down. With which of these old covenants 
does the Saviour tacitly compare the covenant sealed with his 
own blood when he calls it the “new” covenant? Evidently 
the covenant of redemption which was sealed with the blood 
of the Paschal lamb, as recorded in the twelfth chapter of 
Exodus. This is the most natural supposition under the cir- 
cumstances. The Saviour was at this very time celebrating 


1 Cited by John Owen, T'reatise on Justification.— Works (Goold’s edition, 
Edinburgh, 1850-55, T. and T. Clark), vol. v. p. 17. 
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the feast of the Passover with his disciples. The Passover 
covenant was that which then occupied their thoughts. The 
Sinaitic covenant was more a covenant with the Church as 
redeemed than a covenant for its redemption; a covenant for 
the nurture and sanctification of pardoned sinners rather than 
a covenant for the pardon of sins; although the fact that it 
also was sealed and ratified with blood shows that the great 
idea of expiation was not suffered to drop out of the memory. 
A bloody sacrifice for expiation must continue for ever to be 
the ground of all communion of even redeemed sinners with 
God. That the Passover covenant is referred to by the Saviour 
is further manifest from 1 Cor. v. 7, “ Christ our Passover is 
sacrificed for us.” 

Such being the reference, the blood being the blood of 
redemption, the people of God are reminded of the great truths, 
(1) That they needed to be redeemed. All Israel by nature 
were in the same condemnation with the Egyptians. The 
sovereign election of God and the blood made the only differ- 
ence. (2) That this redemption was to be accomplished—(a) 
by a work of righteous judgment upon the serpent’s seed (com- 
pare Ezek. xxix. 3 ff.; Rev. xii. 3; xiii. 1, 2; 1 John iii. 8); 
and (b) by the suffering of the woman’s seed typified in the 
lamb. (3) That the efficacy of the expiation for the salvation 
of the seed of God depended upon its being “ sprinkled,” which 
could only be done by faith. 

All this may be readily applied to the redemption achieved 
by Jesus. There is one important difference, however, between 
the blood of the Paschal lamb and the blood of “the Lamb of 
God” with regard to their efficacy. There was no intrinsic 
power in the blood of the Paschal lamb to protect the house of 
an Israelite. The life of no mere animal is an equivalent for 
the life of man. The efficacy, therefore, was due only to the 
sovereign appointment of God. Far different is the efficacy of 
the blood of him “who through the eternal Spirit (or, by an 
eternal Spirit, ic. by means of a divine nature—compare 
tom. i. 4) offered himself without spot to God.” It is real and 
intrinsic, so that if we could separate (which is not possible) 
the offering of Jesus from the appointment of God, it would 
still be efficacious to “ purge the conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God,” in the case of every sinner who 
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should trust in it. (See the argument of the apostle in 
Heb. ix. 13, 14, where the whole force of the “ how much more” 
lies in the fact of the intrinsic efficacy of the blood of Christ.) 
It is impossible that the soul which has been sprinkled with 
his blood should ever be lost, not only because God says it 
shall not be, but because “the nature of things” forbids it, the 
nature of God, the nature of Jesus, the nature of his priesthood, 
the nature of his sacrifice. Truly we have strong consolation 
who have fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before us 
(Heb. vi. 18). All this is confirmed by the fact that the 
believer is made a partaker of the life of Christ. The Israelites 
ate the flesh of the Paschal lamb; but there was no community 
of life between them and the lamb. But there is a real com- 
munity of life between the believer and his Lord. He lives in 
the believer by his Spirit, and the believer lives in him by faith; 
is a member “ of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones” (Eph. 
v. 30, and compare John vi. 53-58). This is a great mystery; 
as real and glorious as it is incomprehensible—the union of 
Christ and his Church. 

Another comforting inference to be drawn from this refer- 
ence to the covenant for redemption out of Egypt, is that the 
safety of the believer depends wholly upon the sprinkled 
blood, and not upon his personal character; though it is true 
that the believer has been sanctified also. We are strongly 
tempted here to quote, in illustration of this point, more than 
one eloquent paragraph from Dr. Stuart Robinson’s Discourses 
on Redemption, Discourse 5. But as we take pleasure in be- 
lieving that this precious volume is very widely circulated, we 
shall content ourselves with a single paragraph :— 


“Here is a genuine child of faithful Abraham, who has sometimes ob- 
tained a glimpse of the great truth involved in the shed blood, and experi- 
enced, in view of it, inexpressible comfort and peace. But the weakness of 
the flesh, and the temptations of sin, and the harassing cares of life, have 
overshadowed his spiritual vision, and hidden the light from his view. The 
remembrance of many a sin returns and sits heavily upon his conscience, 
and thereby darkens his views of the great doctrine of the atonement for 
sin. But still, at the command of Jehovah, through Moses and the elders, 
he prepares the lamb, and sprinkles the blood. Yet as the shades of night 
thicken and all are waiting in anxious suspense for the blow of vengeance 
and of deliverance, imagination is busy, and fears and terrors, as dark 
spirits, rise from the depths of his soul. And now unbelief suggests in 
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view of the array of past sins which memory parades before him, ‘Can a 
little blood, sprinkled on the door-post, blot out such sins?’ Can the mere 
acceptance of such a call and command from Jehovah purge the conscience 
of such guilt? However this blood might avail for the sins of the poor 
wretch who under the burden of transgression cries out, for the first time, 
to Jehovah in his distress—yet can it avail for one who hath proved faith- 
less to vows, and buried out of sight his very covenant, under a multitude 
of transgressions? O thou of little faith! hast thou not listened to the 
promise? He said not—‘ When I find a tenement wherein there is no 
sin, I will pass over.’ Nor—‘ When I find one who has, on the whole, not 
gone far astray, I will pass over.’ Nor—‘ When I find a strong and active 
faith like Abraham’s, I will pass over’—but, ‘When I sz THE BLoop, I 
WILL PASS OVER.’” 


Here a difficulty may be raised. We can understand, it 
may be said, how all the Israelites could be “ passed over” 
if they had the blood upon the door-posts, no matter what 
their personal character might be; how Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram could be as safe as Moses himself; for this was a 
redemption from mere temporal death. But surely we cannot 
assert that the blood of Jesus confers safety from the stroke 


of eternal death in the same way. We answer, that the 
bondage from which the blood of Jesus delivers is the bond- 
age of sin, the bondage of its curse and of its dominion in the 
soul; and wherever there is true faith in his blood, there is 
deliverance from the dominion as well as from the guilt of 
sin. The deliverance from its guilt is absolute and perfect, 
and is the same in all believers, and the same at the moment 
they first believe, in degree and in kind, as at the bar of God 
when they shall be “openly acknowledged and acquitted.” 
There are, and from the nature of the case can be, no degrees 
in justification; for the meritorious ground thereof is the 
righteousness of Christ imputed. To that glorious righteous- 
ness nothing can be added, and he who is clothed with it 
is as fully justified as the Saviour himself is. But in sancti- 
fication there are degrees—all degrees from the first blush of 
dawn to the splendours of the noonday. Our title to the 
heavenly inheritance, if we be true believers, is absolutely 
perfect from the moment we believe; our fitness for the in- 
heritance is a thing of growth. The two, however, cannot 
be separated. Wherever there is any true faith in a sinner, 
there we find a man who is both justified and sanctified. 
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Still, the safety of the man is found in his justification, and 
that depends upon the blood (Rom. iii. 24, 25; v. 9); and 
as all believers are equally justified, they are all equally 
safe. The sensible evidence of the justification may and 
does vary according to a variety of circumstances, and, among 
these circumstances, the degree of sanctification ; but the justi- 
fication is the same in all, and, consequently, the safety from 
the stroke of death. Hence, when the question is, Are we 
safe from the stroke of the destroyer? let our eye be fixed 
upon the blood! Let us “take ten looks at Christ for one 
at ourselves !” 

III. The Supper is a sealing ordinance. By this is not meant 
that it makes an impression upon the soul as the seal upon 
the wax. This belongs to it as a sign or system of signs, as 
presenting the truth to our minds. This has been already 
explained and guarded ; and the sovereign agency of the Holy 
Ghost as the only Sanctifier and Comforter has been emphati- 
cally asserted. The meaning is that this sacrament, like that 
of baptism, is a seal appended to the gospel, the charter of our 
salvation, for the purpose of confirming to our weak faith the 
promises of God (see Rom. iv. 11; Acts ii. 38, 39; Heb. vi. 
16-18). We are all familiar with the use of seals for a similar 
purpose among men (Gen. xxxviii. 18, 25; Jer. xxxii. 10, 11, 
12, 14, 44)... God has given us his word, his oath, his visible 
seals ; so that it would seem to be impossible to doubt. When 
we handle the elements of the Lord’s Supper, we hold, as it 
were, Christ and his salvation in our hands; we see them, we 
feel them ; we incorporate them with our very selves. If we 
believe the evidence of our senses, why should we doubt that 
Jesus and his salvation are ours ? 

On the other hand, by partaking of the Lord’s Supper, the 
communicants seal their engagement to be the Lord’s (Shorter 
Catechism, Question 94). This engagement is first made in 
baptism, and then solemnly renewed from time to time in the 
other sacrament (Confession of Faith, chap. xxix. § 1). In 


1 A peculiar and almost mysterious importance has always been ascribed 
by jurists to the great seal of England. “It is held that, if the keeper of 
the seal should affix it, without taking the royal pleasure, to a patent of 
peerage or a pardon, though he may be guilty of a high offence, the instru- 
ment cannot be questioned by any court of law, and can be annulled only 
by an Act of Parliament.”—Macaulay’s History of England, vol. ii. 
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every celebration of this ordinance there is an exchange of seals 
between God and the believer (John iii. 33); a fresh ratifica- 
tion of the covenant of grace, in which God promises to be the 
Father and God of the believer, and the believer promises to 
be his son and to render to him the obedience of a son. It is 
a fresh pledge of God’s faithfulness to us, and a fresh pledge of 
our faithfulness to him. 

It follows from this view of the Supper as a seal, that it is 
valuable and valid only so long as it is appended to the gospel 
charter. Cut off the seal from a human covenant or deed of 
conveyance, and it becomes utterly worthless. It conveys 
nothing, it confirms nothing. Hence the worthlessness of the 
sacraments, so-called, in the Papacy, which has virtually denied 
the fundamental doctrines of the gospel; and has so far laid 
aside the gospel as to make the sacraments the whole of 
religion. According to its teaching, a sinner may be saved 
without knowing anything of the gospel, if he will only submit 
to the manipulations of the priest. It teaches that the sacra- 
ments not only signify grace, but convey it in every case in 
which a bar is not opposed to its operation. The sacraments, 
therefore, in the Papacy, do all that the gospel can do, and a 
ereat deal more: they save the soul, which the gospel never 
does without them. The Bible teaches that the sacraments 
(with the exception of baptism in its application to infants) 
are intended for the confirmation of faith in believers; Rome 
teaches that “by them all grace begins.” Hence, no preaching 
is done, worth speaking of, in the Papacy, where it is the 
exclusive religion. In Mexico and Colombia, the pulpit is 
almost as silent as the grave. They have cut off the seals, 
and thrown away the charter; and with the seals, as magical 
charms, they pretend to work wonders which no eye can see. 
Let us guard against their fatal delusions, and bear in mind 
that the sacraments are only appendages to the gospel, and are 
utterly worthless without it. The sacraments are monuments 
without inscriptions, and their meaning and intent can only be 
known by the record. 


IV. The Supper is a commemorative ordinance. “Do this 


1 “By these (the sacraments) all true righteousness begins, or being 


begun is increased, or being lost is restored.”—Concil. Trident. Decretum de 
Sacramentis, Sess. 7. Procemium. 
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in remembrance of me.” The idea of a commemoration is im- 
plied in a great deal of what has already been said in explaining 
the significance of the rite. We here consider it only as the 
commemoration of a great event, the death of Jesus Christ. 
In this relation, it belongs to the mass of proofs by which the 
facts of the gospel history are authenticated to us. The cele- 
bration of this festival can be traced back through all the 
centuries to the time when Jesus is affirmed to have died, and 
no further. The Church has always professed to celebrate it 
in commemoration of his death. The reality of that death is 
therefore indisputably established. A similar argument might 
be used to establish the reality of his resurrection from the 
observance of the first day of the week (Sunday) as a com- 
memorative ordinance: though, for obvious reasons, this 
argument is not of equal strength with the other. But we 
may take this occasion to remark that the death and resurrec- 
tion of the Founder of Christianity are the only events in his 
history which God has commanded to be commemorated by 
the celebration of certain ordinances. All other commemora- 
tions are without authority, and tend only to impair the sense 
of obligation as to the observance of these two. In point of 
fact, the day of Christ’s birth was not commemorated by a 
Christmas for nearly four centuries after his birth. Further, 
the anniversary celebration even of the death and resurrection 
of Jesus is without authority ; and seems inconsistent with 
the proprieties of the case as acknowledged by those branches 
of the Church which observe these anniversaries. Why cele- 
brate once a year, on Good Friday, an event which they celebrate 
once a month, and even daily? Why celebrate once a year, 
on Easter, an event which they celebrate every week ? 

Again, the commemorative character of this ordinance fur- 
nishes an answer to the objection which is often felt without 
being uttered, that it is a bald and simple ceremony. Even in 
our ordinary human life, no other than a simple memento is 
needed of a dead or absent friend ; a ring or a lock of hair is 
sufficient. We cannot help observing the difference in this 
respect between the Jewish economy and the Christian. If 
we have never seen and conversed with one whose char- 
acter and office we have been taught to respect and love, we 
need a minute and circumstantial description of his person, his 
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voice, his features, his gait, in order to recognise him when we 
see him. But having seen him and conversed with him, a 
very simple memorial is sufficient to recall his image and to 
evoke from the depths of the heart the emotions which he was 
accustomed to inspire when actually present. So to the 
Church before his advent, a very minute description of the 
Christ was needful ; and accordingly we find a complex system 
of symbols and types foreshadowing him, his priestly, kingly, 
aud prophetic offices, and the leading events of his history. 
3ut to the Church since his advent in the flesh, these things 
are not needed; and the multiplication of ceremonies in 
the Christian Church is a melancholy proof of the decline 
of love to him and of an eclipse of faith, We have indeed 
not seen the Saviour with our bodily eyes, but we have what 
is better (see John xvi. 7), the presence of the Holy Ghost, 
the “ Paraclete,” whose office it is to reveal him to us, to take 
of his things and show them to us, and so to glorify him 
(John xvi. 14). Where the Church has a large measure of the 
Spirit it will feel that the simple memorial which Jesus 
instituted is enough ; when the Spirit withdraws, and in pro- 
portion as he withdraws, the attempt will be made to com- 
pensate for his absence by ceremonial symbols which appeal 
to the senses and the imagination. We must walk either by 
faith or by sight. A life in the Spirit is a life of faith ; a life 
without the Spirit is a life of sense. Hence the horrible per- 
version of the Supper in the Papacy. Jesus is not known by 
faith through the Spirit; and his very flesh and blood must 
be brought down under the “species” of bread and wine. 
Nominal Christiaus worship a wafer as their God !—an idolatry 
as brutal and senseless as that of the Israelites who worshipped 
a golden calf, which their own hands had made, as the God 
who had brought them out of Egypt. 

The simplicity of the Supper is its recommendation. If it 
had a great intrinsic value, if it had any quality so charming 
or imposing as to fix the attention upon itself, there would be 
danger of its significance, Christ and his salvation, dropping out 
of sight ; the symbol would be in danger of usurping the place 
of the thing symbolised. The victors in the Grecian games 
were content with a wreath of laurel: the glory was not in the 
crown, but in the victory. The instinct of patriotism has 
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chosen as the flag of a country a worthless piece of bunting, or, 
at the most, a piece of silk; and when the flag is given to the 
breeze, it is not the beauty of the cloth or of its folds which 
makes the heart of the patriot swell and throb, but the thought 
of the country it represents, the institutions, the laws, the 
wisdom of the cabinet, the prowess of the field of battle, the 
blessings of home and fireside,—in a word, the glory of the 
country and of its history. So the Christian of lively faith 
Jooks upon this simple ordinance of the Supper, the banner of 
the Church, and remembers with exultation the death by which 
death itself was slain and the principalities and powers of 
darkness spoiled ; he remembers the storms of fire and blood 
through which that banner has passed, and in which it has been 
held steadily and heroically aloft. He remembers the many 
instances in which he has himself conquered by this sign, or 
rather, the many instances in which the Saviour whose death 
is there represented has, by the power of that death, given him 
the victory. He looks upon it as the sure and certain pledge 
of final victory for the Church and for himself. 

V. This leads us to note the relation of the Supper to the 
second coming of our Lord, as suggested in the 26th verse : 
“ For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
shew the Lord’s death till he come.” This is not designed 
merely to fix the limit in point of time, beyond which the 
ordinance is no longer to be observed. It does this; but why 
is the celebration to cease? Because then the whole work of 
redemption will have been accomplished; that which was 
virtually done when Jesus upon the cross cried “ It is finished” 
will have been actually done; the whole body of the redeemed 
will then be complete—complete as to its number and com- 
plete as to all the parts and effects of redemption, the glorified 
spirit united with the glorified body, and the ransomed Church 
received with songs and everlasting joy upon its head into the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. Meantime, until the Church 
shall be blessed with that vision of her Lord, she is to celebrate 
and show forth his death in the observance of the Supper as 
the pledge and earnest of his coming. As this ordinance is a 
proof that he did come once “to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself,” so it is a pledge, that, having put away sin, 
“he shall appear the second time without sin unto salvation 
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unto them that look for him.” There is a parallel here again 
between the Paschal supper and this. The Passover was a 
commemorative ordinance, commemorative of a redemption ; 
but it was also prospective in its character. It looked back to 
the redemption of the Church out of Egypt: it looked forward 
to the redemption achieved upon the cross, and further still to 
that which Paul denominates “the redemption of the body.” 
It is but one redemption throughout, in different instalments, 
as there is but one Church in different stages and different 
forms of manifestation. Hence every earlier instance of 
redemption is a pledge and earnest of the later and of the last. 
Hence the exodus out of Egypt, the death of the Lamb of God 
upon the cross, the advent of that Lamb again in glory, are all 
connected by an internal, moral, spiritual, and indissoluble 
bond. They constitute a golden chain like that in Rom. viii. 30. 
We need not be surprised therefore to find, in the vision of the 
rapt Seer of Patmos (Rev. xv.), “the song of Moses the servant 
of God,” as well as “the song of the Lamb,” sung by the harpers 
on the glassy sea. The victories are the victories of the same 
tedeemer and for the same Church; and it is meet that the 
whole body of the redeemed should sing both songs. 
The principles upon which this connection of the different 
parts and stages of redemption rests are obvious enough. 
They are the immutability of God’s nature, the immutability 
of his purposes and plan, and the necessary harmony and 
consistency of the parts of his plan. What he begins, he will 
complete (Phil. i. 6), and he must always act like himself. 
The apostles Peter and Jude use the same kind of argument 
to prove, against the Universalists and scoffers, that there 
must be a final judicial discrimination between the righteous 
and the wicked (2 Peter ii 4-9; Jude 7). There has been; 
therefore there shall be. The arguments (many of them at 
least) used against the possibility of eternal punishment, if 
valid, would prove that God has never punished the wicked. 
3ut God has punished the wicked. Therefore the arguments 
are not valid. They are dashed in pieces against the moun- 
tains of facts. So redemption is an accomplished fact, and 
the believer in Jesus may argue, with perfect assurance, from 
the beginnings of redemption to its ultimate and glorious 
completion. The worthy communicant who sits down, with 
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fear and trembling perhaps, at the Lord’s table, shall as 
certainly sit down at the marriage supper of the Lamb as 
it is certain that he lives. 

VI. The mention of a “ worthy” communicant suggests the 
last topic upon which the reader will be detained,—the quali- 
fications for communion. Read 1 Cor. xi. 27-32. (a) It is 
plain that there is a worthy and an unworthy eating and 
drinking in this ordinance, and hence that it is not for all 
persons. It is not a mere exhibition of the truth, as in the 
preaching of the word. It is a setting forth of the covenant 
with its seal; and those alone are entitled to communicate 
who are in covenant with God and cordially accept its 
promises and its conditions. (+) The worthiness does not 
consist in being perfectly free from sin. The table is spread 
for those who are still encompassed with bodies of sin and 
death, and who sigh for deliverance. (c) Nor does it consist 
in a strong faith. Faith which is as a grain of mustard-seed, if 
it be indeed faith, may say to the mountain of sin, “ Be thou 
removed, and be thou cast into the sea,” and it shall be done. 
The feeblest faith has its hold upon Christ, and therefore upon 
salvation ; and the seals of salvation belong to it. The Lord 
has babes in his family as well as adults; and Christ is the 
food for both—milk for the one, strong meat for the other. 
This is an ordinance for the nourishing of the weak as well as 
of the strong. The father is pleased with the stammering, 
inarticulate speech of the child in the arms, which is not yet 
able distinctly to recognise its filial relation to him, as well as 
with the clear manly address of the full-grown son who 
rejoices in that relation. Given the adoption, whether clearly 
recognised or not, and the right to this ordinance exists. 
(d) Nor does it consist in entire freedom from doubt as to 
“being in Christ, or as to due preparation” for the ordinance. 
The Larger Catechism of our Church says (Question 172): 
“One who doubteth of his being in Christ, or of his due pre- 
paration to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, may have true 
interest in Christ, though he is not yet assured thereof; and 
in God’s account hath it, if he be duly affected with the 
apprehension of the want of it, and unfeignedly desires to be 
found in Christ, and to depart from iniquity: in which case 
(because promises are made, and this sacrament is appointed, 
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for the relief even of weak and doubting Christians), he is to 
bewail his unbelief, and labour to have his doubt resolved ; 
and so doing, he may and ought to come to the Lord’s Supper, 
that he may be further strengthened.” (See the whole of the 
elaborate and admirable exposition in this Catechism, Ques- 
tions 168-175.) (e) It consists in a knowledge of the Lord’s 
body, an ability to discern, and an actual discerning of that 
body (see verse 29), The word “discern” and its related 
words are several times used by the apostle in this context. 
Thus exactly the same word occurs again in verse 31, and is 
rendered in our version “ judge.” So also the simple verb in 
verse 32, and the corresponding noun in verse 29 (unhappily 
rendered “damnation” in our version: as the reading is 
“judgment,” which is given in the margin. Compare the 
corresponding verse in the first clause of verse 32). The 
dominant idea in verses 27-32 is that of judging and 
discerning or discriminating. This process is twofold, 
so far as the determination of our right to the Lord’s 
table is concerned—(1) A judgment as to the Lord’s 
body (verse 29); that this feast is no common meal, at 
which men are to satisfy their natural hunger, much _ less 
to drink themselves drunk (see verse 21); that it is a 
solemn act of worship; that this body of Jesus is to be “ dis- 
criminated” from every other human body that was ever 
made in this, that it was made for the express purpose of being 
offered in sacrifice to God, for expiation and propitiation (see 
the exposition given in the preceding part of this Article). 
(2) A judgment of ourselves (verse 31, and compare verse 28 
and 2 Cor. xiii. 5): “of our being in Christ ; of our sins and 
wants; of the truth and measure of our knowledge, faith, 
repentance, love to God and the brethren, charity to all men ; 
of our desires after Christ, and of our new obedience” (Larger 
Catechism, Question 171). As the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper is a reasonable service, nothing less can be demanded 
of a communicant than a state of mind and heart correspond- 
ing with the truth exhibited in its elements and actions—a 
state of mind and heart which may be comprehensively 
described as one of faith. A worthy eating and drinking is an 
eating and drinking by faith. Faith is the mouth by which 
the flesh and blood of the Saviour are received (John vi. 35, 40, 
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53-57; Confession of Faith, chap. xxix. Art. vil). He must 
be received as he is exhibited and offered, and in no other 
way. If he is exhibited and offered as a perfect satisfaction 
to divine justice for human guilt, as an expiatory sacrifice 
which has met all the demands of law; as an exemplary 
sacrifice also, illustrating the spirit of true obedience to the 
Father, a spirit of absolute self-renunciation for the glory of 
God and the good of man; then, in order to be worthy com- 
municants, it is indispensable that we should have some 
apprehension of the justice of God, of the malignity of our 
guilt as sinners, of the necessity of satisfaction ; that we should 
have some sympathy with the Spirit of Jesus, some readiness 
to deny ourselves for the glory of God and the good of men. 
He does not feel himself to be guilty of death, and who does 
not long to be holy, cannot be a worthy communicant. 

Saving faith in Jesus Christ receives and rests upon him 
alone for salvation, as he is offered to us in the gospel. He 
is offered to us as our King, as well as our Priest, and we 
cannot truly receive him without receiving him in both 
offices. It is a fatal error of the Papacy, and of its imitators 
among so-called Protestants, to disregard the interests of 
personal holiness, and to attempt to put God off with a cere- 
monial service which would be despised if offered to them- 
selves by their fellow-men. Holiness in his Church is the 
very end and purpose for which Jesus gave his body to be 
broken, and no man can be said “to discern” that body who 
does not feel this to be true. He may not be able to formulate, 
after the fashion of the theologians, this and other truths set 
forth in the Supper ; but there will be a spontaneous and un- 
reflective recognition of them. If Jesus, the holy, harmless, 
and undefiled One, did not die for the purpose of bringing his 
redeemed into the likeness of himself, then the Bible, the 
Church, the Sacraments, have all alike been given in vain. 
To be left to the corruption of our nature is to be left to the 
worm that never dies. Tuomas E. PEcK. 
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HE anonymous author of Supernatural Religion (1) has 
issued the complete work in a revised form, guided, to 
some extent, by the criticisms and replies that have been 
evoked by previous editions. We may assume that it now 
stands substantially as a full embodiment of such thoughts 
and arguments as are best adapted, in the judgment of the 
writer, to invalidate the common belief in the reality of a 
Divine Revelation. We have no wish to lessen the impression 
of research and logical skill which a perusal of these three 
volumes undoubtedly excites. But we would be false to our own 
convictions if we did not acknowledge that, in our own reading 
of them, we missed the impartial examination of evidence that 
ought to characterise the summing-up of a judge ; and that we 
were never for a moment allowed to forget that we were 
attending to the one-sided, though elaborate, plea of a partisan 
advocate. To this, however, we are not inclined to offer any 
strong objection. In the end, the interests of truth are served 
by the ablest and most exhaustive statements that are pro- 
ducible on both sides of a question. And although we cannot 
shut our eyes to the mischief that may result from “ partial 
counsel,” we have learned from past controversies that the 
most violent attacks on any truth have only resulted in its 
more secure defence and establishment. 

Already this book has called forth the noteworthy animad- 
versions of Canon Lightfoot (now Bishop of Durham), Professor 
Westcott, and Mr. Sanday. While we do not care to say that 
the discussion has been finally closed by their replies, we are 
fully entitled to contend that the pleadings advanced in Super- 
natural Religion have been in many instances nullified, and, 
for the most part, essentially modified. One lesson we cer- 
tainly learn, and it is by no means a valueless one, that the 
difficulties of historical criticism, especially when that criticism 
deals with the precise form and acceptance of documents some 

(1) Supernatural Religion : An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelution. 


In Three Volumes. Complete Edition. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
1879. 
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eighteen hundred years old, are neither slight nor few. To 
our mind, however, there are two facts, superficial enough we 
confess, but on that very account all the more weighty and 
intelligible, that go very far indeed to settle the trustworthiness 
of the disputed documents :—1st, These books that we call 
canonical (with unimportant exceptions) were generally re- 
ceived by the various Christian communities from the earliest 
times; and, notwithstanding the many controversies that 
separated earnest men, there has been wonderful unanimity in 
appeal to these documents as the fontes solutionis. 2d, These 
books are confessedly sui generis. Whether we compare them 
with the apocryphal Gospels and Histories, or with the genuine 
writings of post-apostolic Fathers, we find in them a dignity, 
a sterling worth, a calm reticence and resolve begotten of 
profoundest confidence, that mark them out emphatically as 
unsullied by the passions and prejudices of the time. No 
obscurities of origin and doubtful references can weaken in the 
slightest degree the force of these facts. 

We are surprised that while so much attention has been 
given to the second part of this treatise, the first part, which 
discusses and endeavours to discredit Miracle, should have 
been almost entirely overlooked. In this section our author 
displays considerable subtlety and skill. He has made him- — 
self familiar with the most telling objections to the miraculous, 
and he marshals them with a keen knowledge of the most 
effective order of battle. On the whole, we are inclined to 
regard this as the most formidable part of his special pleading. 
We venture to say that his arguments may be met, and met 
triumphantly ; and we venture to add they must be met. 
There is here a noble opportunity for good service offered to 
our learned apologetes. Off-handedly, it may be asserted, and 
we have here the concurrence even of John Stuart Mill, that 
the denial of miracle is the denial of God; still, if we are to 
settle the question satisfactorily, we must be prepared to discuss 
it on grounds of history, philosophy, and science. At all 
events, if it be so discussed we have no fear of the issue; and 
we honestly think that the necessity for discussion, however 
much we might be inclined to deprecate it for very appreciable 
reasons, will tend greatly to the emancipation and confirmation 
of faith. 
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For some reason or other, the laws and limits of Christian 
excellence have not received that amount of attention and 
study to which they are entitled. The definition of dogma 
must necessarily claim much thought and care; still, a due 
proportion ought to be observed and a fair amount of considera- 
tion devoted to the possibilities of Christian attainment and 
practice. A very suggestive book on this subject, with a pecu- 
liar title (2), has reached us. The author of it, who withholds 
his name, enters upon a very large, interesting, and, in some 
respects, novel field. He discusses the question, Can we 
become men as great and commanding as the Apostles? and he 
leaves us in no doubt as to the answer. While we cannot agree 
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(2) Ecce Christianus ; or Christ's Idea of the Christian Life. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

(3) The Old Testament, a living Book for all Ages. By Austin Phelps, D.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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better than any description. Speaking of Christians who 
make worldly alliances, he says :— 
“They are Samsons : mighty it may be in resources of worldly prowess ; 


great against foxes, lions, bears ; but weaker than an infant in the lap of 
Delilah, and blind captives in the prison-house of Philistines.”—P. 63. 


“T have no more reason for rejecting the Christian faith of my father 
because I have not investigated everything about it, than I have for going 
back to the Ptolemaic theory of the stars because I am not an expert in the 
Copernican astronomy.”—P. 93. 


“The testimony of the Book and the testimony of the rocks agree to such 
marvellous extent, that unchristian scientists are beginning to inquire where 
Moses got his information. Moses somehow knew what it has taken science 
four thousand years to discover,”—P. 150. 

“A Cornish proverb says, ‘ He that will not be ruled by the rudder must 
be ruled by the rock.’ This is the rock on which haughty and defiant guilt 
is wrecked. It is simply left to itself, to become what it has chosen to be— 


such a demon of iniquity as to be abhorred of God and man. God save us 
from ourselves !” 
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Deuteronomy (4). In the English translation, as our readers 
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the American editor (Dr. Schaff) and his coadjutors. In the 
introductory part of the commentary on Deuteronomy, there is 
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authorship, and, on the whole, a satisfactory refutation of 
them. It would be easy to take exception to these volumes 
in detail, but we have no hesitation in expressing our convic- 
tion that, for practical service and value, they form the best 
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A Presbyterian minister in Chicago has published twelve 
lectures on the Book of Genesis (5). They are broad in the 
best sense; and while carefully adapted to the requirements 
of an ordinary congregation, they give ample evidence of 
wide reading and exact study. In the third lecture on “The 
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theory so eloquently advocated by Hugh Miller. Acknowledg- 
(4) Numbers: by Dr. Lange. Deuteronomy: by M. Schréder, B.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


(5) The Ages before Moses. By John Monro Gibson, D.D. Edinburgh : 
William Oliphant and Co. 
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ing the difficulties that have been found in the narrative of 
Creation, he calls attention to the harmonies. Of these he 
specially mentions seven :—lst, The fact of a beginning. 2d, 
The order: not the earth and the heavens, but the “heavens 
and the earth.” 3d, The original chaos. 4th, The work of 
creation is not a simultaneous, but an extended one. 5th, Pro- 
gressive development, and yet not a continuous progression 
without any drawbacks. 6th, The progression is from the 
lower to the higher. 7th, Harmony in details, such as in the 
fact of light appearing on the first day. We think that more 
use might be made by Christian apologists of the evident 
harmonies that exist. On the other hand, we have a great 
and growing dislike to rash schemes of reconciliation. And 
while the uncertainties of Science are so numerous, any present 
attempts to reconcile the record with current hypotheses must 
be rash. 

This work does not profess to be an exposition of Genesis, 
and if any one takes it up in the expectation of finding sugges- 
tions for the settlement of the various questions which are 
raised in that book he is sure to be disappointed. Neverthe- 
less, it is a careful and wise treatment of many subjects, by no 
means the least interesting, which we meet on the threshold 
of revelation: and it is an excellent example of a method of 
handling scriptural subjects that might be more largely fol- 
lowed with great advantage to the Christian people who fre- 
quent our churches. 


We are unwilling to offer any opinion on the theory of 
prophetic interpretation advanced by Mr. Guinness, in Zhe 
Approaching End of the Age (6). We are inclined to think 
that hitherto sufficient attention has not been given to the 
Junction of prophecy, and the illustrations of that function to 
be found in the record of prophecies that have already been 
admittedly fulfilled. There can be no satisfactory investigation 
of prophetic problems unless we follow the broad lines that are 
indicated by a collation of the forecasts in the Old Testament 
and the fulfilments inthe New. The study of predictions that 


(6) The Approaching End of the Age viewed in the light of History, Prophecy, 
and Science. By H. Grattan Guinness, Second Edition. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
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have become history has none of the fascination or romance 
that prove so attractive to those who interest themselves in 
discovering future events by an absorbing devotion to the 
metaphors and symbols of the Book of Revelation. We dare 
not deprecate the study of that book ; for there is a blessedness 
promised to those who comprehend it; but we do think that 
freedom from forced and fanciful guesses would be more pro- 
bable if we could determine beforehand the laws and limits of 
prophecy. Mr. Guinness has written this volume fully appre- 
ciating the value of this principle; and whether we accept or 
reject his method, he has painstakingly amassed a large amount 
of material that cannot fail to prove serviceable in future 
inquiries. 

Of course, as the title of the book implies, Mr. Guinness 
believes that the time of the end is at hand. He also believes 
that the rapture of the Saints will precede the establishment of 
the Kingdom. But, unlike many who have done their worst 
to degrade prophecy, he does not profess to fix any definite 
date either for the translation of the Church or the close of 
this dispensation. He thinks that 
“this wholesome and divinely-appointed ignorance of the exact period 
is perfectly consistent with an intelligent apprehension of the true chrono- 
logical character of the days in which we live, and a profound conviction 
that they are emphatically and literally the last days. An approximate 
knowledge of the truth on this great subject is all we can gain, and it is all 
that we require; anything further would be injurious. Such A KNOWLEDGE 
WAS ALL THAT WAS EVER GRANTED TO THE SAINTS OF GOD IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE FULFILMENT OF OTHER CHRONOLOGICAL PROPHECIES IN OTHER 
DAYS ; FOR PROPHECY IS NOT GIVEN TO GRATIFY CURIOSITY, OR TO MINISTER 


TO MERE EXCITEMENT, BUT TO SERVE HIGH AND HOLY MORAL ENDS,”— 
P. 488. 


We ought to add that a leading feature in this book is the 
discussion of Time-cycles, astronomical and scriptural, suggested 
by a statement of M. de Cheseaux, “that the leading prophetic 
periods of Scripture are demonstrably celestial cycles ; that is, 
periods as definitely marked off as such by celestial revolutions, 
as are our ordinary years or days.” 


Some time ago Captain Palmer delivered a series of lectures 
on the “ Migrations of the Human Race,” to working men in a 
schoolroom at Cavers, Roxburghshire. These lectures, the 
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fruit of many years’ careful study, are now submitted to a larger 
circle, in an enlarged and revised form (7). Captain Palmer 
adduces evidence from language, customs, traditions, arts, to 
prove that the various races of men (special attention being 
given to the peopling of the American continent) are of one 
family, and that they were dispersed over the face of the earth 
at a date subsequent to the Noachic deluge. In chapters iii. 
and iv. there is a very convenient réswmé of what is known 
and conjectured about early migrations to America, and in 
chaps. v. and vi. we have an assemblage of interesting facts 
(with quotation of authorities) concerning the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Mexico and Peru. The monumental history of 
America (North and South) has not yet received the attention 
it deserves. We hear occasionally of the mound-builders of 
the Mississippi, and the remains of an ancient civilisation in 
Central America; but, so far as we know, there has not been 
any formal attempt to collect the facts and to interpret their 
meaning. In chapter vii. we have some interesting and 
valuable statements relative to the cranial peculiarities of the 


American nations. While not professing to have made any 
original investigations, Captain Palmer writes as an intelligent 
student of the subject which he discusses, and he has had many 
opportunities of personal observation during eight years’ pro- 
fessional service on the Pacific and Australian stations. His 
lectures are well fitted to awaken interest and to suggest 
further inquiries. 


We are glad to find that Prebendary Row’s Bampton Lec- 
ture has reached a second edition (8). On its first appearance 
very emphatic testimony was given to its value and season- 
ableness in the pages of this Review (July 1879, p. 487). In 
the present edition the alterations are exclusively verbal We 
have, however, in the preface, some interesting extracts from a 
correspondence between the author and Dr. W. Bb. Carpenter. 
In his seventh lecture, and in the second supplement to it, 
Mr. Row had examined certain positions taken by Dr. Car- 


(7) The Migration from Shinar ; or the Earliest Links between the New and 
Old Continents. By Captain George Palmer, R.N., F.R.G.S. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

(8) Christian Evidences viewed in relation to Modern Thought. Bampton 
Lecture. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Second Edition. London: Frederic Norgate. 
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penter in his Mental Physiology, and also in an article 
published by him in the Contemporary Review for January 
1876. Dr. Carpenter requests Mr. Row to state in this pre- 
face that “the resurrection of our Lord was not intended by 
him to be referred to in the article in question.” In com- 


pliance with this request, Mr. Row quotes these words from 
one of his letters :— 


“T shall be glad if you will state in your new preface that I regard the 
historical evidence of that event as standing on a far wider basis than the 
historical evidence of any single miracle of the New Testament.” 


Again :— 


“T regard the historical evidence of the Resurrection of our Lord as of 
quite a different character from that of (¢.g.) the raising of Lazarus or of the 
widow’s son at Nain. Looking simply at the narratives in the Gospels, and 
comparing them with the narratives of similar miracles in the writings of the 
early Fathers, I see no more ground for trusting the former as historically 
true than I do for accepting the latter. But, on the other hand, looking at 
the unquestionable fact—for such it appears to me—that the Resurrection 
of our Lord was the foundation of the preaching of Paul, and (as far as we 
know) of the other Apostles, and was universally accepted by the early 
Church as the cardinal doctrine of Christianity (‘if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain’), the gospel narrative derives from that fact a support 
that is given to none other of the miracles either of Christ or of his fol- 
lowers.” 


And again :— 


“T regard the Life and Teachings of Christ as the highest moral revelation 
of the Divine Mind that we possess,—Nature being the highest intellectual 
revelation.” 


Mr. Row adds :— 


“T feel great pleasure in inserting these extracts as defining Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s views with respect to Christianity, especially as they seem to afford a 
very strong vindication of the first great position maintained in these Lec- 
tures, viz., that the moral evidences must be placed in the front of the 
Christian argument ; as well as of my second position, viz., the importance of 
the Pauline Epistles as forming the very sheet-anchor of our historical] 
evidence. I by no means wish to affirm that the proof of the fact of our 
Lord’s Resurrection necessarily establishes the truth of any other of the 
miracles recorded in the Gospels ; but it certainly removes all the & priori 
difficulties with which they are attended ; and taken in conjunction with the 
moral evidence adduced in the second, third, and fourth Lectures, renders it 
far more probable that such a person as Jesus Christ performed miracles 
than that he did not ; and enables us to accept those recorded in the Gospels 
on evidence similar to that on which we accept the facts of ordinary history.” 
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Mr. Geden has published fifteen discourses preached in the 
Wesleyan College Chapel, Didsbury (9). They are purpose- 
like and practical, evidently adapted to meet the requirements 
of thoughtful minds. We can best justify and illustrate this 
statement by a brief analysis of the sixth sermon, on the 
“Blessedness of Faith.” The words discussed are those of 
Jesus to Thomas: “Because thou hast seen me thou hast 
believed; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” The introduction naturally explains the circum- 
stances in which the words were spoken. He speaks of the 
night-time that followed the crucifixion, and aptly says that 
“the third day was the resurrection alike of the Master and 
the disciples.” Reasons are suggested, founded on character, 
for the absence of Thomas on the occasion of our Lord’s first 
appearance to the disciples, and thus we are led to consider 
the implied rebuke of unbelief in the words of the text. Mr. 
Geden begins with this first general statement : “ The religious 
privilege falling to the lot of such of mankind as have the 
common grace of the gospel is abundantly larger than that 
possessed by those otherwise most favoured of our race, the 
men who saw and companied with Jesus in the flesh.” This 
he exhibits in reference to the evidence for our Saviour’s God- 
head and Apostolate—the substance of Christian truth—the 
knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins—and the com- 
parative means for obtaining a perfect preparation for eternal 
life. His second general statement is: “In accordance with 
the general principles on which God is wont to govern the 
creatures, it is better that we be called to live for a while by 
faith and not by sight.” In support of this we are reminded 
that, other things being equal, the inward satisfaction and glad- 
ness belonging to the service of God are in proportion to the 
difficulties of the service ; faith is fitted to produce a perfec- 
tion of Christian character which can scarcely be reached by a 
less trying process, ultimate rewards are determined by the 
severity of the ordeal we undergo in moral probation, and 
heavenly blessedness is enhanced by the foregoing exercises of 
a life of faith. In conclusion, he indicates these other signifi- 
cant aspects of the text—1s¢, Towards Christian belief : suggest- 


(9) Didsbury Sermons. By John Dury Geden, Tutor in Hebrew and 
Classics. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 
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ing that a future and temporal reign of Christ on earth would 
be a diminution of present privilege. 2d, Towards Christian 
sentiment and observance : frowning upon all interposition of 
the material and human between God in Christ and the soul 
of man. 3d, Towards Christian character and life: rebuking 
discontent, stating obligations, and opening up a glorious 
prospect of blessing from God as the fruit and recompense of 
faith. 

These sermons are substantial and edifying : they may also 
be regarded as fair types of a method of argument and 
exhortation used with considerable success by our Wesleyan 
brethren. 


The new edition of Dr. Hodge’s Outlines of Theology (10) 
is greatly enlarged and improved. It contains fifty per cent. 
more matter than the previous one; and valuable illustrative 
extracts from creeds, confessions, and theological authorities 
are added to many of the chapters. 

Dr. Charles Hodge, whom we may call the elder Hodge, was 
accustomed for several years to conduct Sabbath afternoon 
conferences in Princeton Theological Seminary. Under the 
appropriate title, Princeton Sermons (11), a large collection 
of the outlines which he used on these occasions has been 
receutly published. As might be expected, no less from the 
author than from the occasion of their delivery, these outlines 
are doctrinal both in form and character. They evidently 
were the framework of such sermons as students love to hear 
and Professors to preach. Nevertheless they are excellent 
specimens both of exactness in the statement of doctrine and 
pungency in its application. We can indorse the testimony 
of the editor: “ As an effective exhibition of the great principle 
that all genuine religious experience is only the realisation in 
experience of Christian doctrine, and that all our true doctrine 
does immediately go out into the practical issues of the inward 
and outward life, this volume is eminently fitted to vindicate 
and supplement the three volumes of Systematic Theology 
which were the last work of the author’s life.” 


(10) Outlines of Theology. By A. A. Hodge, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Princeton. New Edition. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 

(11) Princeton Sermons. By Charles Hodge, D.D., Author of Systematic 
Theology, etc. London: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
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A new handbook to the Bible is opportune (12). Recently 
there have been many antiquarian and historical discoveries 
that throw considerable light on the events narrated in the 
Old Testament. These, however, have to be gleaned from 
many separate volumes ; and their collection in convenient form 
is areal boon. Perhaps in the volume before us there is more 
certainty attached to some details than the evidence forth- 
coming at present warrants; but generally and broadly we 
may accept the facts stated in this Handbook as trustworthy. 
For ordinary use, and as bringing our knowledge up to date, 
this volume by the Messrs. Conder leaves nothing to be desired. 
It furnishes additional proof, if such be needed, that in the 
region of verifiable facts the veracity of the Bible is unim- 
peachable. Many of us can remember a time when exception 
was taken to the Biblical narrative on account of supposed 
improbabilities in its historical statements. It always seemed 
strange to us that, if contradictions existed between the account 
given in the Bible, and another account found in some other 
document, it was quietly taken for granted that it was more 
legitimate to question the correctness of the Bible record than 


to question the correctness of any other history. Now, how- 
ever, thanks to the indefatigable researches of men like Layard 
and Rawlinson, we find that, whatever be the value of other 
testimony, the good faith and accuracy of the Biblical writers 
are being placed beyond all doubt. 


Bishop Monrad has furnished devout Christians with an ex- 
cellent Manual on Prayer (13) in its relation to spiritual life and 
character. He does not present us with an argument to rebut 
the objections of infidelity ; nor does he attempt dogmatically to 
determine the doctrine of prayer in its connection with other 
truths of Scripture or Nature; but he supplies us with the 
materials necessary to an intelligent apprehension of the place 
and power of prayer in the maintenance of a holy life. We 


(12) A Handbook to the Bible: being a Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures ; derived from Ancient Monuments and Modern Explorations. 
By T. R. Conder and C, R. Conder, R.E. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

(13) Zhe World of Prayer ; or Prayer in relation to Personal Religion. By 
Dr. D. G. Monrad, Bishop of Lolland and Falster, Denmark. Translated 
from the fourth German Edition by the Rev. J. S. Banks, Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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give a short extract from the chapter on “The Contents of 
Prayer :”’— 


“ Are sinful desires and emotions excluded from prayer in every respect ? 
By no means. On the contrary, they take a conspicuous place in it—that is, 
in the sense that we pray not for but against them. In the closet, sacred 
truth should disarm them of all power to hurt, strip from them their array of 
embellishments and apologies, and present them naked, in all their enormity, 
before the pure, the holy God. And it is not enough to mention in petition 
such things as have just recently raised their voices within us, or against whose 
temptations we have only lately striven, for so much slwmbers in the soul 
that only awaits the opportunity to break out. This is the explanation of 
the sad experience, that even feelings of sorrow for past offences remain so 
often without fruit, that so many good intentions remain unexecuted ; we 
too hastily regard ourselves as conquerors, jump to the conclusion that we 
have done with a thing, that the foe is finally worsted and destroyed, that 
all we have to do now is to take our rest. But the foe is nowise destroyed 
because he has once been beaten. On the contrary, he is quietly collecting 
new forces. Therefore must the soul remain watchful and send out scouts, 
i.¢. its thoughts within itself, to the right and left, to spy out, not merely 
waking or conscious, but also slumbering desires. On this point it is help- 
ful to recall to memory past transgressions, not for the purpose of again ex- 
citing doubt whether they are forgiven and blotted out, but partly, by this 
means, to preserve ourselvesjin humility, partly to keep constantly before 
us what weak sides, what gaps there are, where the enemy may easiest break 
into the fortress. Let us search carefully for the occasions of sin—those 
more remote and those nearer at hand. Very many never get rid of their 
sins—those which trouble them most—because, though they shun sin itself, 
they do not shun its occasions and opportunities. The saying, ‘A burnt 
child dreads the fire,’ at all events does not apply to all adults. We know 
that the power of light does not diminish uniformly, but according to the 
square of the distance, so that an object standing at a distance of four ells 
from the light has sixteen times less light than one standing at the distance 
of one ell. This law holds good in moral relations of darkness also—of the 
darkness of sin. The further one keeps from it, the feebler its power to 
tempt. We put ourselves in the way of sin when we put ourselves in the 
power of the same circumstances which sin formerly used as an opportunity. 
At that time it was easy to avoid the opportunity, for the soul still enjoyed 
its full strength ; but we stood in no dread of the opportunity, because, for- 
sooth, in itself it was so harmless. Still, when it had opened the way for 
sin to operate, at first we made some resistance, but sin’s attraction was too 
strong—we yielded to temptation. And this temptation retains its attrac- 
tive power. Whoever, then, earnestly desires to get the better of sinful in- 
clination, let him as far as possible avoid the opportunity, keeping far from 
it. In the petition, ‘ Lead us not into temptation,’ we ask God, for the 
sake of our weakness and His mercy, so to dispose our circumstances that 
we may not, through any opportunity, approach too near to sin, and so the 
latter gain power over our soul. But if our prayer is to have its full mean- 
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ing and effect, it must not remain in indefinite generality ; we must have a 
perfectly clear perception what circumstances we have to fear.” 


It is not usual to notice reports of Missionary Conferences. 
They are supposed, somehow, to lie outside the range of 
ordinary literature. But a volume (14) containing an account 
of such a conference held at Shanghai from the 10th to the 
24th May 1877, is so interesting, so practical, and so useful, that 
we would be failing in duty if we did not emphatically call 
attention to it. Whether it result from contact with the 
ancient civilisation of China, or whether it be determined by 
the obstacles and opposition presented by that peculiar sphere 
of labour, we cannot tell; but in any case we have risen from 
a perusal of this volume with an intense admiration of the Chris- 
tian intelligence, earnestness, and prudence, which seem com- 
mon to the missionaries of all Churches in the “ Flowery Land,” 
and our interest in the work, and sympathy with the workers, 
have been greatly increased. If any one desires to gain exact 
acquaintance of a reliable character with the religions of China, 
let him read this book. If any one wishes to know the diffi- 
culties, social, moral, and intellectual, that have to be encoun- 
tered by the servants of Christ everywhere, mutatis mutandis, 
let him read this book. If any one would learn the best 
methods and catch the contagion of zeal, whereby he may 
become successful in the ministry of the Gospel, again we say, 
let him read this book. We understand that it is proposed to 
reprint it in this country, and we give it as our honest opinion, 
that apart altogether from its very great interest as dealing 
with the peculiarities of China, it will prove a most valuable 


ministerial help to all Christian workers who are induced to 
study it. 


Dr. Culross thinks clearly, writes pleasantly, and exercises 
no ordinary discrimination in the choice of subjects. These 
three characteristics are very apparent in his chapters on “ The 
Greatness of Little Things” (15). In his hands the little things 
become manifestly great. He writes on such topics as “ A cup 

(14) Records of the General Conference of the Protestant Missionaries of 


China, held at Shanghai, May 10-24, 1877. Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission 
Press. 


(15) The Greatness of Little Things. By James Culross, D.D. London: 
The Religious Tract Society. 
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of cold water,” “Two mites that make a farthing,” “A grain of 
mustard-seed,” “ A mote in the eye,” etc. etc., and on all of them 
he has much to say that is interesting, instructive, and original. 
Like his other books, this one is pre-eminently “ good for the 
use of edifying.” 


If our readers are interested in learning the secret of the 
success of Mr. Aitken as a Mission Preacher, let them read a 
volume of sermons which he has issued, bearing the title, The 
School of Grace (16). It is certainly encouraging to find that 
discourses characterised not only by scriptural richness and 
unflagging earnestness, but also by closeness of thought and 
cogency of argument, have proved so widely acceptable and so 
markedly useful. In twelve chapters he gives us an elaborate 
and excellent exposition of the “teachings of grace” as exhi- 
bited in the closing verses of the second chapter of Titus. On 
some minor points we might differ from his mode of statement ; 
but these are speedily forgotten in our satisfaction with his 
masterly defence of vital truth, and his frank, fearless, forceful 
application of it to the necessities of saints and sinners alike. 


Mrs. Simpson has produced an excellent little book (17) 
for devotional reading, scriptural in matter, spiritual in tone, 
and practical in purpose. In thirty-one short readings intended 
to cover the days of a month, we have a large variety of suit- 
able and seasonable themes for Christian meditation. They 
are, as they ought to be, simple in treatment, but they are 
none the less profitable on that account. We extract the 
reading for the ninth day, which is entitled “A Threefold 
Cord :”— 


“<¢ All things are of God, 

“Tt is very easy to say this when all is going well and our desires are 
granted, but it is equally true when our desires are crossed and our plans 
thwarted. How thankful we should be to recognise that God’s hand is 
about our lives! and yet it is very hard to have no will of our own. The 
Lord has made us for himself. 


(16) The School of Grace. By W. Hay M. H. Aitken, M.A. London: 
John F. Shaw and Co. 

(17) Steps through the Stream; or Daily Readings for a Month. By 
Margaret Stewart Simpson. London: James Nisbet and Co, 
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‘The more the marble wastes, 
The more the statue grows.’ 
We must not mind what seems to us waste and unnecessary chiselling. 
We do not see the design He has in view in making us a masterpiece of 
grace for a niche in the Heavenly Temple. 


“¢ All things are for your sakes,’ 

“ We can understand God keeping the world in motion and working out 
His own grand purposes in heaven and earth ; but to think that my little 
commonplace life should be watched over by Him seems too wonderful. 
And yet ‘ He only keeps the world going on as a school for His children.’ 
Some day you will understand and read the secret of His glorious plan for 
you ; meanwhile you must believe that the circumstances of each day are 
arranged as if He had only you to think of, and that He guards you from 
numberless dangers of which it is well you do not dream. Some have 
learned from experience that the things they have dreaded have never 


turned out to be their real trials, and that brooding too much over the past 
does only harm. 


‘To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on.’ 


«€ All things work together for good.’ 

“Tt is generally in the blessed Afterward of our trials that we sound this 
triumphant chord. But He has taught some of His loved ones, even in the 
midst of the furnace, in the first freshness of disappointed hope, to say it. 
A little boy had been disobedient, and was struggling in the misery of 
wanting his own way. After prayer the victory was gained, and he ran to 
be the first to do what before he would not do. With a beautiful smile he 
looked into his father’s face and said, ‘ You’ve made me good, papa.’ Have 
we not known something akin to this? We have ceased our rebellion, 
given up the useless struggle, and as we lay back on His glorious will, won- 
dering at our changed selves, we have said with a deep sense of sin, and yet 
a note of victory, ‘Thou hast made me good, Father.’ ” 


Der Begriff des Kirchenregiments beleuchtet von F. L. Stretinmeyer. Berlin, 
1879. Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, London. 


This is Steinmeyer’s fifth contribution to the literature 
of “Practical Theology.” He has already written on the Ser- 
mon, on the Decalogue as the foundation of catechetical 
instruction, on the Eucharist and the Cultus, and on the cure 
of souls. With this short treatise on Church-government he 
closes the series, and returns with joy to the department of 
theology to which his inclinations lead him. His contribu- 
tions to the apologetic criticism of the Gospels are of real 
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value, as he is an acute critic and a sound thinker. And we 
are glad to hear that he means to resume his labours in a field 
which he has made his own. But his contributions to 
“ Practical Theology,” although of less value than his apolo- 
getical writings, are not unworthy of his reputation. The present 
tractate is on a subject on which Germans have not had such 
practical experience as to give them the right to speak with 
authority. Bold in religious speculation, they have been 
timid in the domain of Church life, and have for the most part 
been contented to leave the outward guiding of their Church 
in the hands of civil rulers or of ecclesiastics nominated by 
the Government. Luther gave to the Princes of Germany a 
position in the Church which was an injury to the free develop- 
ment of Church life. Steinmeyer, however, like most con- 
servative theologians of Germany, clings to the State connec- 
tion with great tenacity, which is probably to be explained by 
the circumstance that German Princes have usually leant to 
the orthodox party. He will not admit that Luther’s action 
at the time of the Reformation was a mistake. 

If Luther found no other depository for Church power than 
the lords of the land, he grasped this anchor not through neces- 
sity, but because he saw it to be that pointed out by God. With 
fulness of conviction, not with Melanchthonian hesitation, but 
without cautions and limitations, he handed over the entire 
Church government to the Princes. Steinmeyer is aware 
that this “ Divine right” of the Kings to govern the Church 
will often bring trouble with it. But he consoles the Church 
with the words of Luther, “ Floruit ecclesia sub cruce, nec 
allibi ejus virtus magis apparuit, quam ubi conquassata est.” 
It is a curious argument; and it is difficult to understand how 
he acquiesces in such a position while he evidently sees that 
the Egyptian bondage of the Church has had a tendency to 
quench missionary zeal, to interfere with the due exercise of 
discipline, and to deprive the Church of the control of theo- 
logical education. It is true he would desire to limit the 
function of the State in matters ecclesiastical, and to see Church 
power committed by the State to orthodox theologians. But 
how can that be done in a constitutional country where the 
business of the Government is to reflect the opinions of the 
majority? Steinmeyer is evidently of opinion that the modern 
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Church has progressed in the wrong direction by every depar- 
ture it has made from Luther. Under the auspices of the lords 
of the land there has grown up a hierarchy in the midst of the 
Evangelical Church with dignities and titles. To this Stein- 
meyer objects as contrary alike to the mind of Luther and of 
Paul; and he says that it is unworthy of Gerhard to justify 
these titles “ut externa ministerii facies decorata in oculos 
hominum incurrat.” “Paul,” Steinmeyer writes, “sought for 
the glory of the office in another factor. It is not biblical to 
endeavour to elevate the Sofa of the office by such means. 
The spirit it is which quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

We have noted points in which we disagree with the writer ; 
but there is much with which we heartily concur. It is well 
worthy of study ; for there is thoroughness of treatment, and it 
is written in a lively and interesting style, 





Woman's Work and Worth, in Girlhood, Maidenhood, and Wifehood. 
Illustrations of Woman’s Character, Duties, Rights, Position, Influence, 
Responsibilities, and Opportunities, with Hints on Self-culture, and 
Chapters on the Higher Education and Employment of Woman. By 
W. H. Davenport Apams, John Hogg, Paternoster Row. 


oo) 


The title of this book sufficiently indicates its character, 
and it treats most exhaustively the wide range of subjects it 
embraces. The great and good women of all ages are introduced 
in brief but graphic sketches ; and the concluding chapters are 
of special value at the present time. A more interesting and 
inspiring book to place in the hands of a young girl it would 
be difficult to find, and it is one which may be read with 
pleasure and profit by women of all ages. 


The publications of the Religious Tract Society continue to 
maintain their usual standard of excellence. The new volumes 
of the Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home are replete with 
interesting matter, The Pocket-books and Almanacs issued by 
the Society for 1880 are worthy of special attention. 





